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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty-seventh volume of its Transactions to members. 
The period covered consists of sessions 2013-2014 and 2014-2015 
and the papers included here were read in that period. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 31st December 2015, there were 7 Honorary Chieftains, 38 
Life Members and 370 Subscribing Members, making a total of 
408. There are 68 libraries making a grand total of 476. 


OBITUARY 

Prof Wilhelm Fritz Hermann (Bill) Nicolaisen was born 13 June, 
1927 in Halle, Germany. Died 15 February, 2016 in Aberdeen, 
aged 88. 

It might seem unusual that a scion of Schleswig-Holstein, 
a Dr Phil (summa cum laude) of the University of Tubingen, 
and Distinguished Professor of New York’s upstate University of 
Binghamton, should have strong Scottish connections. Born in 
Halle, Germany in 1927, where his father was assistant professor 
of agriculture, he was the first of three sons of Andreas Wilhelm 
Albert Nicolaisen and Paula Elisabeth Kahler. 

Nicolaisen survived his wartime service as a teenage AA gunner 
to finish his education at Tübingen, where his thesis in 1955 was 
on The River Names of Scotland, work enhanced by a scholarship 
to Glasgow's Celtic Department. An appointment followed as 
Head of the Place Names Study at the School of Scottish Studies 
in 1956, where he later became Acting Head of the School. For 
Nicolaisen had branched out from river naming to that of Scotland 
as a whole, a project that partly culminated in his ground-breaking 
Scottish Place Names in 1976, and the Scottish component of The 
Names of Towns and Cities in Britain in 1970. Partly, because this 
was not the end of his researches into the naming of places. 
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Another Scottish connection was clinched when he shared 
a textbook in a Gaelic class with May Forsyth Jenkins Marshall, 
whom he married in 1958. The first of four aptly named 
daughters, Fiona, Kirsten, Moira and Birgit was born in 1959. He 
was recruited to the department of English in the State University 
of New York at Binghamton in 1969, where he continued his 
principal research in onomastics — the study of names and place 
names. This crossed over into a very wide range of specialities such 
as history, geography, archaeology, literature, linguistics, folklore, 
as well as Pictish, Celtic and Nordic studies, producing a torrent 
of some 700 publications in both academic and popular journals. 
Selected essays appeared as the Scottish Place Name Society's In the 
Beginning was the Name in 2011. 

Elected president of numerous societies, his many awards and 
prizes culminated in winning the first American Folklore Society’s 
‘Lifetime Scholarly Achievement Award’ in 2002. A Carnegie 
Visiting Fellowship to Aberdeen University in 1978 began a life- 
long association with that university and its hinterland, boosted by 
many return visits and vacations, (and an almost fanatical support 
of Aberdeen Football Club). 

When he retired from Binghamton in 1993, having gained 
its highest accolade of Distinguished Professor, it was again no 
surprise that he returned to Aberdeen, where he was appointed 
Honorary Professor in English and awarded an honorary doctorate 
in 2006. 

A well-built, handsome and devoted family man, he combined 
teaching, which was both illuminating and involving, with 
assiduous and thorough research. A constant source of support, 
of help, advice and encouragement, especially for younger 
researchers, he was greatly welcomed at conferences worldwide, 
where he typically would highlight and support the best from any 
presentation, combining this with many acts of kindness. Across 
Britain, America and Europe his warmth and generosity of spirit 
will be very greatly missed. 

Obituary by Ian Olson for The Scotsman 


INTRODUCTION 


Donald MacKillop was born on Berneray, North Uist, in 1926. 
He attended Berneray School until the age of 14. In 1941 he spent 
seven months as a shepherd on the island of Pabbay, Harris. He 
wrote a number of poems about the island. Following that he 
moved to Fort William where he worked at the aluminium smelter 
at Corpach. 

In 1944 he joined the Royal Navy and served on the North 
Atlantic Convoys on the Flower-class corvette HMS Loosestrife. 
In 1950 he joined Strathclyde Police where he worked for 25 years 
in the Maryhill division. He then moved to Inverness and worked 
at Ardersier for some time before retiring. 

He was a member of the Gaelic Society of Inverness for many 
years and also served on the Society council. 

Donald wrote many songs, but he was especially well known for 
Coille an Fhasaich. 

Donald’s first wife Flora came from Skye and passed away when 
she was middle aged. He later married Catriona, from Ballachulish, 
whom he had known for many years and like him was widowed. 


Donald Macrae was born in Inverness and spent much of his 
boyhood on Stronsay, Orkney, where his father owned a hotel. The 
family then moved back to Inverness and Donald spent the rest 
of his life living there at Holm Mains Farm. He is survived by his 
widow Fiona and a son and daughter. 


John Kerr from Pitlochry has passed away. He was a member of the 
Society since 1967. 


TRANSACTIONS 

Copies of Volume LXVI were sent to members in 2015. Back 
copies of some of the previous numbers are available to members 
and can be found on The Gaelic Society of Inverness website under 
the heading Shop. Applications should be made to the Honorary 
Secretary, Miss Alice Macdonald, 8 Glenburn Drive, Inverness, 
IV2 4ND or by email to alice @gsi.org.uk 
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PRIZES 

In 2014 Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: Diane 
Bruce, Inverness Royal Academy; Emma Mackenzie, Charleston 
Academy; Sarah Wemyss, Culloden Academy. 


LIBRARY 
The Library has had a donation from Bill Innes of his book Chi 
Mi (the poetry of Donald John MacDonald). Various papers 
relating to Gaelic and economic development have been received 
from Hugh Dan MacLennan. The Society is grateful to Highland 
Libraries for continuing to manage the collection on our behalf. 
On the Society website under the heading Archive, then Library, 
is a classified listing of books held in the library. The previous 
volume number LXVI of the Transactions featured a classified 
index covering from Vol. I up to then. These lists make it easier 
to conduct searches and we have evidence that this is happening. 


WEBSITE 

The Societys website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk has been 
relaunched and makes communication much easier for members 
and non-members alike, wherever they are in the world. A Facebook 
page and Twitter have also been included for those who want to 
spread the word on behalf of the Society. News items and items 
within the Society’s calendar feature on all these and photographs 
are posted as appropriate to record outings and happenings. Social 
media has become a big part of life today and the Society has been 
brought into the 21st century in this respect. Its continued use 
will raise our profile and make more people aware of who we are 
and what we do. Our thanks go to Sandra Campbell, Donald John 
MacLeod and Alice Macdonald for their hard work in initially 
setting up and continually maintaining the sites. 


INTRODUCTION 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

The Council wishes to thank its contributors to the syllabus. We 
are grateful to Donald John MacLeod for his work in collating the 
papers and preparing them for editing. 


The Council wish to thank all who have introduced new members 
and those who regularly attend meetings. 


Ms Jo MacDonald 
Editor 


Miss Sandra Campbell 
Graphic Designer 


Mr Murdo Campbell 
Chairperson of Council 


Miss Alice Macdonald 
Honorary Secretary 
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SHERIFF RODERICK JOHN MACLEOD QC, 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF THE SCOTTISH LAND COURT 


8th November 2013 


In its centenary year — 2012 — the Land Court published a history 
of the court. This talk draws heavily on material from that book 
and I acknowledge at the outset my debt to those who contributed 
to it. 

The book is called No Ordinary Court'. Never was a book better 
named. The title was inspired by a sentence in a judgement by 
Lord Justice-Clerk Gill? in which he said “The Land Court is not 
an ordinary court”. More of Lord Gill later, but in what sense is the 
Land Court not an ordinary court? 

The Court was set up by the Small Landholders (Scotland) 
Act 1911. That Act provided that the Court would comprise 
agriculturalists as well as a legally qualified Chairman. That was 
the first way in which it was different from the courts which had 
preceded it. It was, in that sense, a forerunner of modern tribunals, 
which typically comprise legally qualified chairs accompanied by 
lay members. 

The second way in which it is no ordinary court is that it is 
peripatetic: it goes where the cases are. Now in that sense it is not, 
in principle, different from the High Court of Justiciary, which 
has always gone on circuit to various parts of Scotland. But even in 
the days when the High Court used to visit more provincial towns 
than it does now — most notoriously, perhaps, Inveraray — it never 
met in village halls, barns or farm steadings, as the Land Court 
does. 

The final point of difference — and this makes the Land 
Court unique — is that it must have a Gaelic speaker as one of its 
members. At the present time it has two. I am not the statutory 
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Gaelic member — that is Angus Macdonald from Sleat in Skye — 
but my present secondment to the court means that for the time 
being we have two. 

Although the Act which set it up was passed in 1911, the Court 
did not open for business until 1 April, 1912. Not an auspicious 
day to open the doors, but that was the day chosen. Hence the 
centenary of the Court fell in April 2012. 

What I want to do in this talk is to give a thumbnail sketch of 
some aspects of the Courts first centenary. It will be anecdotal and 
superficial rather than scholarly and analytical. But in the time 
available I can do no more. 

I want to preface what I have to say by referring to the inscription 
which is to be found on the rim of a £2 coin. For those of you who 
have never noticed that there is such an inscription, it says this: 
“Standing on the shoulders of giants”. This phrase is taken from a 
letter written by Sir Isaac Newton — who was at the time Master of 
the Royal Mint — to a fellow scientist in 1676, when he wrote "JI 
have seen further it is by standing on the shoulders of giants”. This was 
taken by Lord McGhie, our current Chairman, as a fitting motif 
for our centenary celebrations. When we, as 21“ century members 
of the Court, read its history we certainly feel like pygmies standing 
on the shoulders of giants. Flawed giants some of them, but giants 
nevertheless. Everything that follows, some of which appears not 
to reflect well on those of whom it is said, has to be understood in 
that context. 

Who were these giants? The first Chairman of the Court was 
Neil J D Kennedy, the son of the Free Church manse of Rosehall 
in Sutherland. He was an advocate and had been Sheriff of 
Renfrewshire & Bute until his appointment to the Chair of the 
Crofters Commission’ in 1908. So he already had four years of 
experience of administering crofting law before becoming the 
Land Courts first Chairman. A brilliant man, he was also a flawed 
man, who very nearly wrecked his career by publishing a vitriolic 
polemic against the judges of the Second Division of the Court 
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of Session‘ in 1896. Having somehow survived that — possibly 
because the criticisms were merited in the eyes of his peers — he 
went on to become not only a sheriff but Professor of Civil and 
Scots Law at Aberdeen University. 

The worst thing you can say about a judge is that he is biased; 
that he does not do fairly. Lord Kennedy was the victim of several 
attacks to that effect from the landed interests and their friends in 
the press, leading to the Land Court being described as “the new 
tyrants of the countryside” in an article in The Scotsman on 29 
May 1914 and as “an Agrarian Star Chamber” in an article in the 
Tory Blackwood’s Magazine in the same month. But Kennedy was 
loved as well as loathed and broadly in equal measure, with the 
division running along the tenant/landlord fault line. He might 
have been unpopular in Edinburgh but the Aberdeen press was 
almost unfailingly supportive. The Aberdeen Free Press quoted a 
John Sutherland of Buldoo as describing Kennedy as the “man 
who is to save Scotland”. Elsewhere in the north, a public meeting 
in Achnashellach declared his popularity “unbounded”. 

Kennedy was assisted by four agricultural members: Alexander 
Dewar; Col R F Dudgeon, Edward Morrison and Norman Reid 
(the Gaelic member) and by a team of seven Clerks headed up by 
the Principal Clerk, William MacKenzie, another Gaelic speaker 
and, indeed, a founder member of this society. The flexible nature 
of the Court allowed several courts to be deployed simultaneously, 
something which was needed in view of the Court’s workload. 
Each member could sit as what was called a “Division” of the 
Court, so five courts could be convened, the Chairman and each 
of the four members sitting as a Division. More usually, however, 
the Chairman went as part of what was called a “Full Court”, when 
he would be accompanied by two or more of the other members, 
depending, I suppose, on the complexity of the case. Because the 
agricultural members were not legally qualified they had to be 
accompanied by Clerks who were, such as MacKenzie himself. 

The heavy workload of the Court broke Kennedy’s health. 
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Although it was cancer which caused his death, on 12 January 
1918, he had suffered a couple of breakdowns before then and the 
diagnosis was made after he became ill during a circuit in Barra in 
November 1917. 

What was that workload like? In the first nine months of its life 
the Court received 2,440 applications and disposed of 646 of them 
within that period. In its first full year, 1913, a further 3,616 came 
through the door, producing a total of 5,410 cases to be dealt with, 
1,671 of which were disposed of that year and 3,739 required to 
be carried over into 1914. At that point in time they looked to 
be fighting a losing battle but fighting they certainly were. The 
members and clerks were away from home sometimes for months 
on end, working six days a week and sometimes even travelling on 
Sundays. They were snowed in in Arran, they took their lives in 
their hands crossing the fords between Benbecula and the Uists and 
suffered many a hardship and mishap. And they were staying, not 
in comfortable hotels such as the one in which we meet tonight, 
but in crofthouses or whatever other accommodation was to hand. 

If the accommodation was often basic, the means of transport 
in the early years were primitive. It was said of George Lamb, who 
succeeded MacKenzie as Principal Clerk in 1914 and went on to 
serve 30 years in that role, that on his first circuit he travelled by 
horse-drawn waggonette on land and an open rowing boat on sea, 
whilst on his last circuit to the Outer Isles he travelled by aeroplane 
and motor car. 

Most of the workload of the Court in the early days involved the 
fixing of fair rents for small holdings. Notice I say “small holdings” 
rather than “crofts”. The 1886 Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Act, 
and the Crofters Commission which it set up, were concerned only 
with crofts in the seven crofting counties of Scotland. The 1911 
Act extended, in effect, the crofting regime throughout Scotland, 
but using the term “small holding” rather than croft’. But, just 
like the Commission before it, the early work of the Court was 
dominated by fixing fair rents and cancelling rent arrears. This was 


a wave of work — a tsunami might be a better word — which, once 
worked through, was not going to recur. And it was, eventually, 
worked through. 

Returning to Lord Kennedy, because of the criticisms his 
judicial style had attracted, the Courts reputation was in need 
of some rehabilitation after his death. Not for the last time in its 
history it was to be a case of “cometh the hour, cometh the man”. 
Sheriff David Anderson had already stood in very effectively for 
Kennedy during his spells of illness and on Kennedy’s death he 
was appointed to the Chair of the Court, taking the judicial title 
Lord St Vigeans, after the small village on the coast just north of 
Arbroath. David Anderson was quiet, studious, diligent, judicial to 
his fingertips, unfussy, and a good lawyer to boot. His exemplary 
demeanour created widespread confidence in the court. He quietly 
and unobtrusively served 16 years in the Chair and left the Court, 
on his retirement in 1934, a better, and better-regarded, place than 
he had found it. 

As will be becoming apparent, I am hanging this history loosely 
on the successive chairmen of the Court. Pursuing that approach, 
we can skip quickly over the next two chairmen because they held 
office only briefly. Lord Macgregor Mitchell came from an unusual 
professional background for a Land Court man: the criminal law. 
He was the foremost jury pleader of his day. His legacy to the 
Court was the introduction of judicial robes for the Chairman: 
his predecessors had worn the black silk gown of senior counsel. 
One of the great loves of his life was his alma mater, St Andrews 
University, of which he was elected Rector in 1937, and his time 
on the Land Court was cut short by his untimely death, while 
chairing a meeting of the Court of St Andrews University, on 25" 
April, 1938. He had been Chairman of the Land Court for less 
than four years. 

Macgregor Mitchell was succeeded by Thomas David King 
Murray. Lord Murray was highly regarded and, so far as we know, 
quite happy in the job until fate took a hand with the sudden 
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death of Lord Justice-Clerk Craigie Aitchison in May 1941. As 
Walter Mercer notes in his fine chapter about the early Chairmen 
of the Land Court in No Ordinary Court, that death “changed 
everything and set in train a sequence of events which was to shape 
the future of the Court for a quarter of a century”. 

At that time, when a judge died it was customary for the Lord 
Advocate of the day to appoint himself to the vacant office. Such 
a thing would be unthinkable today, but not then. But no one 
could have doubted the suitability of Thomas Cooper, the Lord 
Advocate of the day and one of the greatest legal minds of 20" 
century Scotland, for high judicial office and he duly appointed 
himself Lord Justice-Clerk. His post was filled by the Solicitor 
General, James Reid. That left the post of Solicitor General vacant. 
Normal protocol of the time made Robert Gibson KC, the senior 
socialist member of the bar, the expected choice. The very notion 
caused consternation at Parliament House. Such an appointment 
was to be avoided at all costs. Why? Because certain personality 
traits (he was not a modest man) had made him deeply unpopular 
at the bar. How? Lord Justice-Clerk Cooper himself is credited 
with the solution. It is said that he persuaded Lord Murray to 
resign the Chairmanship of the Land Court and resume practice at 
the bar — a very unusual step and one requiring Royal permission, 
but one no doubt induced by the prospect of better things in due 
course. This created a vacancy in the Land Court which was duly 
offered to, and accepted by, Robert Gibson. And better things duly 
followed for Thomas David King Murray when he was appointed 
to the Court of Session bench a couple of years later under the 
judicial title Lord Birnam. 

So began the 25 year chairmanship of Lord Gibson: he was 
Chair for a quarter of the Court’s first centenary. The stories of his 
eccentricities, foibles and faults are legion but, as a corrective to 
those, it should be said that Robert Gibson was a very able man. 
Something of a polymath, he was a triple graduate in Arts, Science 
and Law. He served in the Great War, had a successful career at 
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the bar and became, in the years following his election in 1936, a 
much loved and respected Labour MP for Greenock. During his 
career at the bar he showed an interest in agricultural matters and 
was often instructed by the renowned Donald Shaw, the solicitor 
who became known as “the crofters’ agent” as a result of his many 
court appearances on behalf of land raiders and crofters in the 
inter-war years. This caused Gibson’s appointment to be welcomed 
in the agricultural world and he went through his judicial career 
thinking of himself and of the Court as the friends of the crofter 
and farmer. 

Lord Gibson began his chairmanship orthodoxly enough, 
even if his habit of wearing wig and gown wherever the Court 
went — and I do mean wherever it went — might be thought a 
bit odd in comparison with today’s practice, when we have pretty 
much abandoned the use of wigs and gowns in the Land Court 
altogether. The photograph on the front of No Ordinary Court 
shows him on circuit, the place is not recorded, with John Cook 
and the redoubtable Colin MacDonald author of Croft and Ceilidh 
and other books. The photograph, with Gibson in wig and gown 
and Macdonald in plus-fours, makes the No Ordinary Court point 
rather neatly. 

But by the mid-1950s things had begun to go badly awry. Two 
things happened which were to cause consternation. The first 
caused consternation in the Scottish courts hierarchy; the second, 
more briefly, among the nation’s military. 

In 1955, in the course of a case called Kennedy v Johnstone’, 
Lord Gibson had an extraordinary run-in with the judges of 
the First Division of the Court of Session. As Chair of the Land 
Court, Gibson himself had the same rank and tenure as a judge 
of the Court of Session but the 1911 Act provided a right to the 
Land Court and parties appearing before it to have questions of 
law referred to the Court of Session, thereby signalling that the 
Court of Session was the senior court. Also, the Land Court being 
a creature of statute, had a statutorily prescribed and circumscribed 
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jurisdiction, whereas the Court of Session’s was universal. The 
Land Court having decided the Kennedy case one way, it went 
on appeal to the Court of Session and the Court of Session 
reversed the Land Court. Gibson was having none of it and he 
did a most extraordinary thing. On Wednesday 21* December 
1955 he convened a sitting of the Court which was more in the 
nature of a press conference than a court hearing. He sat alone. 
The agricultural members either weren't allowed to sit with him or 
refused. He summoned the press and he delivered an extraordinary 
statement of which this is only a part:- 


“I have to declare to the agricultural community of the whole of 
Scotland with all the force of which I am capable that the First 
Division’s decision in Johnstone’s case is ultra vires, is contrary to 
law and is of no legal force and effect.” 


The statement concluded:- 


“I ask the agricultural community of Scotland at this festive season 
to be of good cheer and to continue to regulate their lives and 
manage their farms on the footing that the Land Court’s decisions 
upholding a tenant’s right of bequest of his tenancy still operate.” 


You probably have to be a lawyer to appreciate the enormity 
of what Gibson did. He was facing down the Court of Session by 
refusing to give effect to their decision on appeal. Had nothing 
else happened he would have had to be removed and it was, and 
is, no easy matter to remove a judge. The day — and Gibson’s 
chairmanship of the Court — was saved only by the agricultural 
members of the Court signing an order giving effect to the Court 
of Session’s decision. 

The second occasion for consternation took place some 17 
months later, in April 1957. The Court was in Benbecula to hear 
an application for the resumption, from crofting, of land for use as 
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a missile testing installation, or “rocket range”, as it became more 
colloquially known in Uist. It was a big case, of national interest. It 
attracted a stellar cast of lawyers, including a young James Mackay 
(who, as the Rt Hon Lord Mackay of Clashfern QC, was later 
to become Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain), and many 
journalists, including a young Neal Ascherson, then on his first 
assignment for the Manchester Guardian. 

There were mixed reactions to the prospect of a rocket range 
in the Uists. Opposition to it was led by one of the local Catholic 
clergy, Fr John Morrison — “Father Rocket” as he became known. 
Lord Gibson probably began from a position of some sympathy 
for that opposition. He was genuinely concerned to maintain local 
culture and anxious that it should not be overwhelmed by external 
forces. Then, in the course of the hearing, it occurred to him that 
allowing the rocket range to go ahead, on appropriate conditions, 
could be the saving of the Gaelic language and not the engine of 
its destruction. In that connection he said this:- 


“At this time we can make the Western Isles the Gaelic-speaking 
area that it was in Bruce’s time. The Gaelic language is the treasure 
house of all the culture of the Gaelic-speaking people. There would 
be a tremendous resurgence of the life of the people of Scotland 
if Gaelic was restored to the same honourable position that the 
tartan and kilt have been brought by the Armed Services.” 


He was therefore prepared to grant the resumption orders sought 
on condition that the range was operated by a regiment speaking 
nothing but Gaelic and wearing tartan trews. Looking back on 
that episode in as essay published 46 years later Neal Ascherson 
described what followed:- 


“There was a moment of stunned silence. It was broken by 
suppressed grunts. Glancing at the front rows, I saw that a young 
advocate with whom I had travelled on the boat from Oban had 
turn puce and stuffed a handkerchief into his mouth.” 
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The Court was suspended, and the officers and lawyers stood 
around in the wind outside, some incoherent with rage and others 
leaning against the wall to sob with laughter. That night, some 
anonymous gentlemen called on Lord Gibson for a little talk about 
NATO and ‘interests of the state’. Next morning, he reappeared, 
pale and dejected, to announce that the government’s decision to 
establish a guided missile range was an Act of State not open to 
question in any court of law. ‘Accordingly I withdraw my remarks 
of yesterday unreservedly.’ 

We mocked old Lord Gibson at the time. Today I feel differently 
about him. Perhaps Lord Gibson’s speech that morning in 1957 
was absurd. But the events of that night, when officers and 
security men bullied a judge into withdrawing his judgement were 
a disgrace to democracy.” (Ascherson, Stone Voices: The Search for 
Scotland, Granta (2003) pp 196-98). 

It should be said that the oral tradition of the Court ascribes the 
overnight change of mind to the influence of Gibson’s colleagues 
(those hearing the case with him) rather than to a visit from 
government agents, but, if that is wrong and Ascherson is right, 
the situation was indeed a serious one. 

But just as Kennedy survived his attack on the Second Division 
of the Court of Session, so Gibson survived his challenge to the 
First and what happened in Benbecula. The last years of his office 
were, however, marked by increasing unfitness for the role and he 
was eventually persuaded to retire in March 1965, only to die a few 
weeks later on 9 April of that year. 

I began this section of my remarks by speaking well of Lord 
Gibson. I shall end by doing the same. In his time on the Court 
Lord Gibson decided many hundreds of cases. If I may respectfully 
say so, he decided the vast majority of these correctly. For half his 
time in office he was well regarded, being referred to in The Bulletin 
of 22 May 1951, following a sitting of the Land Court in Paisley, 
as “a first-rate Chairman of the Land Court” with a reputation for 
“fair mindedness, common sense and ... a sense of humour”. It is 
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probably the case that, as with Kennedy, the unrelenting demande 
of the job played their part in unravelling the man of whom that 
was said. But that it was said should not be forgotten. 

After Gibson’s retirement, in an echo of events after Lord 
Kennedy’s death, someone had to be found who could rehabilitate 
the reputation of the Court. That task fell to a tall, elegant, kilt- 
wearing Orcadian, famous, among other things, for having been 
dismissed as Peter Manuel’s counsel; Harald Leslie QC. The choice 
was perfect. An islander, a successful advocate, a man of style and 
wit but also of substance, in his 13 years in the Chair Lord Birsay 
completely restored people's confidence in the Court. 

Time allows me only two stories from his tenure. The first 
involves a Divisional Court circuit in Raasay just after Calum 
MacLeod had finished building his famous road to Arnish in 
the north of the island. As already said, a “Division” comprises a 
member of the Court, usually an agricultural member, sitting with 
a Clerk who is also a Legal Assessor. Calum was less than impressed 
that only a Division of the Court had come to hear the case, so he 
told them: “Whatever your decision, I am going to appeal. I want 
Lord Birsay to see my road.” I think that tells us something not 
only about how well known Birsay was but how well liked. 

‘The second is an illustration of his wit. Hearing a case about a 
croft boundary, he shouted after a witness setting off to pace out 
the boundary, “Remember, your feet are on oath!”. 

There have been three other post-Gibson chairmen. Lord Elliott 
(1978-92) was a man with a very distinguished military record — 
he won the Military Cross and wrote a book about his wartime 
experiences, Esprit de Corps: A Scots Guards Officer on Active 
Service, 1943-45’. Prior to his appointment to the Land Court 
he had been President of the Scottish Lands Tribunal and on his 
appointment to the Court the two positions were conjoined. 

Lord Philip held office for the shortest period of all nine 
chairmen — from 1993 to 1996 — but only because he was then 
persuaded to join the bench of the Court of Session where he went 
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on to have a distinguished career, from which he only recently 
retired. Being a keen piper and knowing I was from Portnalong, 
he always asked after Kenny Gillies of Portnalong*, someone well 
known to me and to your Chairman. 

The ninth and current Chairman of the Court is Lord McGhie, 
who succeeded Lord Philip in 1996. The number of cases we hear 
these days is tiny compared to the workload of the Court in its 
early days but they tend to be more complex. Crofting continues 
to throw up difficult questions and the law in the other branch of 
our jurisdiction — tenanted farms known as “agricultural holdings” 
— is not getting any simpler either. So it has fallen to Lord McGhie 
to decide a number of important and difficult matters in both 
areas. In the words of Lord Gill in his foreword to No Ordinary 
Court the Court has continued to prosper and have its reputation 
further enhanced under his chairmanship. 

That completes my account of the people who have had the 
honour of Chairing the Scottish Land Court in its first centenary. 
You will have noticed that there are no women among them. That 
is not to say that the women have not had a role in the work of the 
Court. In fact they have had three roles. I said life on the Court 
was hard in former times. But it wasnt all bad. There exists in 
the memorabilia of the Court a photograph of two men and a 
young woman picnicking in the heather. The photograph came 
from the family of Murdo Montgomery, who was a member of the 
Court from 1947 to 1963. It shows Murdo and a fellow member 
of the court on circuit. So who is the woman? Well, she was either 
a typist or their driver, those being two roles held by women in 
the history of the Court. With the Divisional Courts being away 
from home for weeks, sometimes months, on end, they took their 
typists with them to issue judgements and keep up with paperwork 
and correspondence as they went along. If she wasn’t a typist she 
would have been a driver. The World Wars had in many ways been 
liberating for women, and the Second World War had seen the use 
of women drivers in the war effort. In post-war years they found 
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employment in various departments of government or other public 
bodies, such as the Land Court. 

The third role for women was later in arriving. It was to be the 
mid-1990s before the Court was to have its first legally qualified 
Clerk, in the person of Laura Dolan. Two others have followed 
her, one of whom was Isabel Steel, a member of this society and 
present here with us tonight. The glass ceiling to the Principal 
Clerk’s position was finally broken in 2009 when Barbara Brown, 
our current Principal Clerk, was appointed in succession to Keith 
Graham who had spent 37 years in the employment of the Court, 
28 of them as Principal Clerk. 

And so we come to the Court’s centenary. It was the suggestion of 
Professor Jim Hunter, who wrote the opening chapter of our book, 
that we should mark it by making something of a pilgrimage to the 
site of the Battle of the Braes, where, in a sense, it had all begun. 
This posed something of a moral dilemma for the Court: how could 
a court be seen to be celebrating the scene of flagrant law-breaking? 
An article by David Ross in The Herald headed something like 
“Court to celebrate centenary by visiting Crime Scene” alerted us 
to the problem and Lord McGhie had to perform a very delicate 
balancing act in his remarks at the cairn which commemorates the 
battle. But it is the sort of thing he is, happily, much more adept at 
than possibly Lord Kennedy would have been, and certainly than 
Lord Gibson ever was. And so, on 28" April last year, we stood 
there in brilliant sunshine, looking out over the Sound of Raasay 
and listening to Margaret Stewart delighting the crowd of around 
100 with Mairi Mhor’s Eilean a’ Cheò. Followed by a lecture on 
Gladstone at Portree High School by Professor Ewen Cameron of 
the University of Edinburgh, whose mother comes from Idrigill in 
Skye and, as a member of this Society, is here tonight, it was, all 
in all, a fitting reminder of the Court’s origins and the purposes it 
was created to serve. 

What of critical assessment of the Court’s work over its first 100 
years? For that we return to Lord Gill, who, in his 2009 Report of 
the Scottish Civil Courts Review, said this:- 
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“219. ‘The reputation of the Court has grown under a succession 
of distinguished Chairmen in the last 40 years. The modern 
extensions of its jurisdiction reflect the confidence that the Court 
enjoys from litigants and practitioners. 


220. In consequence of its clearly delimited subject areas, the 
flexibility of its procedures and the fact that most of the lawyers 
who practise in it are experienced in agricultural law, the Land 
Court has become a model of a specialist court. 


221. None of our respondents proposed any reforms to the 
jurisdictions and procedures of the Land Court. We propose 
none.” 


For once, however, Lord Gibson put it more succinctly. But he 
also put it in Latin:- 


“O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint, agricolas.” 


‘That was said at a sitting of the Land Court in the very unusual 
setting of the High Court building in Glasgow on 14 June 1950. 
In the Minute Books of the Court Lord Gibson himself translates 
it as “How fortunate you are. You do not realise your good fortune, 
O you farmers”. The luck referred to is the good fortune of the 
farmers of Scotland in having had their affairs regulated by the 
Scottish Land Court for almost 40 years by that point. That good 
fortune has now extended to a century, not out. 
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Edinburgh, Avizandum Publishing Ltd, No Ordinary Court: 100 Years 
of the Scottish Land Court, 2012. 


Now Lord President of the Court of Session. 


This is a reference to the first Crofters Commission, set up by the 
Crofters Holdings Act 1886 and replaced by the Scottish Land Court 
in 1912. 


The Court of Session is divided into an Outer House, comprised of the 

more junior judges hearing cases on their own, and an Inner House, 

comprised of the more senior judges, hearing appeals and usually 

sitting in threes. The Inner House is in turn divided into the divisions, The First 
Division, chaired by the Lord President of the day, and the Second Division, 
chaired by the Lord Justice-Clerk. The Inner/Outer and First/Second 

Divisions are conceptual not physical and, unlike football leagues, the 

First and Second Divisions rank equally. 


This extension was reined in, and the crofting regime confined largely to the 
crofting counties once again, by the Crofters (Scotland) Act 1955. 


1956 Scots Law Times, 73. 
Norwich, Michael Russell (Publishing) Ltd, 1996. 
For the uninitiated, Kenny Gillies of Portnalong is a well-known tune, 


frequently to be heard on pipes, accordion or fiddle and composed in 
honour of Kenny Gillies, 2 Portnalong, who died only a few years ago. 
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18" April 2014 
Domhnall Seatha — Fear-lagha nan Croitearan 


Nam oraid a-nochd tha mi a dol a thoirt cunntas air fear a bha 
gu math ainmeil air feadh Alba agus a bha gu h-araid measail aig 
croitearan agus cotairean na Gàidhealtachd anns a chiad trian 
dhen fhicheadamh linn, ach a tha an-diugh air a dhol, gu ìre mhòr, 
air dìochuimhn. Air an 12mh den Dùbhlachd am-bliadhna, bidh 
70 bliadhna bhon chaochail Dòmhnall Seatha agus, mar sin, tha e 
iomchaidh gun deigheadh oidhirp a dhèanamh am-bliadhna chum 
a chuimhne ath-bheothachadh. Tha an òraid a tha seo mar phàirt 
den oidhirp sin. Mar Ghàidheal, mar mhac croiteir agus mar fhear- 
lagha tha mi a faireachdainn fo fhiachan rudeigin a dhèanamh 
airson cuimhne na rinn Dòmhnall Seatha do chroitearan agus gu 
h-àraidh do chotairean na Gàidhealtachd a chumail beò. 

Ged a tha Dòmhnall Seatha air a dhol air dhiochuimhn’ an- 
diugh, cha b’ ann mar sin a bha bho chionn leth-cheud bliadhna 
nuair a bha mise a’ fas suas anns an Eilean Sgitheanach. Nuair a 
dh'éirich buaireadh ann am baile Phort nan Long anns na Siathadan 
agus a bha m athair na Chlairc a Bhaile, bhithinn ga chluinntinn 
a radha, “O, nan robh Domhnall Seatha beo. Aig an am, bha an 
Seathach air a bhith marbh fichead bliadhna, ach ged a bhiodh e 
air a bhith bed, chan eil fhios agam dé cho feumail agus a bhiodh e 
air a bhith dha m athair: oir b' e buaireadh am measg chroitearan 
a bha a gabhail àite anns a bhaile agus ’s ann an còmhstrithean 
eadar croitearan agus uachdarain a choisinn Dómhnall Seatha a 
chliù mar Fhear-lagha nan Croitearan agus ’s e sin tiotal òraid na 


h-oidhche nochd. 
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Tha an òraid na còig earrainnean. Ach na gabhaibh dragh, tha 
ceithir dhiubh gu math goirid! Toisichidh mi le earrainn ghoirid 
air cò e, càit as an robh e agus a leithid sin: san dara àite facal 
mu dheidhinn an t-suidheachaidh — an co-theacsa — anns an robh 
e beó agus ag obair mar fhear-lagha; san treas aite — cridhe na 
h-òraid — eisimpleirean dhen t-seòrsa cùis anns an robh e an sas; sa 
cheathramh àite measadh air na rinn e; agus, anns a chrìoch, facal 


goirid mu dheidhinn deireadh a latha. 
I Tùs a latha 


Nuair a thòisich mi a rannsachadh an t-Seathaich, bho chionn 
dusan bliadhna air ais, bha dùil agam nach robh ann ach fear- 
lagha ann an Dùn Èideann a bha air ùidh a ghabhail ann an cor 
chroitearan agus chotairean na Gàidhealtachd. Ged a tha Seathaich 
a siud agus a seo air feadh na Gàidhealtachd, chan eil an t-ainm 
cho Gàidhealach agus gun toireadh e ort smuaineachadh anns 3 
bhad gur e Gàidheal a bha seo. Agus cha robh e mì-chumanta 
aig an àm do dhaoine mu dheas a bhith a gabhail ùidh ann an 
gnothaichean fearainn mu thuath. 

Mar sin bha dùil agamsa gur e fear-lagha a Dùn Èideann a bha 
anns an t-Seathach. Tuigidh sibh, ma-thà, meud mo shòlais nuair 
a fhuair mi a-mach gur e Sgitheanach a bh’ ann agus Gàidheal le 
Gàidhlig, gu cùl a dhroma. 

Rugadh Dòmhnall Seatha anns an Torr Mhòr ann an Slèite air 
19 den Ògmhios 1871. Rugadh e ann an Taigh-Sgoile an Torr 
Mhòir, far an robh athair, Iain Seatha, na mhaighstir-sgoile aig 
an àm. Bhoineadh Iain do Dhiùranais agus a bhean, Magaidh, do 
Shlèite agus mar sin chan e coigrich a bha ann a h-aon seach aon 
dhiubh. 

Bha Sgoil an Torr Mhòir air aon dheth na sgoiltean a chaidh 
an dùnadh mar thoradh air Achd an Fhoghlaim 1872, agus mar 
sin cha robh an teaghlach fada anns an Torr Mhòr an dèidh breith 
Dhòmhnaill, an còigeamh duine-cloinne ann an teaghlach de 
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sheachdnar. Ghluais iad an uair sin gu Taigh-Sgoile Aird Shlèite 
agus as a sin, a réir coltais, dhan a Chnoc Bhreac ann an Bhatarnais. 

Seach gu robh an teaghlach na b’ fhèarr dheth na bha a mhòr- 
chuid, bha Dòmhnall ann an suidheachadh far an robh e nas fhasa 
dha rudeigin a dheanamh as fhein. Tha cunntas aig Oilthigh Dhún 
Èideann air fear Dòmhnall Seatha, a bha air a bhith aig Sgoil a 
Chnuic Bhric, a’ tòiseachadh ann am Faculty Lagha an Oilthighe, 
ann an 1894-95. Bhiodh Dòmhnall an uair sin 23. Chan eil cunntas 
sam bith aca gun tug e a-mach ceum ann an lagh, neo air cuin neo 
carson a dh'fhàg e, ach ’s fheudar gun tug e a-mach a dhreuchd 
direach le a bhith ag obair còmhla ri buidheann fhir-lagha, mar a 
bha cumanta gu leór aig an am. Agus is math dh'fhaoidte gur ann 
anns a bhaile seo fhéin a rinn e sin oir tha cunntas againn gu robh 
e ag obair còmhla ri MacAndrew Wright & Murray ann an Inbhir 
Nis mus do nochd e, agus e a-nise ag obair air a cheann fhèin, ann 
an Dùn Èideann aig fior thoiseach an fhicheadamh linn. 

Tillidh sinn gu beatha phearsanta Dhòmhnaill fhathast anns an 
òraid seo ach tha an t-àm a-nis facal a radha mu dheidhinn a cho- 
theacsa eachdraidheil aig toiseach an fhicheadamh linn, ged is e 
eachdraidh a tha sin air am bheil an cruinneachadh seo gu math 
eòlach. 


II Co-theacsa 
Blàr a Chumhaing 1882 
Achd nan Croitearan 1886 
Aimhreit ann an Leòdhas (Pàirc agus Aiginis) 1887-1888 
An Cogadh Mòr 1914-1918 


Talamh dha na Gaisgich? 1918 
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DI Eisimpleirean dhe na cùisean anns an robh e an sas 


Ged a bha an Seathach an sàs ann an àireamh mhòr de chùisean, 
cha cheadaich an ùine dhomh ach sùil a thoirt air a dhà dhiubh 
agus chan eil mi dèanamh sin ach dìreach mar eisimpleirean 
dhen an t-seòrsa rud anns an robh e an sàs. Chan eil càil sònraichte 
mun deidhinn; chan eil annta ach eisimpleirean. Tha mi air aon a 
thaghadh bhon àm ron a Chogadh Mhòr agus aon bhon àm as a 
dhèidh. 


(i) Bhatarsaigh 


Anns an Iuchar 1906 chaidh deichnear chotair a Barraigh tarsaing 
gu Eilean Bhatarsaigh agus shuidhich iad iad fhèin air talamh a sin. 
Thog iad hutaichean agus, an ath earrach, thòisich iad air an talamh 
àiteach. ’S ann leis 2 Bhana-Mhorair Cathcart a bha Bhatarsaigh 
aig an am ach bha e a-muigh air mhal aig tuathanach. Cha robh 
a fuireach air an Eilean ach an tuathanach agus duine neo dithis a 
bha ag obair dha. Anns & Ghiblein 1907 thug a Bhana-Mhorair 
Cathcart a-mach òrduighean lagha an aghaidh nan réideirean ach 
bha leisg oirre a dhol na b’ fhaide na sin oir bha i aig an aon 4m 
ann an conaltradh ri Oifis na h-Alba a thaobh tighinn gu aontadh 
leothasan airson croitearan a shuidheachadh air an Eilean. Ach 
chaidh mìosan seachad as aonais piseach tighinn air 3 chonaltradh 
sin. Chan e a-mhàin gun do dh'fhuirich na rèideirean far an robh 
iad, ach thòisich an àireamh ri fàs mar a thàinig barrachd dhaoine 
tarsaing à Barraigh airson sealbh a ghabhail air talamh dhaibh fhèin. 
Seach gur ann nas miosa a bha cùisean a fas na sealladh-se, anns 
a chiad mhìos dhen ath bhliadhna, 1908, ghearain i ri Cùirt an 
t-Seisein nach robh na rèideirean air feairt a thoirt air òrduighean 
na Cùrtach. Shuidhich Chùirt an 19 latha den Chèitein airson 
a chúis a chluinntinn agus chaidh fios gu na rèideirean ann an 
Bhatarsaigh gu robh aca ri bhith ann an Dùn Èideann air an latha 
sin. 
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Ach ciamar a bha deichnear chotairean truagha a dol a 
phaigheadh an slighe a Dhún Eideann? Chuir iad fios chun na 
Cùirt nach b’ urrainn dhaibh: nach robh an t-airgead aca. Chaidh 
a chùis-lagha an uair sin a cur dheth chun an dàrna latha den 
Ògmhios, agus cò a phàigh an cosgaisean-siubhail aig a’ cheann 
thall ach Bhana-Mhorair Cathcart, agus chaidh an deichnear a 
Dhùn Èideann air an trèan. 

Nis ’s ann aig an ire seo a tha sinn a faicinn an t-Seathaich 
na dhreuchd, chan ann mar fhear-lagha, ach mar “PR agent”. Bha 
fios aig Dòmhnall Seatha nach robh a dol a shoirbheachadh le 
na réideirean anns a Chúirt an ath latha. Bha iad air an lagh a 
bhristeadh. Dh'fhaodadh dùil a bhith aca ri tomhais de cho- 
fhaireachdainn agus de thrócair ach bha fios aige nach robh dol as 
aig a Chúirt ach peanas air choireigin a chur orra. 

Ach bha fios aige cuideachd nach ann ris a Chúirt a-mhàin a bha 
a ghnothach. Bha úidh mhór aig na paipearan-naidheachd ann an 
naidheachd sam bith dhen t-seórsa seo bhon Ghaidhealtachd. Bha 
an ùidh sin air leantainn bhon t-sri a bha air a bhith a dol air adhart 
bho dheireadh na 19mh linn deug; leithid Blàr Chumhaing. 
Mar sin bha an Seathach deiseil airson brath a ghabhail air miann 
nam pàipearan-naidheachd airson naidheachdan den t-seòrsa seo. 

Chaidh comataidh a chur air dòigh airson coimhead as dèidh 
nam Barrach fhad ’s a bha iad sa Phriomh-bhaile. Bha 300 duine 
a feitheamh air an tréan, ach le mearachd bha na Barraich air a 
dhol dhan phàirt cheàrr dhen trèan ann an Larbert, agus an àite 
tighinn aiste aig stèisean Sràid a Phrionnsa — far an robh an 300 a 
feitheamh — chaidh an giùlain dìreach a-steach gu Waverley. Seo an 
aithris a thug paipear-feasgair Dhùn Èideann air a chùis: 


“Mr Donald Shaw, their law agent, and several members of 
the committee formed to look after the interests of the Barra 
men, immediately repaired to the Waverley station to welcome 
the squatters. Few persons were in the station, but a cheer was 
raised as the blueclad fishermen made for their quarters in the 
High Street.” 


Mas ann anns an Áird Shràid a bha an loidseadh, cha robh fada 
aca ri dhol an ath latha chun na Coach. Bha a Chùirt a cur 
thairis. An Evening News a-rithist: 


“The proceedings excited a considerable amount of public 
interest. The courtroom was packed to overflowing, while 
a large number of spectators overlooked the scene from the 
galleries above. The squatters were accommodated in a seat 
immediately behind the reporting bench. A bronzed and hardy 
lot they looked in their seafaring garb, the respectability of 
which certainly did not suggest dire poverty.” 


Chaidh na b’ urrainn a ràdha às an leth, ach, mar a thubhairt 
mi, cha robh dol as aig a Chùirt ach am peanasachadh agus fhuair 
iad dà mhìos prìosain. Ach rinn Dòmhnall Seatha cinnteach nach 
robh iad air dèiligeadh riutha mar eucoraich chumanta:- 


“Ihe sentence pronounced was two months imprisonment 
upon each of the respondents. The crofters, who had the 
terms of the sentence interpreted to them in Gaelic by their 
solicitor, accepted the situation stolidly. After the sentence was 
pronounced they retired to one of the side rooms in Parliament 
House and partook of refreshments. The intention was to have 
them removed to the Calton Prison in the ordinary prison 
van, but Mr Donald Shaw, their agent, objected, and offered 
to provide another conveyance. Shortly after three o'clock they 
were removed in cabs. 

Three prisoners and a policeman were in each cab. As each 
batch emerged into the square a cheer was raised, and they were 
exhorted to keep up their courage by persons in the crowd. 
They all appeared in good spirits, smilingly acknowledged the 
greetings of the crowd.” 
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Ach ged ab e da mhios priosain binn na Curtach, cha robh dad 
de dhúil aig an t-Seathach gnothaichean fhagail aig a sin. Ged a 
bha a Chúirt seachad cha robh piseach sam bith air tighinn air an 
t-suidheachadh èiginneach a thaobh talamh a chuir a Bhatarsaigh 
iad an toiseach. Ach bha cuideam a-nis air an riaghaltas an 
suidheachadh sin a chur ceart agus ro mheadhan an luchair chaidh 
ainmeachadh gu robh iad air tighinn gu aonta leis an uachdaran 
airson croitean a chruthachadh air Bhatarsaigh. Mar phairt dhen 
aonta sin dh'iarr a Bhana-Mhorair Cathcart gun deigheadh na 
prìosanaich a leigeil ma sgaoil agus bha iad air ais ann am Barraigh 
air an 20mh den Iuchar, an dèidh sia seachdainean a chur seachad 
as a phrìosan agus a Bhana-Mhorair Cathcart a-rithist a pàigheadh 
an cosgaisean-siubhail. 

Ach a-rithist, cha b’ esin deireadh na sgeòil dhan an t-Seathach oir 
bha duilgheadasan aige leis an riaghaltas a thaobh cé a dheigheadh 
an taghadh airson na croitean ùra a bhathas a cruthachadh ann 
an Bhatarsaigh. Mar sin lean obair a thaobh Bhatarsaigh airson 
co-dhiù bliadhna eile. 

Ach ged a bha an suidheachadh ann an Bhatarsaigh a-nis a 
tighinn gu ceann, bha na bha air tachairt an sin na mheadhan air 
iomadach suidheachadh eile dhen aon sheòrsa a bhrosnachadh — 
ann an sùilean an Scotsman co-dhiù:- 


“Crofters and cotters in every part of the Islands and Highlands 
have watched the conflict in Vatersay; they have watched how 
much they may dare to do; a fiery cross of licence is passing 
from district to district. Presumably, it will be impossible for 
landlords to let a farm on the expiry of a lease, for no tenant 
will care to face vexation and tyranny like that of which the 
occupant of Vatersay has been the victim... Lord Pentland is 
now in the tightest grip of his Hebridean delinquencies.” 


(The Scotsman, 22 June 1909) 
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Co dhiù a tha e Dor gus nach eil eur e an dòigh anns an do 
laimhsich an riaghaltas suidheachadh Bhatarsaigh a thug misneach 
do dh'eileanaich eile gnothaichean a ghabhail nan làmhan fhèin, 
's e aon rud a tha fior gun do dh'èirich an aon shuidheachadh 
a-rithist agus a-rithist anns na deich bliadhna fichead as deidh na 
thachair ann an Bhatarsaigh. Agus bha an Seathach an sas anns a 


mhòr-chuid dhiubh. 
(ii) Ratharsair 


Chan ann às na Hearadh neo às Uibhist a tha mi air an ath eisimpleir 
a thaghadh — ged a bha an Seathach an sàs ann an cùisean anns na 
h-Eileanan sin cuideachd — ach às Eilean Ratharsair. 

Ach is ann an Eilean Rònaigh, beagan tuath air Ratharsair, a 
tha toiseach ar sgeòil. Anns a bhliadhna 1920 thadhail Cùirt an 
Fhearainn air Rònaigh airson màil a shuidheachadh air na croitean 
an sin. Bha na màil a bha Cùirt an Fhearainn a suidheachadh ìosal 
co-dhiù, ach bha na croitean ann an Rònaigh cho truagh agus gu 
robh e doirbh dhan a Chùirt màl sam bith a chur orra. Seo a thuirt 
a Chùirt:- 


“Ihe general conditions under which these tenants live 
are miserable in the extreme. The land on the island, both 
pasture and arable, is of the poorest quality and the housing 
accommodation and sanitary arrangements are of the most 
primitive description... It is difficult to know how anyone can 
carry on under such conditions... In the opinion of the Court 
the island is suitable for nothing else than as a grazing for a very 
limited number of sheep.” 


Mar sin ann am beachd na Cùrtach, cha robh an t-Eilean 
freagarrach ach airson caoraich, agus glè bheag dhiubh aig a 
sin. Is beag an t-ioghnadh, ma-thà, gun do ghabh seachdnar de 
chroitearan an Eilein gnothaichean nan làmhan fhèin agus gun 
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do ghabh iad smachd air fearann ann an ceann a deas Ratharsair 
anns a Mhart 1920. Thoisich iad air an talamh aiteach agus air 
dachaighean a thogail agus, nuair a bha cuisean aca air dóigh, thug 
iad an teaghlaichean a Ronaigh a Ratharsair chun na dachaighean 
ùra sin. Chan eil rian gu robh na dachaighean sin uabhasach 
cofhurtail ach bha suidheachadh nan teaghlaichean ann an 
Ratharsair fada na b’ fhèarr na bha e air a bhith ann an Rònaigh — 
ach bha e mi-laghail. 

Nis, ’s ann leis a chompanaidh méinnidh William Baird & Co. a 
bha Ratharsair aig an am. Bha iad air a bhith a mèinneadh iarainn 
à sin fad a chogaidh ach bha na mèinnean air dùnadh aig deireadh 
a chogaidh. Cha robh uimhir de leisg orrasan an lagh a chur an 
sas an aghaidh na réideirean ’s a bha air cuid dhe na h-uachdarain 
eile; leithid 2 Bhana-Mhorair Cathcart, fhèin, Du s. Agus se sin 
a rinn iad. Thug iad a-mach òrduighean cùrtach — interdicts — an 
aghaidh na réideirean bho Chúirt an t-Siorraim ann am Port Righ 
san Iuchar 1921. 

Ach, an dèidh an teaghlaichean a thoirt à Rònaigh, cha robh 
doigh air an robh iad a dol a thilleadh. Bha an uair sin stand-off 
eadar na réideirean, an t-uachdaran agus an riaghaltas de sheòrsa 
a bha gu math bitheanta ann an stri an fhearainn. Air aon laimh 
cha robh an riaghaltas neo na h-uachdarain airson géilleadh ri 
bristeadh-lagha. Bha an riaghaltas ann an 1909 air gu leór dhen 
chaineadh sin fhaotainn a thaobh Bhatarsaigh. Ach, air an laimh 
eile, cha toireadh ni fon ghréin air na Ronaich tilleadh dhan eilean 
a dh'fhag iad. 

Mar sin cha do ghluais na Ronaich. ’S anns an t-Sultain 1921 
a chaidh an cur an gréim le feachd de phoilis a thainig orra aig da 
uair sa mhadainn ’s a thug a Phort Righ iad far an robh iad air an 
cumail fo ghréim airson dha neo tri latha. Chaidh fios a chur air 
Domhnall Seatha agus ’s e gearain a rinn esan a dh'fhàg gun deach 
an leigeil ma sgaoil air urras tilleadh chun na cùrtach air an 6mh 
den t-Samhain. 
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Bha fios aig Domhnall nan ruitheadh an lagh a ctirsa nach robh 
a feitheamh air na Rónaich ach peanas: an darna cuid, cain neo 
am priosan. Ach cha robh cain neo priosan a dol a thoirt fuasgladh 
air an t-suidheachadh a bh’ aig bun na cùise agus ’s e fuasgladh 
fhaighinn dhan t-suidheachadh sin air an robh Dòmhnall Seatha 
a-nis ag amas. Mar sin, anns an ùine a bh aige eadar meadhan na 
Sultaine agus toiseach na Samhna — nuair a bhiodh a chùis air 
beulaibh an t-Siorraim a-rithist — chuir e iomairt air dòigh airson 
rèiteach a lorg. Chuir e ann an sùilean an riaghaltais cho mì- 
reusanta s a bha e a bhith ag iarraidh air na teaghlaichean tilleadh a 
Rònaigh. Seo bho litir bhon t-Seathach gu Rùnaire na Stàite airson 
Alba air 25mh den Dàmhair 1921:- 


“It would be a crime to compel these poor people to return 
to Rona, even if their former hovels there were still available. 
It is not the men’s fault but their misfortune that they remain 
in breach of the interdict pronounced against them, for if they 
had any place to which they could reasonably remove, I have no 
doubt that they would do so, just to show their respect for the 
Court. Should they come South it would only be to add to the 
ranks of the unemployed and homeless. They ask for no doles 
but merely the liberty to cultivate for food, and occupy certain 
lands now lying waste, but for which they are willing to pay a 
fair rent.” 


Anns an iomairt seo bha e a co-obrachadh le buidhnean leithid 
an Land League agus Comhairle Ceàird Inbhir Nis (Inverness 
Trades and Labour Council) agus buill-pàrlamaid. Ach thàinig an 
6mh den t-Samhain gun taobh seach taobh air gèilleadh agus às 
aonais rèite. 

Nochd Dòmhnall Seatha sa chùirt ann am Port Rìgh còmhla 
ri na Rònaich an latha sin. Nis, gu ìre bhig, tha mia dol far mo 
sgeòil an seo. Anns an èisteachd anns 3 chùirt am feasgar sin, às 
dèidh na sgoile, cò bha ann ach Tòmas MacCalmain agus e an uair 
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sin air a chiad bhliadhna ann an Ard-Sgoil Phort Righ. Bha am 
fear còmhla ris an robh e a loidseadh — fear “Sandaidh Beag” — na 
radical laidir agus thug e Tomas leis gu Taigh na Cùrtach a chum 
a shùilean fhosgladh mu dheidhinn suidheachadh nan croitearan. 
Na leabhar, Mo La gu Seo, tha MacCalmain a ràdha, “B’ e seo a 
chiad shealladh a fhuair mise air suidheachadh na Gàidhealtachd a 
bha ri mòran ùine agus neirt iarraidh orm anns na bliadhnaichean 
ri teachd.” Nach e Sandaidh Beag a rinn an gnìomh fheumail! 

Ach, @ tilleadh chum mo sgeòil, a thaobh an lagh, cha robh 
dad ann a b urrainn dhan an t-Seathach a dhèanamh airson nan 
Rònach; bha iad air an lagh a bhriseadh le fuireach air an talamh 
an aghaidh òrdugh na cùrtach. Mar sin dh'iarr e air an t-Siorram 
dàil a chur as a chùis airson ùine a thoirt airson an suidheachadh 
a rèiteach eadar Bòrd an Fhearainn agus na rèideirean. 'S e an 
aon dail a fhuair e gu sia uairean feasgar airson cothrom a thoirt 
dhan an fhear-lagha aig an uachdaran faighinn a-mach an robh 
comhraidhean a dol eadar am Bord is na réideirean. Nuair a 
thainig sia uairean, cha robh dearbhadh sam bith air beulaibh 
na curtach gu robh còmhraidhean a dol air adhart agus thug an 
Siorram a-mach binn: cain de £15 an duine a chur orra — airgead 
nach robh aca — neo sia seachdainean prìosain. Ged a dh’fhaodadh 
cuideigin eile a bhith air a’ chain a phàigheadh, Se am prìosan a 
roghnaich iad agus chaidh iad a phriosan Inbhir Nis, air an tréan, 
as a Chaol, air an 9mh latha den t-Samhain. Nuair a ràinig iad 
Inbhir Nis bha sluagh a’ feitheamh airson taic a chur riutha eadar 
an stèisean agus am prìosan, agus ged nach eil dearbhadh sam bith 
agam, cha ghabhainn ioghnadh ged a b e an Seathach a chuir sin 
air doigh. 

‘Tha an spéis a bly aig na Ronaich dhan an t-Seathach — agus an 
éiginn anns an robh iad — ri fhaicinn bhon litir seo air a sgriobhadh 
le Dòmhnall MacLeòid, fear de na réideirean, as leth chàich, as 
a phrìosan ann an Inbhir Nis gu Dòmhnall Seatha air 17 den 
t-Samhain 1921:- 


“Dear Sir, 


I had your letter this morning which I showed to the other men. 
We are all pleased to hear from you. Dear Mr Shaw, it is impossible 
for us to give an undertaking because we have no place to go, 
and, as you know our families are in Raasay, our cattle are there, 
our peats and potatoes are there, and we cannot bear to see our 
children exposed to the four winds of heaven.” 


'S e a bha dhìth, fuasgladh a lorg a bheireadh ùine dhan an 
riaghaltas agus dhan uachdaran tighinn gu còrdadh a thaobh am 
fearann a bha na Rònaich air gabhail thairis a cheannach agus a 
bhristeadh sìos na chroitean. Bha fuasgladh an duilgheadais seo 
soilleir dhan t-Seathach. Mar a thuirt mi bha a mhèinn iarainn 
ann an Ratharsair air dùnadh às dèidh a chogaidh. Dh'fhàg sin 
gu robh na taighean a bha a chompanaidh air a thogail dhan 
an luchd-obrach ann am baile Inbhir Àrais falamh. Carson, 
dh'fhaighneachd an Seathach, nach toireadh a chompanaidh leis 
an robh iad cead dha na Rònaich fuireach anns na taighean sin 
fhad ’s a bha suidheachadh an fhearainn ga rèiteach? 


“I believe there are some 40 vacant houses in Inverarish... which 
the Board (of Agriculture) could arrange to rent for the temporary 
occupation of the men and their families until their settlement on 
Holdings could legally be effected” 


(Shaw to Secretary of State, 25" October, 1921) 
Mu dheireadh thall ghéill an t-uachdaran; ghabh am Bord na 
taighean air mal agus chaidh na réideirean agus an teaghlaichean a 


dh'fhuireach annta gus an do cheannaich am Bord Ratharsair bho 
William Baird & Company ann an 1922. 
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IV Measadh air obair 


Chan eil a sin ach a dha de na suidhichidhean anns an robh 
Domhnall Seatha an sas. Bha moran eile ann: Eòlaigearraidh ann 
am Barraigh (1917); Col agus Griais ann an Leòdhas (1920); Baile 
Raghnaill agus Paiblesgearraidh ann an Uibhist a Tuath (1921); 
Srath Ard san Eilean Sgitheanach (1923); Sgarastagh Bheag anns 
na Hearadh (1927); agus Lacasdal ann an Leòdhas (1934). 

Chan eil teagamh sam bith nach robh meas mor aig tuath nan 
eilean air; chunnaic sinn sin anns an litir a sgriobh an Ronach, 
Dòmhnall MacLeòid, thuige às a phriosan ann an Inbhir Nis. 
Bhiodh dùil ris a sin. Ach dé a bheachd a bh’ aig na h-uachdarain 
agus na h-ùghdarrasan, leithid an riaghaltas air? Bha beachd gu 
math amharasach; mar a chi sinn bho na sgriobhaidhean a leanas. 


“Mr Shaw's statement that seven families have removed from 
Raasay is probably as unreliable as his assertion that all but two 
of the raiders are ex-service men ... 


Mr Shaw’s interpretation of the construction to be put on the 

regulations governing the settlement of service applicants may 

suit his purposes but the Board are satisfied that the proper 

construction is that given in the Secretary for Scotland’s letter 
e e > 

to him of 21“ inst. — 


Mr E Maclean, Assistant Secretary, Board of Agriculture to 
Under-Secretary for Scotland 18 October 1921 
Ann an litir a chaidh a sgriobhadh an déidh deasbad sradagach 


ann an Taigh nan Cumantan sa Chéitean 1923: 


“We were informed that Mr D Shaw, the Land League, and 
similar people are out to exploit this case for inter alia their 
own ends. The Labour MPs after Wednesday’s debate were 
in a reasonable mood and gave the Government credit for 
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reasonableness. It was therefore thought expedient to come to 
terms with the opposition before they were got at during the 
weekend.” 


Board of Agriculture to Scottish Office 1 June, 1923 


Co ris a bha e coltach mar fhear-lagha? Chan aithne dhomh. 
'S dócha gun cuir sin ioghnadh oirbh. Ach ’s e rud, anns na 
suidhichidhean anns am bheil sinn ga fhaicinn ag obair, chan eil 
an lagh air a thaobh. 

‘Tha e an-cOmhnaidh a nochdadh as leth feadhainn a tha air an 
lagh a bhriseadh agus chan eil moran is urrainn dha a dhéanamh 
as an leth air beulaibh na cùrtach. Mar sin tha e car doirbh 
dhuinn fios a bhith againn dé cho math ’s a bha e mar fhear- 
lagha. Ach tha fios againn gu robh e uabhasach, uabhasach math 
air gnothaichean a chur air dóigh ann an leithid de dhoigh agus 
gum piobraicheadh e beachdan a mhòr-shluaigh agus, leis a sin a 
dhéanamh, gun cuireadh e tuilleadh cuideim air an riaghaltas agus 
air na h-uachdarain tighinn gu còrdadh airson talamh fhaotainn 
dha na croitearan bochda a bha às aonais. Dh'fhaodadh tu a ràdha 
gu robh e an-còmhnaidh a call anns a chùirt ach a buannachadh 
a cheann-uidhe. 

Ann an leabhar a tha air nochdadh bho chionn ghoirid tha an 
t-ùghdar a ràdh seo, agus e a bruidhinn mu dheidhinn buaidh an 
Land League air strì an fhearainn: 


“For Nicolson, if less so for Newby, much of the agitation for 
land on Lewis was influenced by the Highland League and 
other radical groups, but perhaps the strongest connection is 
found in the figure of Donald Shaw. He was a solicitor and a 
member of the League and his firm was engaged to represent 
both raiders in their court cases and groups of applicants to the 
Board of Agriculture. 
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In his representations Shaw often articulates a moral, 
ideologically-based argument, basing the tenants’ claims to land 
on expropriated ‘ancestral’ holdings. In this way, ideological 
beliefs from within the local culture and society were linked 
to wider political aims. In addition, the use of such language 
by prominent League members may well have been one way in 
which the traditional beliefs in rights to land were maintained 
and continuity with earlier periods sustained.” 


Iain J M Robertson, Landscapes of Protest in the Scottish Highlands 
afier 1914, (Farnham, 2013) p 135 


Air mo shon-sa, ’s e am feum a bu mhotha a rinn e a bhith na 
eadar-mheadhanair eadar na croitearan, air an aon laimh, agus an 
riaghaltas agus na h-uachdarain air an laimh eile. B’ urrainn dha 
bruidhinn ri na croitearan nan cainnt fhéin agus bha edlas agus 
tuigse aige air an suidheachadh. B’ urrainn dha, mar an ceudna, 
bruidhinn ris an riaghaltas nan cainnt fhéin, mar gum biodh, agus 
bha eòlas pearsanta aige air na daoine ris an robh e a dèanamh 
gnothaich, chan ann a-mhain anns an riaghaltas — ann am Bord 
an Fhearainn — ach ann am poilitigs agus anns an lagh cuideachd. 
Bha e, mar gum biodh, eadar na réideirean (agus chan e a-mhain 
na réideirean ach gu leòr nach robh nan réideirean ach a bha ag 
iarraidh talamh) anns na h-Eileanan agus na feadhainn a bha 
ann an ùghdarras ann an Dun Eideann agus ann an Lunnainn. 
Dh'fhaodainn a dhol cho fada agus a ràdha mura b’ e Dòmhnall 
Seatha gu robh an aimhreit air a bhith nas miosa na bha i agus nas 
doirbhe a rèiteach. A dhaindeoin cho amharasach mu dheidhinn 
agus a bha cuid de mhuinntir a Bhùird, chan eil sinn uair sam 
bith ga fhaicinn a fàdadh an teine, mar gum biodh. ’S ann a 
bha e an-còmhnaidh a feuchainn ris an t-sìth a dhéanamh agus 
suidhichidhean a rèiteach, cho fad ’s a dheigheadh aige air a sin 
a dhèanamh agus còirichean nan croitearan a sheasamh aig an 
aon am. Cha robh e uair sam bith a dèanamh cùisean nas miosa 
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na dh'fheumadh iad a bhith; ’s ann a bha e an-còmhnaidh gan 


dèanamh na b fhearr. 
vV Deireadh a latha 


Facal goirid anns a chrìochnachadh mu dheidhinn an còrr de 
bheatha Dhòmhnaill. 

Mar a chunnaic sinn, bha e air a chumail trang le gnothaichean 
fearainn gu 1935 neo mar sin. Thar deich bliadhna fichead bha e 
air an t-uabhas ùine a chur seachad ag obair às leth nan croitear. 
Bha e air siubhal smuaineachail a dhèanamh eadar Dùn Èideann 
agus na h-Eileanan agus, uaireannan, sìos a Lunnainn, nuair a 
bha feum aige air èisteachd fhaighinn an sin. Ged a tha a chuid 
litreachan fhathast ri leughadh ann am pàipearan an riaghaltais, 
chan eil sgeul air na pàipearan aige fhèin, agus is mòr am beud, oir 
shealladh iad dhuinn an tighinn s a falbh a bha eadar e fhèin agus 
na feadhainn a bha e a riochdachadh. 

Shealladh iad dhuinn cuideachd ciamar a bha e air a phàigheadh 
airson a chuid saothrach; ma bha idir. °S dòcha gur ann leis an Land 
League ach chan eil cinnt agam air a sin. Aon rud a tha cinnteach, 
's e nach robh mòran aig na feadhainn a bha e a riochdachadh leis 
am pàigheadh iad e: ’s e a bhochdainn a dh'fhàg gu robh feum aca 
air a chuid sheirbheisean sa chiad àite. 

Ach ged nach do rinn e fortan a riochdachadh chotairean agus 
chroitearan nan eilean, feumaidh gu robh gu leòr de dh'obair eile 
aige a bha a cosnadh gu math dha, oir thar nam bliadhna chuir 
e fhèin agus a bhean ri chèile portfolio de thaighean agus oifisean 
ann an Dùn Èideann: aig aon àm bha còig aca a bharrachd air an 
taigh anns an robh iad a fuireach agus an oifis a-mach às an robh e 
ag obair. Agus nuair a chaochail e ann an 1944, dh’fhag e còrr agus 
£11,000 eadar airgead ri laimh, earrainnean neo iasadan a bha e 
air a thoirt do dhaoine eile; agus cha bheag an t-suim a bha an sin 
ann an 1944. 
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Chaochail Dómhnall na dhachaigh ann an Gilmore Place ann an 
Dun Eideann le bas aithghearr air an 12mh den Dùbhlachd 1944. 
Mar a bhiodh dúil, bha cruinneachadh mór aig an tiodhlacadh. 
Seo mar a thug An t-Obanach cunntas air:- 


“On Friday Mr Shaw was laid to rest in the Dean Cemetery 
beside his wife who predeceased him some years ago. The funeral 
was attended by a large number of representative Highlanders. 
‘The services at the house and the cemetery were appropriately 
conducted in Gaelic and English by the Very Revd Angus 
MacMillan D.S.O., M.C., of St Columbas (Gaelic) Church of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. At the grave Mr John Macdonald, the 
Pipe-Major of the Highland Pipers Society played ‘After the 
Battle’ after the benediction. So passed one who used great 
abilities to the benefit of others. In view of Mr Shaw’s close 
association with matters concerning small landholders and 
crofters, there were present at the funeral, representatives from 
the Scottish Land Court and Department of Agriculture ...” 


Tha an uair sin sreath fhada de ainmean riochdairean bho 
na buidhnean a tha sin agus gu leór eile, nam measg “Mr Sam 
Maclean, President of the Ceilidh nan Gàidheal”. ’S cinnteach eur 
e Somhairle MacIlleathain a bha seo — agus mas e, is cinnteach gur 
e an t-eólas a bb aige air na rinn Dòmhnall Seatha do réideirean 
Ratharsair a dh'fhàg ann e. 


Clach-uaghach an teaghlaich 


’S e teaghlach toilichte, dlùth dha chèile, a bha ann an teaghlach 
Dhòmhnaill. Bha dithis ghillean aige fhèin ’s a bhean. Lean an 
dithis aca an lagh agus bha iad nan luchd-pàirt còmhla rin athair. 
Ged a bha iad ro òg airson pàirt a ghabhail ann an obair an athar 


air taobh nan croitear, bha iad fhathast gan nochdadh fhèin air 
taobh an duine bhochd. Bha fear dhiubh gu h-àraid a dèanamh 
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moran obrach as leth aonaidhean-ceaird anns na Caogadan dhen 
linn a dh'fhalbh. Cha do phòs aon seach aon dhiubh agus mar sin 
chan eil sliochd ann a-mach bho Dhòmhnall, ged nach eil rian, 
le seachdnar a bhith anns an teaghlach dhan do rugadh e, nach 
eil gu leòr de chàirdean an àiteigin, ’s dòcha fiù ’s anns an Eilean 
Sgitheanach. 

A chàirdean, fada gu leòr ’s gu robh an òraid seo, chan eil an sin 
ach iomradh ghoirid air obair Dhòmhnaill Sheatha gu math nan 
daoine am measg an do rugadh e. Dh'fhaodadh — agus bu chòir — 
mòran a bharrachd a radh. Tha mi an dòchas gum bi a bhliadhna- 
sa, anns am bheil sinn a comharrachadh gu bheil 70 bliadhna 
bho chaochail e, na ceum-tòiseachaidh air an t-slighe a chum àite 
dligheach a chosnadh dha ann an eachdraidh na Gàidhealtachd. 
Chan eil àite nas freagarraiche ann airson a chiad cheum sin a 
ghabhail na an Comunn àrsaidh, ionnsaichte agus ionmholta 
seo: Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis. Mo thaing dhuibh airson an 
cuireadh a thoirt dhomh a bhith nur Ceannard air a bhliadhna a 
tha a-nis air tighinn gu crìch agus an cothrom seo a thoirt dhomh 
clach a chur air càrn Dhòmhnaill Sheatha. 
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A Chàirdean, tha mi a cur failt’ oirbh uile dhan chruinneachadh 
an seo — agus ’s e onair mhòr dhòmhsa a bhith ga dheanamh. Ged 
a tha corr is da cheud bliadhna air dol seachad bho Bhliadhna 
Thearlaich, tha Latha Chúil Lodair fhathast gu math dlùth ris a 
h-uile cridhe an seo. 

I am honoured to welcome you all, as friends who share the 
values of our forebears, as we gather together to remember all those 
who gave their lives 268 years ago — not only those who lie buried 
here but far beyond this battlefield. As we remember them, we also 
need to remember that this was not, and is not, a Scotland-England 
conflict, or Highland-Lowland, it is not a Protestant-Catholic 
issue, as some may think; there were Protestants and Catholics 
on both sides and many of Jacobites were Episcopalian. It is not 
even a cause that can be claimed by a list of clans — there were 
MacDonalds and MacLeods on both sides; families split down the 
middle, wives who secretly raised Jacobite supporters behind the 
backs of their Hanoverian husbands; there were brothers fighting 
against brothers. The Forty-Five is one of the most complex, 
and misunderstood, episodes in our history — an episode with 
far-reaching effects, not only on the Highlands, on Scotland, on 
Britain but on the world. 

When we listen to the Gaelic poetry and songs from the actual 
time, from the hearts and minds of the men and women who were 
engaged in Bliadhna Theàrlaich, only then we can have a better 
understanding of their experiences. Unlike many wars which are 
fought over land and resources — gold in days gone by, or today’s 
oil — this was a cause that was rooted in their recognition that the 
rich culture of the Gael was under threat and could be lost forever 
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if the people themselves did not take a stand. An unknown woman 
in Edinburgh sings to her husband: 


Brown-haired Allan, wake up and rise 

Gather your clan, remember your need of them 
Great Scotland will be under sentence of doom 
Unless her own people defend her. 


Ailein duinn, gabh sgoinn ’s bi’g éirigh 
Tionail do chlann, cuimhnich € fheum orr 
Bidh Alba mhòr fo bhinn nam bèistean 
Mura dìon a muinntir fhèin i. 

Hug o ro hi, hug oireannan 

Hug o ro hi, ri ri hiu o 

O hithill u hug oireannan. 


There’s a timelessness in this trumpet-call — and 268 years on, if 
our culture is to flourish we ourselves must act. 

Some of the bards knew the Prince personally, such as Col. John 
Roy Stewart of Badenoch who fought in the front line of battle: 


Mo chreach, Teàrlach Ruadh bòidheach 
Bhith ga dhìteadh aig Deòrsa nam biast; 
B’ e siud dìteadh na còrach 

An fhìrinn ’s a beòil foidhpe sìos. 

Ach, a Righ, mas a deòin leat 

Cuir an rìoghachd air seòl a chaidh dhinn; 
Cuir rìgh dligheach na còrach 


Ri linn na tha beò os ar cinn. 


Alas, the handsome, red-haired Charles 
Should be condemned by that monstrous lord 
This is condemnation of Justice, 

And the truth is brought low, mouth down. 
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Oh God, if it be your will, 

Set this kingdom on a course, for it has been taken away from us, 
Place the true and rightful king over us 

While this generation lives. 


But, at the end of the day, after the battle, he saw for himself the 
reality: 


Mo chreach mhór! na cuirp ghlé-gheal 
Tha nan laigh’ air na slèibhtean ud thall, 
Gun chiste gun lèintean 

Gun adhlacadh fhéin anns na tuill; 
Chuid tha bed dhiubh an dèidh sgaoilidh 
'S iad a bruthadh a chèile air na luing 
Fhuair na Chuigs an toil fhèin dinn 

’S cha chan iad ach “reubaltaich” ruinn. 


Alas the bright, white bodies 

That are lying on the moorland over there 

Without coffins, without shrouds, 

Without even burial in holes in the earth; 

Those that survived have been scattered 

Or packed up against one another in ships, 

The Whigs have got their will of us 

And all that they will call us now is plundering rebels. 


Nobody could fail to be moved by what he tells. Others, without 
names were widowed, orphaned and bereaved, men, women and 
children who lived through it were only the first of generations to 
be affected by the aftermath. 

But this is not a cue for us to fall into the role of victim — instead 
we can choose to turn it into a time to reflect on the impact of that 
on our language, our culture, our values. 


It was not only those who followed the Prince who were affected 
by the government’s Acts of Proscription — no matter whether 
they fought as Jacobites or Hanoverian they would denounce 
all weaponry and instruments of war and their society would be 
altered by the end to the heritable jurisdiction of the clans. But least 
expected, was the total ban on Highland dress — the humiliation, 
indignity, the stripping not only of their tradition, their identity 
but also of the only clothes they knew how to wear. Yesterday 
was Good Friday, or, as the Gaels say, Latha na Ceusa — the day 
of the crucifixion, when Christ was stripped of His garments, of 
dignity recognisable to people the world over. It’s worth taking a 
moment to remember the actual wording of the Act: Abolition and 
Proscription of the Highland Dress 19 George II, Chap. 39, Sec. 17, 
1746: 


“That from and after the first day of August, One thousand, 
seven hundred and forty-six, no man or boy within that part of 
Britain called Scotland, other than such as shall be employed 
as Officers and Soldiers in His Majesty’s Forces, shall, on any 
pretext whatever, wear or put on the clothes commonly called 
Highland clothes (that is to say) the plaid Philabeg, or little Kilt, 
Trowse, Shoulder-belts, or any part whatever of what peculiarly 
belongs to the Highland Garb; and that no tartan or party- 
coloured plaid of stuff shall be used for Great Coats or upper 
coats, and if any such person shall presume after the said first 
day of August, to wear or put on the aforesaid garment or any 
part of them, every such person so offending ... For the first 
offence, shall be liable to be imprisoned for 6 months, and on 
the second offence, to be transported to any of His Majesty's 
plantations beyond the seas, there to remain for the space of 
seven years.” 


The ultimate indignity is to be stripped of your clothing — 
and those who had pledged loyalty to King George discovered it 
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brought no rewards for the culture that had also sustained them 
for centuries was to be decimated, there would be no freedom in 
their own language. 

Reflecting the spirit of the Gael, Duncan Ban MacIntyre 
composed his “Oran don Bhriogais” (ode to trousers) at the loss of 
the Highland dress — the ONLY clothing Highlanders knew: 


Soraidh leis a bhreacan or 

Oir ’s ann air a tha mo rún 

B’ ait leam e os cionn mo ghlùin 
Ann am pleatadh dlùth mun cuairt. 


Farewell to the new plaid 

I have a great affection for it 

I enjoyed wearing it always above the knee 
And pleated around my waist. 


Gaels were to wait a full generation before the act was repealed 
by George III in 1782. Meanwhile, it was the perfect lure to fill the 
ranks of the British army with kilted Highlanders highly trained 
and with an unquestionable loyalty that had been part of their 
culture from time immemorial. 

Yet in Scotland today we don’t have to go far to sense a tartan 
cringe — even some eminent historians voice opinions that 
belittle our pride in wearing tartan, some citing — or blaming — 
Sir Walter Scott’s role in dressing George IV in tartan during the 
first royal visit after the Act was repealed. Surely this is a complete 
misunderstanding of both the facts and the motives: There seems 
much more to be gained in recognising that Scott took the very 
first opportunity possible to dress the monarch in the very fabric 
and dress that the ruling government had banned. I would consider 
that a tour de force, if ever there was one. This surely is our cue to 
reclaim that our confidence and not to cower behind the blame. 

Culloden cast a huge shadow over all our people, right across the 
world. But, as I reminded myself earlier, where there is a shadow 
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there must also be light. You cannot have a shadow without light. 
And we can walk in that light. 

As this year we celebrate Homecoming Scotland 2014, we 
welcome thousands of returning Highlanders, Lowlanders, some 
Jacobites — many will wear tartan, despite the fact that generations 
have passed since their forebears left the Old Country, they tell us 
that ‘still, the heart is Highland’. As they speak of their Highland 
forebears, who were Gaelic speaking, they regret the loss of the 
language, yet today, there are apparently more Gaelic learners in 
North America than in Scotland. 

As we share with them diverse ways of celebrating Highlandness 
it’s time for Scots the world over, and especially in Scotland, to pay 
more attention to what is behind their celebrations. 

In attending this ceremony of remembrance for all who fought 
and died at Culloden 268 years ago, we remember not only the 
individuals who died, but with them demise of the traditional 
values of the society of the Gael. In gathering together here we re- 
affirm our commitment to those values: honesty, loyalty, integrity, 
trust, fairness, faithfulness, justice, devotion — values that are 
endangered in modern society, and in some areas totally lacking. 

And if you go to any great gathering or Highland Games across 
the world, whether it’s Grandfather Mountain in North Carolina 
or Braemar in Scotland, before you start to comment on what 
you see, think on this: these people attend because they believe 
in those values, values that they struggle to attain or even to find 
in the hum-drum of everyday societies. But there, they can be 
surrounded by them. And it’s in that light that we can go forward, 
in the hope that the language and the culture that the Jacobites 
fought for, will be valued and flourish again as it did in the past. 
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Madainn mhath a chairdean. Tha e math a bhith comhla ribh 
an-diugh aig an àite shònraichte tha seo a cuimhneachadh na 
thachair an seo. ’S e urram mor tha seo dhòmhsa agus na adhbhar 
smaoineachaidh dhomh. 

“Oh, Drumossie, thy bleak moor shall, ere many generations 
have passed away, be stained with the best blood of the Highlands”. 
So, allegedly said the Brahan Seer, Coinneach Odhar (Kenneth 
Mackenzie), as he passed this place sometime in the first half of the 
17th century. As with so many of his prophecies he was correct. 
This place is indeed stained. And it is to honour those who did 
shed their blood on this field 269 years ago that we gather here 
today. 

It is a great privilege for me to be here this morning representing 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness at this Culloden Commemoration 
Service. I became a member of the Society in 1979, having been 
introduced by a great stalwart of the Society, Dómhnall Ailein 
MaclllEathain from North Uist. Since that time I have presented 
papers to the Society both in English and Gaelic. I have attended 
meetings. But I never dreamed for one minute that I would 
become its Chief. It is a great personal honour; and doubly so, 
because I follow in the footsteps of Dr Margaret Bennett, my 
former classmate at the Nicolson Institute in Stornoway. 

But I am very proud to be here for another reason. I was Chair 
of Bord na Gaidhlig (the Gaelic Language Board) when we agreed 
with the National Trust for Scotland in 2007 that Gaelic would 
be one of the languages used to guide visitors round the Centre at 
Culloden. Today I pay tribute to the National Trust for Scotland 
for its sensitivity throughout the process. I also pay tribute to Allan 


Campbell, an Honorary Chieftain of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
who was then Chief Executive of Bord na Gaidhlig. Like myself, 
Allan also felt strongly that there was something intrinsically right 
about having Gaelic at this place. It was not just symbolic that it 
should take its rightful place alongside other national languages 
on this important historical site. There is more than symbolism 
involved. There is an appreciation and an acceptance of where the 
language and the culture lie in terms of Culloden Field and what 
happened here at Drumossie. 

Let’s be quite clear about this. Gaelic culture underpinned the 
clanship system. And it was clanship that gave cohesion to the 
social system in the Highlands and Islands for centuries. What 
happened on this very spot on the 16th April 1746 determined 
that the process of dismantling that social order, which arguably 
had already started, was accelerated. The Clansmen of the 
Highlands and Islands were forced to abandon their way of life 
and, as Professor James Hunter puts it, they had “to organise 
their communities in accordance with the social and other values 
prevailing in the Scottish kingdoms Lowland core”. The United 
Kingdom’s parliament, in order to impose this new order, passed 
laws that were simply draconian. I will not labour the point. You 
will all know the details of the Act of Proscription as well as I do. 
Perhaps the most demeaning element was making it a crime for the 
men of the Highlands and Islands to wear their own dress. In the 
words of one contemporary politician they would be “undressing 
those savages”. 

My forefathers and your forefathers are those people who are 
described as savages. And in among that process of reorganisation 
and opprobrium was my language, which had been under attack 
for some time. The Statutes of Iona of the 17th century made it 
clear that Gaelic was to be “extirpated”. It was to be done away 
with. After Culloden my language was regarded as part of the 
culture of the savages. It was deemed to be unworthy. It was 
regarded as uncivilised. Well, we are still here. We have not been 
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extirpated. And we must not be extirpated. Why? Because with a 
language goes a culture, a history, a heritage and a way of life. A 
language, a culture, a history and a heritage lies at the heart of what 
we commemorate today. 

John Lorne Campbell of Canna, writing in 1982, puts it much 
better than I could ever do. This is how he sees what happened. 
“The Rising of 1745 was the natural reaction of the Jacobite clans 
and their sympathisers in the Highlands against what had been 
since the coming of William of Orange in 1690 a calculated 
official genocidal campaign against the religion and the language 
of all Highlanders”. Interestingly he continues, “The subsequent 
history of the Highlands, with the Clearances still a vivid memory, 
has not been so happy that anyone can say that the men who rose 
with Prince Charles in 1745 did not have a cause that was worth 
fighting for”. 

So, today we remember a social order that perished on this bleak 
field, never to return. Let no one doubt that what happened at 
Culloden was a defining moment in the history of Scotland and in 
the history of Great Britain. 

In particular, it was critical in the history of the Highlands and 
Islands. Think of the years of oppression, poverty and emigration 
that followed Culloden right through the 19th century. Think of 
the effect on the culture and language of a proud people. Think 
of the effect on the self-confidence of a huge geographical part of 
Scotland. The Clearances were to be followed by the Education Act 
of 1872. More than any other piece of Government legislation this 
Act was the direct descendant of the Act of Proscription of 1746. It 
was the final blow for a demoralised part of the country. This was 
the act that set up a national system of education in Scotland. Yet 
it did not mention the language in which the population of most 
of the Highlands and Islands were educated and led their lives. The 
word “Gaelic” is not mentioned once in the Act. Gaelic has never 
recovered from that blow. 

That is why, as we reflect on the past, we must also reflect on the 
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present and the new social order. For my part, this is certainly a 
moment to reflect. This year, you see, marks another Anniversary. 
Ten years ago, on the 1 June 2005, the Gaelic Language (Scotland) 
Act of the Scottish Parliament was given Royal Assent. It 
commenced on 13 February, 2006. It is the first piece of legislation 
to give formal recognition to the Scottish Gaelic language giving 
Gaelic equal respect to English in Scotland. No other language 
in Scotland has this status. It established Bord na Gaidhlig and 
introduced the Gaelic world to a new concept entitled Language 
Planning. 

The new world, however, sets severe challenges. Gaelic is in a 
vulnerable state. Last year’s report from the Council of Europe 
was quite unequivocal in its assessment. “Scottish Gaelic”, it 
said, “remains an endangered language”. Despite the so called 
Renaissance of the last quarter of the 20th century, the Census of 
2011 did not bring good news. According to the National Census 
there are only 57,000 speakers left in Scotland. That comprises 
only 1% of the population. The 10th anniversary of the passing of 
the Act must provide a time for reflection. 

Ten years on, sharp questions have to be asked about the 
strategy that has emerged from the legislation. Does it need to be 
revisited? How confident is the Gaelic community in accepting 
that the National Plan can protect, sustain and develop a minority 
language? Why is Gaelic declining so obviously in its traditional 
heartland? Are the Gaels speaking with one voice? Are we speaking 
to each other at all? The voice of the Gaelic world seems to have 
been muted in the last few years. We are in danger of losing the 
cohesion that was the hall mark of the clan system that has made 
us what we are. We need to recover the voice of the Gael. With 
that voice will come the cohesion, the coherence and the unity of 
purpose that we desperately need at the moment. 

But this is not a counsel of despair. As Sorley Maclean said in 
his poem to commemorate the Centenary of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness: 
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“The smoke of the rout from Culloden 
And from other routs before it 

And from routs after it 

Twisting perception and hope.” 


But hope remains. There is always hope. I believe that in the 
Highlands and Islands we can look ahead with hope and with 
confidence. My professional background was in education. I 
believe that education is the way to open doors, especially doors 
of the mind. What we have developed in the world of education 
in the Highlands and Islands in the last few years is a priceless 
asset. We now have a University in the Highlands and Islands, 
of the Highlands and Islands, for the Highlands and Islands. I 
am extremely proud of the fact that I was the first Chair of that 
University. It was one of the great privileges of my life to receive 
word from the Privy Council saying that they had accepted our 
arguments. In February 2011 I was able to announce to the 
world that Scotland had a new University — the University of the 
Highlands and Islands. 

From the islands in the north to Perth in the south, from Argyll 
in the west to Moray in the east a partnership has been forged 
which, I hope, will bring new opportunities. The granting of 
University Title in 2011 could very well be the event that defines 
the history of the Highlands and Islands in the 21st century. It will 
need wise leadership both from the centre and from the individual 
Colleges. It will need to clothe itself in the garments of kinship and 
unity and understand that the family values of the clans are still as 
relevant today as they were in 1746. 

As we stand here today let us be aware of the debt we owe to 
those who died here and immediately afterwards; let us be aware of 
the legacy we have inherited; let us be aware of the knowledge that 
we need to bequeath to our children and grand-children. Today, 
the 18th April 2015, is World Heritage Day. How appropriate 
that we should be standing on this very spot. After all, this is the 
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one place in Scotland where people like us can come face to face 


with our past and, because of what happened here, make us more 


determined than ever that this very special part of the world will 


have a proud future. 


POEM READ AT THE 
CULLODEN ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
ON SATURDAY 18TH APRIL 2015 
BY MAOILIOS CAIMBEUL, 

THE SOCIETY’S HONORARY BARD. 


Gaoth an earraich 
Thairis, thairis 

Thairis raointean 
Cruaidhe, fuara 
Thairis raointean 

Leis na h-uaighean 

Aig na suinn ud 

BP air an spuacadh. 
Réisimeid 

Tain Ruaidh na h-Apainn 
Camshronaich 

Is Fir Athaill 

Na Leathannaich 

'S Frisealaich thapaidh 
Fir a bhreacain 

Air an creachadh; 
Bliadhna Thearlaich 
Cruaidh dhan deach iad; 
Fada seachad 

Aisling Thearlaich 

An Suaithneas Ban 

Air a spadadh; 

Ach cumaibh suas i 
Cumaibh cuimhn oirr 
Aisling nan Gàidheal 
Chan eil i seachad 





The spring wind 
Passes over, over 
Over the fields 

Hard and cold 

Over fields 

Holding the graves 
Of those heroes 

Who were mauled. 
The regiment 

Of Iain Ruadh Appin 
The Camerons 

And the men of Atholl 
The MacLeans 

And brave Frasers 
The men of the plaid 
Destroyed; 

The forty-five 

They willingly joined; 
Long past 

Charlie’s dream 

The White Cockade 
Torn to bits; 

But keep it up 
Remember it well 
The Gael’s dream 

It’s not past 
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Cumaidh cuimhn oirr 
Cumaibh còir oirr 
Aisling Alba 

Tha i againn 

Dlùth rir cridhe 
Latha is latha 

A Ghàidhlig àlainn 

I beò fhathast 

Ged a gheall iad 

A cur san aigeann. 
Gaoth an earraich 
Fuar ged ’s tha i 

Nì sinn luaidh 

Air na fir thapaidh 
Nì sinn luaidh 

Air fir na gaisge 
Bheir sinn urram 
Dhaibh sa mhadainn; 
Gum biodh cuimhn orr 
Gu maireann 

Gum biodh sìth orr 
Nan cadal 

Gum biodh sìth orr 
Nan cadal. 
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Remember it well 
Hold your right to it 
Scotland’s dream 

We possess it 

Close to our heart 
Day by day 

The beautiful Gaelic 
Still alive 

Although they promised 
To bury it in the deep. 
The spring wind 
Although cold 

We will praise 

The stalwart men 

We will praise 

The men of valour 
We will honour 

Them in the morning; 
May they be remembered 
Forever 

May they rest 

In peace 

May they rest 

In peace. 


BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainm 
Is e ainm na Buidhne COMUNN GÀIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Amasan 

Cànan, bàrdachd agus ceòl Gàidhealtachd na h-Alba a 
bhrosnachadh; bàrdachd, dualchas, uirsgeulan, leabhraichean 
agus làmh-sgrìobhainnean Ceilteach a chumail o dhol air chall; 
leabhraichean, làmh-sgrìobhainnean agus pàipearan eile a 
thional, ann an diofar chànanan, a tha a buntainn ri litreachas, 
eachdraidh, dualchas agus soirbheas na Gàidhealtachd is sluagh na 
Gàidhealtachd; còirichean agus cliù luchd na Gàidhlig a sheasamh; 
agus, san fharsaingeachd, obrachadh chum buannachd luchd- 
labhairt na Gàidhlig Albannaich ann an Alba agus thall thairis. 


III. Ballrachd 

Bidh Ballrachd a Chomuinn fosgailte do neach sam bith le ùidh 
laidir ann an amasan a Chomuinn. Bidh dà ghnè Bhall ann: Buill 
Chumanta agus Buill Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn, o am gu àm, 
suas ri seachd Ceannardan Urramach a chur an dreuchd. 


IV. Æ Chomhairle 

Bidh obair 2 Chomuinn air a stiùireadh le Comhairle air am bi 
Ceann-feadhna, tri Ceannardan, Rùnaire Urramach, Ionmhasair 
Urramach agus triùir Bhall eile den Chomunn. Bidh an Ceann- 
feadhna air a thaghadh leis a Chomhairle agus bidh e/i anns an 
dreuchd fad bliadhna. Is e còig Buill den Chomhairle cuòram. 
Bidh comas aig a Chomhairle Comataidhean a chur air chois mar 
a roghnaicheas i o àm gu àm agus comas ùghdarras is cumhachan 
nan comataidhean a stèidheachadh. 

Bidh comas aig Chomhairle Frith-Laghan a stèidheachadh 
airson obair a Chomuinn a riaghladh agus a stiùireadh, nam 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts and 
other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the literature, the 
history, the antiquities and the material interests of the Highlands 
and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and character of the 
Gaelic people; and generally to further the interests of the Scottish 
Gaelic people whether in Scotland or elsewhere. 


III. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

The management of the affairs of the Society shall be entrusted 
to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three Chieftains, an 
Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer and five other Members 
of the Society. The Chief shall hold office for the calendar year and 
shall be appointed by the Council. Five Members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees as it 
may from time to time decide and may determine the powers and 
terms of reference of such Committees. 
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measg Frith-Laghan mu bhith a gabhail ri Buill, a toirt air falbh 
ballrachd, a’ seatadh ire na cis-ballrachd, a taghadh agus a’ leigeil 
as Luchd Dreuchd, a ruith Coinneamhan a Chomuinn agus 
na Comhairle, a gabhail a-steach Coinneamhan Coitcheann 
Bliadhnail agus Coinneamhan Coitcheann Neo-abhaisteach 
a Chomuinn, agus bidh comas aice cuideachd brath a thoirt 
seachad mu choinneamhan agus bhòtadh a chur air dòigh aig 
coinneamhan; air chùmhnant an-còmhnaidh gu bheil na Frith- 
Laghan 3 leantainn a Bhonn-Stéidh, agus cha bhi comas aig a 
Chomhairle cumhachan a Bhonn-Stéidh atharrachadh le na Frith- 
laghan sin agus cha téid gin de na Frith-Laghan a chur an gniomh, 
atharrachadh no a leasachadh gun aonta bho co-dhiù sia Buill den 


Chomhairle. 


V. Clar-gnothaich agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh ean urra ris a Chomhairle Clar iomchaidh de phaipearan agus 
òraidean, ann an Gaidhlig agus Beurla, a chur ri chèile a bhios air 
an toirt seachad aig coinneamhan a Chomuinn agus na h-òraidean 
agus pàipearan a chì iad iomchaidh fhoillseachadh. Bidh pàipearan 
agus òraidean air an ullachadh agus deasbadan air an cumail le 
dùrachd onarach, dìleas airson na firinn agus bidh gach gnothach 
air a chuartachadh ann an spiorad dòigheil, carthannach agus a rèir 
nam Frith-Laghan a tha a Chomhairle air aontachadh. Cumaidh 
an Rùnaire Urramach no, mas eudar, neach eile air a thaghadh aig 
coinneamh den Chomhairle no den Chomunn, Geàrr-chunntas 
air a choinneamh agus cumaidh an Rùnaire Urramach na Geàrr- 
chunntasan cruinn. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail às 
dèidh Faoilleach 31 gach bliadhna ann an àite a thèid aontachadh 
leis a Chomhairle. Aig 2 Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 
cuiridh a Chomhairle air adhart airson aonta nam Ball Aithisg 
air obair Chomuinn agus Aithris air ullachadh le cunntasair 
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The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society's affairs, including Bye- 
Laws providing for the admission of Members, termination of 
membership, rates of subscription, the election and retiral of Office 
Bearers, the conduct of Meetings both of the Society and of the 
Council, including Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary 
General Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of 
all meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; provided 
always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution and the Council shall not have the power to alter 
the terms of the Constitution with such Bye-Laws and that no 
such Bye-Laws shall be enacted or altered or modified without the 
approval of at least six members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be delivered 
at meetings of the Society and for publishing such lectures and 
papers as they see fit. All papers and lectures shall be prepared 
and all discussions carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute 
desire for the truth and all proceedings shall be conducted in a 
pure and gentle spirit and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid 
down by the Council. The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a 
person appointed at any meeting of the Council or the Society 
shall record the Minutes of the meeting and such Minutes shall be 
maintained by the Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by 
the Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
submit for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of 
the Society and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial 
year preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall 


claraichte air Cunntasan na bliadhna ionmhais mu dheireadh, agus 
thèid Luchd Dreuchd a Chomuinn a thaghadh, maille ri Bàrd, 
Pìobaire agus Leabharlannaiche. Feumar còignear Bhall airson 
cuòram aig Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. 


VII. Gnothaichean Ionmhais 

Crìochnaichidh bliadhna ionmhais a Chomuinn air Faoilleach 31 
gach bliadhna agus cho luath is a ghabhas às dèidh sin cuiridh an 
t-lonmhasair na Cunntasan aige/aice gu Cunntasair Clàraichte a 
thèid a thaghadh leis a Chomhairle. 

Bidh comas aig a Chomhairle airgead a Chomuinn a chur an 
seilbh no dèiligeadh ris ann an dòigh eile a tha iad a faicinn 
iomchaidh agus a tha a rèir amasan a Chomuinn. 

Thèid maoin no airgead eile a bhancadh, a chur an seilbh no a 
chumail air mhodh eile ann an ainm 2 Chomuinn no Urrasairean 
air an cur an dreuchd leis a Chomunn. Cuiridh 2 Chomhairle 
an cèill anns na Frith-Laghan na dòighean-obrach iomchaidh 
airson seicean no òrdughan a tharraing, airgead a thoirt as a 
Bhanca, seicean no òrdughan a shoidhneadh agus ainm-sgrìobhte 
fhaighinn air sgriobhainn no pàipearan oifigeil eile airson no as 
leth a Chomuinn. Gun toirt air falbh o na thàinig ron seo, bidh 
comas aig a Chomhairle ùghdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam bith 
no do dh'eadar-mheadhanair ionmhais aithnichte agus earbsach 
eile airgead an seilbh 2 Chomuinn a riaghladh air an ceann fhèin. 


VIII. Atharrachaidhean sa Bhonn-Stèidh 

Chan fhaodar am Bonn-Stèidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh 
ach le moladh a gheibh taic o mhòr-chuid dà thrian de Bhuill 
a Chomuinn a tha an lathair no a tha a bhòtadh tro neach- 
ionaid aig Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumaidh 
an t-atharrachadh no leasachadh a tha ga mholadh a bhith air a 
chur fa chomhair a Chomuinn ann an sgrìobhadh co-dhiù ochd 


seachdainean ron Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail ann 
an riochd brath air a shoidhneadh le deich Buill den Chomunn. 
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be elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, 
a Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 

The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in each year 
and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts to a Chartered 
Accountant nominated by the Council as soon as possible after 
that date. 

The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise deal 
with the Society's funds in any manner they deem appropriate 
having regard to the objects of the Society. 

All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees appointed 
by the Council. The Council shall make provision in the Bye-Laws 
for the procedures for drawing cheques or orders, withdrawing 
sums from the Bank, for the endorsement of cheques or orders 
and for the signature of any other document, deed or other writing 
for or on behalf of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing 
the Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage the 
Society’s investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General Meeting. 
‘The proposed alteration or amendment must be intimated to the 
Council in writing by notice signed by ten Members of the Society 
not less than eight weeks before the Annual General Meeting. 
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Feumar brath mun atharrachadh a tha ga mholadh a thoirt do gach 
Ball co-dhiù ceithir seachdainean ron choinneamh. Faodaidh Buill 
nach eil an làthair bhòtadh tro neach-ionaid. 


IX. 

Ma dh'aontaicheas a Chomhairle aig àm sam bith le mòr-chuid 
dà thrian gum feumar no gum biodh e iomchaidh an Comunn 
a sgaoileadh air sgàth ceist ionmhais no adhbhar eile, gairmidh i 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-abhaisteach de Bhuill 2 Chomuinn 
aiga bheil cead bhòtaidh, le co-dhiù ochd air fhichead latha rabhaidh 
ga thoirt do Bhuill agus leis choinneamh air a sanasachadh ann 
am pàipear-naidheachd a tha air a chuartachadh air àrainn Inbhir 
Nis. Ma thèid co-dhùnadh den t-seòrsa seo a dhaingneachadh le 
mòr-chuid da thrian de na tha a bhòtadh (an lathair no tro neach- 
ionaid) aig a leithid a choinneamh, bidh comas aig Chomhairle 
maoin sam bith a tha air a chumail le no ann an ainm a Chomuinn 
a chur gu feum. Thèid airgead sam bith a tha air fhàgail às dèidh 
fiachan a Chomuinn a rèiteach a chosg a-mhàin airson toirt air 
adhart nan amasan foghlaim ris an do chuir luchd-stèidheachaidh 
a Chomuinn an taic. Is e na h-amasan foghlaim sin ann an 
òrdugh prìomhachais (1) cleachdadh na Gàidhlig a leasachadh tro 
theagasg a’ chànain anns na ceàrnan den Ghàidhealtachd sa bheil a 
Ghàidhlig air a bruidhinn agus (2) barrachd dhaoine a dhèanamh 
mothachail air a chultar, eachdraidh agus an dualchas Ceilteach air 


a Ghàidhealtachd agus fad is farsaing. 
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Notice of the proposed alteration or amendment must be given to 
each Member not less than four weeks before the meeting. Absent 
Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that 
on the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary 
or advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days’ 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have 
the power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (l) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 


both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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DR LACHLAN GRANT OF BALLACHULISH — 
A HIGHLAND HERO AND TIRELESS CAMPAIGNER 
(1871-1945) 


DR RODERICK MACLEOD 
22nd November 2013 


Lachlan Grant was born in Johnstone, Renfrewshire, in 1871 
and was brought up in that Scottish industrial town until he was 
nine years of age. Both his parents were native to the town, and 
his paternal grandfather had lived there for some years, though 
originally a native of Dingwall in Ross-shire. This in effect gave the 
boy a Highland ancestry. However, Lachlan Grant may never have 
set foot in Ballachulish, or come to spend his days there, had it not 
been for the catastrophic collapse of The City of Glasgow Bank 
in 1878, which bankrupted his father and wiped out the family’s 
carpentry and saw-milling business. From that state of penury the 
family were rescued by Lachlan’s aunt, Annie Barr (nee Grant), 
who relocated en famille to North Lorn where she took lease of the 
local stores in Ballachulish, and set up in business as Barr & Coy., 
General Grocers, Drapery and Ironmongery Stores, in the slate- 
mining village. The year was 1880, and young Lachlan was then 
nine years of age. In Ballachulish the ‘immigrant’ family reframed 
their lives and worked up the business, to prosper once more. In 
those bygone days North Lorn and the whole County of Argyll 
was very much a stronghold of the Gaelic language and culture, 
home to the National Mod, and a cradle to shinty. That indeed 
was the milieu in which the whole Grant family were marinated. 
Overall, the family integrated well socially and culturally into 
this west Highland community, and Lachlan, like his siblings, was 
educated at the local Public School. Though his schooling was 
over at the age of 14 years, his intelligence was spotted and fully 
recognised. His headmaster and the local UF minister, who were 


both notable classicists, coached and tutored him for a time, then 
passed him on to a private tutor in Glasgow, whereby he gained his 
university entrance qualification. At Edinburgh University medical 
school he wasa star student, who graduated with distinction in 1894 
at the age of 23 years. Through ongoing study Grant accumulated 
a galaxy of higher medical degrees and awards. As a result he was 
talent-spotted by two eminent Edinburgh consultants who set out 
to groom him, with a view to creating academic succession. He 
seemed destined for a glittering career in either ophthalmology or 
psychiatry. Yet it was at this point that the young star made clear 
his own career plan, and his wish to honour an earlier promise 
(made to himself) to return to the Highlands to ‘practice medicine 
among his own people’. Thus, shaking off the star dust, Dr Grant 
made good his escape from the ivory towers of Edinburgh, heading 
first for Oban, but in the same year (1895) his appointment as 
the medical officer at Gesto Hospital took him further north to 
Skye. Gesto was a 12 bedded care unit that was funded from the 
legacy of an island benefactor who had made his fortune as an 
indigo planter in India. Opened in 1876, it was the only hospital 
then in the whole of Skye, and the only such facility on the island 
to provide clinic-type care, inpatient and dispensary services. 
As medical officer, Grant was single-handed throughout his 4-5 
years in post, assisted only by a matron and minimal ancillary 
staff. The set up was the complete antithesis of what had been 
his experience in Edinburgh. It was physically and professionally 
demanding work, with little backup support. Besides, the grim 
social surroundings and the grinding poverty on view must have 
been emotionally draining for him. Indeed, the evidence is that 
the near on five years he spent on Skye were to greatly influence 
him, and recalibrate his political thinking. The island at the time 
was stirring, with land reform top of the agenda, while riots arose 
and martyrs were created. There a lasting impression was forged 
that undoubtedly focussed his own mind on the future reforms 
that he craved for. 
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A return home to Ballachulish on appointment as medical 

officer to the Ballachulish Slate Quarries Company in 1900 was 
looked upon as the ideal scenario until, within two years, Grant 
was dismissed from his post by the quarry management. This led 
to the now infamous episode in Highland history, the “Ballachulish 
Lock Out’, a dispute that lasted 18 months, with recourse to the 
law courts and an appeal to the House of Lords. The stress of that 
period could well have broken Dr Grant were it not for the fact 
that his great and good friend, his future brother-in-law, Angus 
Clark, proved to be such an effective spear carrier and capable 
leader of men. The loyal support he received from the quarrymen 
(to a man) throughout the 18 month old dispute also proved 
crucial to the final successful outcome; Dr Grant’s reinstatement as 
medical officer to the quarries’ company, the quarrymen and their 
families, and the north Lorn neighbourhood. 
Once the quarry disputes were resolved, Dr Grant emerged 
unscathed and went on to champion the causes dear to his 
heart — the Crofters and Cottars, local transport improvement, 
fostering new local industry such as the building of the Blackwater 
Dam, the pipe-line, the Power House, the factory and the new 
village of Kinlochleven. Incredibly, Dr Grant had overall medical 
responsibility for up to 3,000 men, at various times in the 
construction phase! The new industry of aluminium smelting, 
powered by hydro-electricity, and the transformation of the head 
of Loch Leven from two sparse hamlets, divided by a river, into 
the dynamic, populated place Kinlochleven village became, gave 
Dr Grant huge satisfaction. The ‘City among the Hills’ he lovingly 
christened it, and the project from beginning to end could not 
have had a more doughty champion. In the words of his daughter 
Mrs Sheena Roddan, “I can’t remember a time when father was not 
actively involved in pursuing the means by which to promote jobs 
for Highland people’. 

The state of medical healthcare throughout the Highlands 
and Islands greatly concerned Grant, so it was with huge relief on 


his part he saw the Government set up the Dewar Committee, to 
examine the deficiencies that racked the service. When it came to Dr 
Grants turn to present his evidence before the committee in Oban 
on 28th October 1912, he was well prepared. Grant concentrated 
on solutions to the problems presenting. Therefore, he must have 
felt fully vindicated, and delighted, when, through the Dewar 
Committee, the Government accepted these recommendations 
in full, and set up the Highlands and Islands Medical Service in 
1913 to put the measures into effect. Such a healthcare and social 
reform seemed almost beyond one’s wildest dreams, but Lachlan 
Grant viewed them in a philosophical and phlegmatic manner. It 
just had to happen. A new direction had to be paved. What is 
revealing, though, is that Dr Grant had all along been advocating 
the creation of a national medical service that covered the entire 
country and every citizen within it, effectively ‘an NHS’; the NHS 
which eventually materialised in 1948. In this matter he was well 
ahead of his time and his peers. For such vision Grant deserves 
much greater credit than has hitherto been paid to him. But, at 
least it was the one campaign he fronted that brought the greatest 
good to the greatest number of people. And to be counted a success. 

While the first world war cut across everyone’s aims and plans, 
Dr Grant kept up campaigning without pause on land issues, land 
resettlement, protection for the west coast inshore fishermen (the 
Sea League), the need for new industry and the development of 
hydro-electric power, with Foyers, Fort William and Kinlochleven 
providing example. This ultimately brought Grant to national 
notice in the 1930s, when he published his pamphlet New Deal 
for the Highlands. In this plan he was ably assisted by many like- 
minded colleagues, especially the Rev Tom Murchison of Skye, 
Glenelg and Govan, and the veteran Liberal politician, Johnnie 
Bannerman (the late Lord Bannerman of Kildonan). On all 
these noble aims and political matters Grant also formed a close 
and beneficial relationship with Tom Johnston, the remarkable 
Secretary of State for Scotland. At the end of the day the question 
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of delivery by a southern based Parliament and government caused 
proponents, like Grant, much anguish and no little despair. 
Besides, a gathering world war, and engagement in it, served to sap 
their strength and dash all hope. 

Dr Grant enjoyed an exquisite friendship with Ramsay 
MacDonald, the prime minister, which takes most people by 
surprise. Many among the public knew there was a bond between 
the two men, but the depth and intimacy of that friendship is 
what is not appreciated, and is revealed in personal letters, holiday 
postcards, personal gifts, exchanged between them (and family 
members). True, on journeys north or south the prime minister 
would arrange his pit-stop at Craigleven (the Grant family home), 
visit the Grants, have a meal or a dram, and toast himself before 
the roaring open fireplace! Likewise, Dr and Mrs Grant would 
receive their invitation to luncheon at Number 10 with the PM 
and, usually, his daughter Ishbel, who often acted as her father’s 
host. In 1932 it was Dr and Mrs Grant who welcomed, and bid 
adieu to, the PM when he visited the National Gaelic Mod at Fort 
William. This, incidentally, was the year following Mrs Grant’s 
tie in the Mod Gold Medal competition; and MacDonald always 
showed great interest in her singing success. 

One intriguing question which inevitably hangs over Grant, 
in view of his lifelong interest in campaigning for reform on social 
matters, and the ‘rights of man’, is why he himself did not transfer 
to politics and set his sights on Parliament? He had every chance 
to, and one particular opportunity to in 1936, in the Ross and 
Cromarty Parliamentary Constituency By-Election. But in spite of 
all the advantages he harboured, over others, it did not happen and 
it never came to pass! 

No account of Lachlan Grant would ever be complete 
without reference to his academic qualifications in medicine and 
an examination of the maternal side of his family. In regard to 
his medical degrees, he had gained just about all the recognised 
degrees that a general practitioner of his time could qualify to 


sit. In 1894 he graduated from medical school with an MB CM 
(with distinction), followed by an MD (with Commendation) in 
1896. In 1911 he added the DPH, the RCPS Edin., and the RFPS 
Glasg., leading to his award of the FRFPS Glasg., in 1921. Early 
on in his medical career, in 1906, he was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace for the County of Argyll, and so added the appellation to 
his name. These awards speak well of his academic achievements 
and prowess. That said, and for the record, he was the only one 
of his six siblings to advance to a university education. When one 
examines the family tree on his mother’s side, however, one finds 
it is studded with enormously entrepreneurial relatives. To cite 
a few examples, his maternal grandfather, William Paton, at the 
age of 21 years, founded the family firm of William Paton Ltd 
of Johnstone Mills, in 1840, and successfully grew the business 
to become the world leader in the manufacture of shoelaces and 
other footwear. At the height of the Industrial Revolution the firm 
was reputed to be selling 25 million pairs of shoelaces throughout 
the globe. On much the same level, his maternal grandmother’ 
brother, John Shedden, was a major player in business in Canada; 
massively successful in cartage or haulage, and deeply involved 
in the Canadian Railway transportation until his death in a train 
shunting accident in Toronto in 1873. Lachlan Grants uncle, 
Hugh Paton, had emigrated to Canada in 1871 at the age of 19 
years, to assist John Shedden (his uncle) in the enterprise and ended 
up, after uncle John’s death, taking overall control. He re-organised 
the company and moved its headquarters to Montreal, from where 
he powered the business to even greater success. Year on year Hugh 
Paton built success upon success right up to his retirement in 
1938, at the splendid age of 85 years. Hugh Paton (‘uncle Hugh’ as 
Dr Grant called him) lived to be an immensely wealthy man, who 
enjoyed the trappings of his riches; being a horse lover, owning 
and breeding race-horses, and being Master of the Montreal Hunt 
and a member (and player) of the Tandem Polo Club. It has to be 
appreciated that Lachlan Grant was descended from an impressive 
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lineage on his mother’s side of the family and there is no doubt 
whatsoever that his genetic inheritance through the Paton and the 
Shedden families bestowed great qualities upon him, which in turn 
radiated from his personality, as one can readily detect. 

The combination of such character and intellect admirably 
equipped Lachlan Grant for the role of single-handed general 
practitioner in a remote and rural setting; physically isolated from 
professional colleagues. He embodied a confidence that was well- 
placed, and never shaken. From within his medical practice he gave 
clinical lead, and brought enhanced medical services, as a benefit, 
to his own people, for example, in public health improvements, 
personal health education, and social medicine in its accepted 
sense. Indeed, preventive medicine was very much his agenda — the 
value of good nourishment, physical exercise, activity and sport, 
personal hygiene, and public vaccination, he always emphasised. 
Furthermore, the value of early accurate diagnosis in the context of 
best outcome for the patient, prompted him in 1930 to provide his 
own bacteriological laboratory service, which he extended to other 
GP colleagues at the time in north Argyll and south Lochaber. His 
recognised interest and expertise in ophthalmology enabled him 
to offer such a service to his patients, and extend the provision of 
spectacle lenses to them, an innovation in itself! 

To Dr Grant, it would appear that necessity was indeed the 
mother of invention, for it stimulated him to create his own 
solutions to some of the clinical problems of the day. Cross 
infection and puerperal infection were of major medical concern 
then (as now), with often fatal result to the patient. To address the 
issue Grant devised a portable reservoir with wash spray, to enable 
doctor or nurse to ‘scrub up’ under fresh flowing water, and not 
recycle bacteria. His additional creation, by use of the ‘new metal’, 
aluminium, to fashion an improved throat swab, had hygienic 
advantage over the historic iron and copper ones, and conferred 
greater diagnostic value and accuracy in the swabbing of tissue for 
bacterial analysis. As a tool in use for making early and specific 


diagnosis, the invention won professional recognition. These two 
examples are a typical illustration of Grant’s own probing mind. 

All in all, Dr Grant’s 50 years in medicine was a remarkable 
record in itself, and his very many and varied interests just show 
how extensive and deep his hinterland was. He enjoyed music, 
played the piano, provided musical accompaniment, in private 
and public, for his wifes Gaelic singing, played golf, enjoyed 
photography, wrote and published countless pamphlets, read 
extensively, and staunchly supported the ancient game of shinty, 
being president of the Ballachulish Shinty Club for over 40 years. 
Indeed, his life, as he lived it, was not about ‘all work and no play’! 
Lachlan Grant retired from medicine in 1945, and died shortly 
after. He ended his days peacefully at home in Craigleven on 31st 
May 1945, and three days later his funeral service at home and at 
the Appin graveside was conducted by his local pastor and his great 
and good friend, the fellow veteran campaigner, the Rev Thomas 
Moffat Murchison. 
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The long campaign to establish the institution known as the 
University of the Highlands and Islands had many twists, turns 
and moments of disappointment prior to its successful conclusion. 
Despite this there was a certain consistency in the essential 
argument in favour of the new institution: it was to be a different 
type of institution from the other Scottish universities. In the latest 
formulation, developed from the early 1990s, its distinctiveness 
was to be based on multi-campus organisation, use of video- 
conference technology to deliver teaching to remote locations; 
an attempt to attract a different type of student population and 
foundations resting on the existing network of Further Education 
Colleges across the region. Above all, it was to be a University of 
the Highlands and Islands, by implication, also, a University for 
the Highlands and Islands.” One of the principal academic advisors 
to the UHI project in its initial phase in the early 1990s argued: 


A regional university might be glibly defined as being of its 
region and not just in its region. It is there to serve its region 
and its peoples as a centre or centres of the higher education 
appropriate to that place and time. ...The rapid growth 
everywhere of further and higher education has prompted many 
towns and cities, hitherto regarded as outside the university 
framework, to consider coming inside and aboard.’ 


One of the objectives of this paper will be to analyse the 
principal forerunner of the UHI campaign, that of the 1960s, in 
the light of this idea of the university as an agency of regionalism 
and even regional development and modernisation. 


One piece of salesmanship for the idea of a modern University 
of the Highlands and Islands hints at failures of earlier campaigns 
by arguing, possibly correctly, that a university of Inverness ‘would 
not have met the needs of the more remote communities’. They 
argued, less convincingly, that Information and Communications 
Technology provided a panacea for reducing the capital costs of 
the modern university and that it would provide ‘more effective 
and efficient’ means of teaching and learning than the ‘expensive 
and outmoded features of the older traditional universities’ / 
This tendency towards caricature and false dichotomies was one 
of the characteristics of the early stage of the UHI project.’ The 
campaign begun in the Highland Regional Council in the early 
1990s was not, however, the first attempt to establish a University 
in the Highlands. The focus of this paper will be on the events of 
the 1960s, a period of expansion in the British University system, 
although earlier expressions of the idea of a university in the 
Highlands will be noted. 

The campaign of the 1960s was not successful but it can help us 
to reflect on a number of historical issues. The first is the distinctive 
atmosphere around higher-education policy making in the 1960s. 
This was a period of expansion that began in the late 1940s and 
the establishment of University College of North Staffordshire, 
later the University of Keele, one of the few proposals for new 
institutions from this period to be accepted by the University 
Grants Committee. This institution had a Scottish connection in 
the form of its first Principal, A.D. (Sandie) Lindsay, and elements 
of its curriculum and four-year degree structure." The period of 
expansion, then, was from the late 1940s to the late 1970s. It 
was initiated prior to the Report of the Robbins Committee and 
it ended before the election of the Conservative government in 
1979, to refer to the oft-cited heroes and villains of this process, 
although the agency of both in accelerating existing trends was very 
significant. Further, analysing the ‘university question’ also helps 
us to deal with historical problems relating to the development of 
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the Highlands and Islands in the post-war period. As will be shown 
here, the arguments put forward by those advocating a University 
in Inverness in the 1960s placed a great deal of emphasis on its 
potential contribution to the regional economy. This was a major 
issue of debate at the highest levels of government in this period. 
In a Highland context it is most often referred to in connection 
with the establishment of the Highlands and Islands Development 
Board by the incoming Labour government in 1965 but the notion 
of a major intervention in Highland regional development had 
been under active consideration by the Conservative government 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s.’ The relationship between the 
arguments for a University and for wider Highland development 
are related but in a paradoxical way. On the one hand the interest 
of the central government in the twin problems of University 
expansion and Highland development provided an opportunity to 
the Highland higher-education campaigners. 

On the other hand, as the University question moved from 
policy-making to policy-implementation, it became clear that the 
emphasis on economic development as a key argument in favour 
of the Highland university was not necessarily helpful to the 
campaign. Although the emphasis on the prospects for the putative 
university’s contribution to the Highland economy might be seen, 
in retrospect, as one of the Inverness campaigners’ errors it was a 
virtuous and explicable error given the nature of the discussion 
about the Highland economy at the time. Although there was little 
sign that the Inverness campaigners investigated this issue in much 
depth there seem to be reasonable grounds for arguing, as the 
campaigners assumed, that a university would have been a positive 
economic actor in the region. Although research on this question 
is limited, and was even more so in the early 1960s, the studies 
that have been undertaken in widely varying contexts generally 
conclude that the presence of a university is of benefit to the local 
economy. There are a range of assumptions and caveats embedded 
in this paraphrase of the research but it has been noted, and this is 


particularly relevant in the Highland case, that a university often 
provides a boost to the young adult population cohort that is often 
most inclined to migrate or emigrate. In the Highlands of the early 
1960s a university is unlikely to have competed for skilled labour 
to the detriment of other industries; indeed, it is possible that it 
may have operated to attract other high functioning service and 
scientific industries to the area. It also seems likely that a university 
would have stimulated in-migration of skilled staff and their 
families.” 

Although university policy went through massive shifts from 
the expansion of the 1960s to the contraction of the early to mid 
1980s followed by further expansion it is unlikely that a Highland 
university, in contrast to, say, a pulp mill or aluminium smelter, 
would have closed with massive loss of jobs. Nevertheless, the 
evidence suggests that these factors were not uppermost in the 
minds of the policymakers charged with the task of deciding the 
location of universities in Britain in the early to mid 1960s.’ 

The campaign of the 1960s was the most promising attempt to 
set up a university in the Highlands but it was not the first. Indeed, 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
idea was canvassed in a number of different contexts. As early as 
1653 Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, in his grand plan for 
the ‘furtherance of industry’ and the development of the town of 
Cromarty, wished to: 


Encourage men of literature, and exquisite spirits for invention, 
to converse with us for the better civilising of the country, and 
accommodating it with a variety of goods, whether honest, 
pleasant or profitable; by virtue whereof, the professors of all 
sciences, liberal disciplines, arts fictive and factive, mechanic 
trades, and whatever concerns either virtue or learning, practical 
or theoretic, had been cherished for fixing their abode in it [i.e. 
Cromarty].'° 
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If few of the later projectors of a Highland university had 
Urquhart’s intellectual ambition there were further plans prior to 
the twentieth century. In 1727 the SSPCK established a school 
in Inverness funded by a legacy from an exiled Scottish merchant 
in Norwich. Raining’s School was designed to take poor but 
able Gaelic-speaking boys from the Highlands and train them 
as teachers who could then be sent back out into the network 
of SSPCK schools in the Highlands and further the aims of 
that society: namely, the supplanting of Gaelic by English and 
the rooting out of dangerous Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
religious affiliations. This was the result of a successful campaign 
by leading figures in Inverness Town Council and in the Presbytery 
of the Church of Scotland. In pressing the case for Inverness to 
be the site of the new school the Rev. Robert Baillie argued to 
the directors of the SSPCK that there was an abundance of cheap 
lodgings in the town and a plentiful supply of able boys in its 
hinterland. He believed, nevertheless, that monoglot Gaels were 
inevitably rooted in poverty and that the School could only have 
a positive effect in using bilingualism as a route to the dominance 
of English. The academic distinction of this school was enhanced 
in the late nineteenth century by the presence of the pioneering 
Celtic scholar, Alexander MacBain, as headmaster in the 1890s."! 

In the late eighteenth century we might also note the 
establishment of Inverness Royal Academy in 1792/3 and Tain 
Royal Academy in 1809. In this period secondary education, as we 
would understand it today, was not well developed in Scotland. In 
some senses the Universities of this period can be seen as surrogate 
secondary schools, with boys often matriculating around the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. In the context it is possible to see the 
academies as operating in the same educational field as the Scottish 
universities in this period, so the establishments in Inverness and 
Tain, both burghs with long histories as educational centres, are 
relevant here. Thus universities and the academies had a mutually 
influential relationship. The academies expanded their curriculum, 


especially in the area of science teaching, and although they have 
been criticised for catering to the wealthy they did provide for the 
able poor through bursaries.'” 

In the later nineteenth century the context for further 
suggestions for a Highland institution of higher education came 
in the aftermath of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
1843. The importance of the support of lay people for the new 
Free Church of Scotland was vital to its identity but also presented 
challenges, not least the supply of clergy capable of preaching 
in Gaelic and acting as pastors to a Gaelic-speaking population. 
The Free Church also sought to create a network of schools and 
required Gaelic-speaking teachers. The Free Synod of Argyll 
presented proposals for a training college in Oban, an idea that 
was well-received in the Highlands and in the highest reaches 
of the church. Nothing came of it, however; perhaps because of 
competing demands on the resources of the church in such projects 
as paying its clergy; building churches, manses and schools; 
and providing Highland famine relief! Another antecedent 
of Highland higher education was the network of institutions 
providing ‘technical’ education in the Highlands. This was linked 
to agencies of economic development in the shape of the Forfeited 
Estates Commission in the second half of the eighteenth century 
and the Congested Districts Board in the early twentieth century. 
The Board, established in 1897 to promote land purchase and 
economic development, tried to devote part of its limited budget 
to vocational education. Over the course of the twentieth century 
the link between technical education and further education in the 
network of colleges in the Highlands provided a bridge to higher 
education in the lowlands. As the idea of a Highland university 
began to come to fruition in the 1990s it was based on this network 
of further education colleges. 

In the twentieth century there were several bursts of activity. In 
the late 1920s, in a curious and obscure episode, an organisation 
called the American Iona Society, connected to the New York 
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Chamber of Commerce, began a campaign to raise £2m to endow 
a ‘Gaelic University in the Highlands. Angus Robertson of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach visited New York in 1924 and 1927 and 
made contact with New York businessmen who were interested in 
forging Scottish-American connections. On one occasion he even 
met President Coolidge who referred to his Scottish background 
and declared his support for the project as a means of ‘perpetuating 
Gaelic culture’. The plan was for an institution of twenty-two 
departments with a mixture of Celtic history, literature and 
language alongside vocational subjects designed to inculcate the 
skills necessary for the development of industries like agriculture, 
fishing and tourism. There was an ambition to purchase a 10000- 
acre estate in the west Highlands where practical instruction and 
experiments could be undertaken.' The fact that this idea did 
not come to fruition does not mean that it is not interesting and 
significant for the way in which it revealed the prevailing attitudes 
towards the prospect of a new university in the Highlands. The 
reaction to the proposal was mixed. Scepticism was expressed by 
lowland newspaper editorials worried about the effect of this new 
institution on the existing Scottish universities and casting doubt 
on the idea that many Highland students would wish to stay in 
their home region to study. The Scotsman was concerned that a 
“Gaelic university would lead to the creation of a ‘cult’ around 
Gaelic that would be as harmful as the ‘cult of Irish in the Irish 
Free State’ and concluded that it might lead its students away 
from the main paths of modern life and leave them wandering in 
the culs-de-sac of the past’. The editorial concluded that the best 
way forward would be to strengthen the existing departments of 
Celtic in the ancient Scottish universities.'° In this context it was 
notable that another sceptic was Professor W.J. Watson, holder of 
the Chair of Celtic at the University of Edinburgh. He felt that a 
new university along the lines suggested by the Americans would 
be a ‘fifth wheel on the coach’. Other sceptics, including Fred T. 
MacLeod, noted the damage caused by the promise and ultimate 


failure of the economic development schemes of Lord Leverhulme 
in Lewis and Harris. The overriding element in the negative 
reaction was that it was difficult for many in the Highlands in 
the 1920s to overcome the prevailing assumption that, in the 
words of MacLeod, ‘the ambition of every student, boy or girl, 
was to leave the Highlands and Islands as early an age as possible 
to take part in the academic and business life of our cities and 
large towns.” The context here was the long history of emigration 
from the Highlands, not least the vast movement of people in the 
1920s, and the equally long history of education being perceived 
as a means to escape from Highland poverty. This debate has been 
present in all the discussions about Highland higher education 
dealt with in this paper. 

In the years immediately following the Second World War there 
was a feeling that the existing universities were overcrowded in 
the aftermath of the war and that this was not merely a temporary 
phenomenon arising from the release of pent-up demand. 
The economic case for more graduates to take professional and 
scientific positions had been put during the War.’® As well as 
locations for new universities, such as Inverness and Dumfries, 
which could offer ‘the ideal setting for tranquil academic life’ 
there were proposals to give Dundee its independence from St 
Andrews." This was the atmosphere in which Inverness County 
Council canvassed opinion and lobbied the Scottish Office on 
the idea of a University. The Inverness case was articulated to the 
government by James Cameron, the Town Clerk and was supported 
by the local Ratepayers’ Association as well as other towns in the 
Highlands such as Stornoway, Fortrose and Tain as well as Ross 
and Cromarty County Council. Cameron argued ‘from the point 
of view of economy, more students from the Highlands would take 
advantage of a university education if facilities were provided in 
closer proximity to their homes ...’. 

There were, however, counter proposals, although they were 
rather vague, from Elgin and Oban.” A delegation of Provosts and 
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other local officials from towns interested in the idea of a fifth 
university (Inverness, Stirling, Dumfries, Perth) met the Scottish 
Secretary, Joseph Westwood, in May 1947. He was briefed by his 
civil servants to remind the delegation that there was an argument 
that Scotland was over-provided with university places compared 
to the rest of the UK and that difficulties in securing supplies of 
building materials meant that the prospect of a new establishment 
was unlikely. He reminded them of the existence of the UGC and 
that he had very little responsibility for Scottish higher education 
before concluding that he ‘was not prepared to discuss the rival 
claims of the various localities’.”' This was reported in the local 
press.” This is an important point in the background to this paper. 

The Scottish Universities stood somewhat apart from the rest of 
the Scottish education system in that, unlike the teacher-training 
colleges and the Central Institutions, they were not funded or 
administered by the Scottish Education Department. Despite their 
curricular and historical distinctiveness they were part of the wider 
UK network of Universities and, since the advent of significant 
state-funding of higher education after the Great War, they received 
their recurrent grants from the Treasury which was advised on the 
details of grant to the individual autonomous universities by an 
organisation called the University Grants Committee. The UGC 
effectively resided in the Treasury from its foundation in 1919 until 
the establishment of the Department of Education and Science in 
1964. The UGC was designed to take decisions about university 
funding at arms-length from the government, which provided the 
money, so that the basic principle of academic and institutional 
autonomy could be preserved.” This was an administrative point 
with important cultural implications. Some have argued that 
by this process the universities became distanced and eventually 
divorced from the mainstream of Scottish culture and politics with 
deleterious consequences all round.” This point is also relevant 
here as Highland campaigners were less well connected to central 
government departments in Whitehall than they were to the 


Scottish Office in Edinburgh. The fact that the campaign for a 
Highland university was successful only after the arrangements for 
funding the Scottish universities were repatriated to Edinburgh in 
the early 1990s may be a coincidence but it is one that is worthy 
of reflection. This will be a theme in the final section of this paper. 

The consideration of post-war need for scientific manpower had 
been undertaken by the Barlow Committee, which had reported 
in May 1946; it had recommended that the student population 
should be expanded and that the Scottish system could take more 
students.” This stimulated a debate about university expansion 
and the merits of new foundations versus increasing the student 
population in existing institutions. Glasgow and Edinburgh had 
around 5000 students each at the time and the extent to which 
they could expand further was questioned, leading some to 
conclude that a new institution was required. This led, further, to 
the problem being thought about in regional terms. One Glasgow 
MP referred specifically to Inverness in this context, arguing for a 
new kind of University to be sited there: 


‘The region without a university will be that of Inverness. Apart 
from the delicacy of its atmosphere, Inverness will fit in well 
with the regionalisation plan. In addition it is the gateway 
to a hinterland of 300,000 people ... There we might create 
the nucleus of what could grow to be a completely residential 
university, something new in Scotland 


This raises an interesting point about the nature of the Scottish 
universities and indicates a potential difficulty in establishing 
a new university from scratch. The Scottish Universities had 
developed along very different lines from Oxford and Cambridge, 
which had retained their collegiate structures and communal 
lifestyles. Although the Scottish universities had begun as ‘small 
and enclosed institutions’ this gave way in the eighteenth century 
as numbers expanded. By the nineteenth century no provision was 
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made for accommodation for students and the university did not 
supervise their personal lives. More ‘open’ institutions developed.’ 
By the nineteenth century a wider range of English models had 
emerged, notably in London and in the major industrial towns 
of the midlands and the north of England where new universities 
developed along lines that were, at least partly, influenced by 
Scottish models. They drew most of their students from their 
immediate locality and they provided few if any residential 
facilities. Nevertheless, if the Scottish ‘open’ tradition was to 
be observed, either, the number of locations suitable for a new 
university was quite limited, or, as the MP suggested, a new type 
of residential institution would have to be contemplated. Most of 
the post-war English foundations were residential, often sited on 
the edge of towns, like Lancaster, and when Stirling was founded 
it was also a campus-based university with teaching and living 
accommodation on one site, the first Scottish university to be so 
organised. Thus, expansion was a theme which worked against 
the recent history of the Scottish university system and had the 
potential to reduce its distinctiveness. 

The Scottish system in the immediate aftermath of the Second 
World War was small and based on the four ‘ancient’ universities: 
St Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In 1950 there 
were 14,000 undergraduate students at these institutions. There 
were, perhaps, a further 7000 students at teacher-training colleges 
and the Central Institutions, such as the Royal College of Science 
and Technology in Glasgow or Heriot-Watt College in Edinburgh. 
Around 85 per cent of these students were from Scotland. This 
small system, its critics complained, was not sufficient to cope 
with the demand from school-leavers who had the qualifications 
necessary for university entrance. This argument became more 
insistent over the course of the 1950s and contributed to the 
context in which the basis for the expansion of the 1960s was laid 
with the appointment of the Robbins Committee in 1961.” 

In this post-war, but pre-Robbins, period an attempt was made 


to produce some tangible proposals for a Highland institution 
but there was far from a unanimous feeling on the topic, even 
among representatives of Highland local authorities. At a meeting 
of 10 Jul. 1947, dominated by representatives of the burghs, the 
discussion was generally in favour of the idea of a university in 
Inverness.” In the aftermath of the meeting, however, differences 
of opinion emerged. The influential Director of Education for 
Inverness County, Dr MacLean, dissented from this point of view 
and declined to have anything more to do with the campaign. He 
informed his counterpart in Ross and Cromarty that he did not 
think the establishment of a University in Inverness was in the 
best interests of Highland education.*' He felt that there was not 
enough demand to establish a University that would attract the 
highest quality of staff. He rounded off his contribution by arguing 
that there was a case for a college to provide courses in agriculture, 
forestry and fishing ‘a place where they could train people who 
intended to spend their lives in the Highlands. Dr Alexander 
MacKinnon, the scholarly Church of Scotland minister at 
Kilmonivaig, also voiced arguments against the idea. He suggested 
that the Highlands did not have the necessary basis in population 
for the establishment of a university. Neither man seemed to think 
that students would come from furth of the Highlands to study 
there and that, in MacLean’s words, “We must ask ourselves if we 
will be doing the best for our young people by having all their 
education completed within the Highland border’. MacKinnon 
considered the possibility of a specialist Celtic studies centre and, 
despite his own work in this field, did not articulate a very positive 
vision: 


...it was a subject which appealed to very few, it was largely a 
world of the dead, and while philologically it would always have 
the importance he did not think it would appeal to a sufficient 
number to justify the erection of a great institution merely on 
the strength of it.” 
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This negative view may have been influenced by the memory 
of the American Iona Society scheme of the late 1920s but it 
was something of a straw man in the context of the late 1940s. 
Nevertheless, despite the disappointment of the earlier American 
scheme, one Inverness Councillor advocated a revived international 
appeal for funds at this point. There was not much evidence for 
his confidence that “Highlanders all over the world will give us 
their wholehearted support’.*? Editorials in the main Inverness 
newspaper were also unsupportive, with one asserting that ‘it would 
be most regrettable if Highland students were ever discouraged 
from going to any of the great Universities outside the Highlands 
and were confined to the narrow limits of the Highlands for the 
education they seek.’*4 This would be the tone of the Courier on 
this question for the next twenty years. The negativity of this 
period can be contextualised in terms of the demographic history 
of the Highlands since the middle of the nineteenth century being 
dominated by outmigration. The interwar period had seen massive 
emigration in the early to mid-1920s, followed by a period of 
economic stagnation in the 1930s. The Second World War had 
seen much of the area closed off and many key industries in sharp 
decline. With this background, the essentially pessimistic views of 
leading officials, such as Dr MacLean, are explicable. The weight 
of history was augmented by an awareness of the direction of 
public policy over the period since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Over that period most government interventions in 
the Highlands had implicitly or explicitly encouraged people to 
leave the region, either by emigration to overseas locations or by 
migration to other parts of Scotland. The Crofters Act of 1886 
might have had the opposite objective but it only applied to a 
particular group within Highland society and it was followed by 
the Crofter Colonisation schemes of the late 1880s. In the 1920s 
the Empire Settlement Act provided support for people who 
wished to emigrate to the Dominions. Voices which countered 
this orthodoxy, whether the broad crofter? movement in the 
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1880s or, more recently, the Highland Development League of Dr 
Lachlan Grant and the Rev. Thomas Murchison in the 1930s, no 
matter how popular locally, were seen as dissentient.? This was the 
context in which the suggestion of establishing a University in the 
Highlands was made and received. 

The 1960s post-war period saw very significant University 
expansion in the United Kingdom. The first move was evident with 
the establishment of the University College of North Staffordshire, 
later the University of Keele. The moving spirit was A.D. Lindsay, 
the Scots-born philosopher, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
a Glasgow graduate. Unlike other English universities Keele tried 
to develop a four-year degree with an interdisciplinary ‘foundation 
year, a model with a clear Scottish root. The late 1950s had 
seen decisions taken to establish new universities at Brighton, 
(University of Sussex), Colchester (University of Essex), Coventry 
(University of Warwick), York, Norwich (University of East 
Anglia), Canterbury (University of Kent) and Lancaster, and these 
institutions opened in the early part of the next decade.* It was, 
however, recognised that this expansion was insufficient to meet 
the needs of the new generation for reasons of both demography 
(those born in the surge in fertility just after the Second World 
War were now reaching maturity) and economic modernisation. 
In February 1961 the government appointed a committee, chaired 
by the distinguished economist from the LSE Lionel Robbins, to 
investigate the entire system of higher education in the United 
Kingdom. Robbins noted that reform of higher education was 
urgently required due to increasing demand for its benefits and 
because without such change ‘there is little hope of this densely 
populated island maintaining an adequate position in the fiercely 
competitive world of the future.” Nevertheless, Robbins did 
not base his argument for expansion on the requirements of the 
economy but on the theme of the social importance of individual 
intellectual fulfilment. Even if the arguments about national 
competitiveness were set aside, he argued, ‘it would still be true 
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that to realise the aspirations of a modern community as regards 
both wealth and culture a fully educated population is necessary’. 
Indeed, he went further: 


education ministers intimately to ultimate ends, in 
developing man’s capacity to understand, to contemplate and 
to create. And it is a characteristic of the aspirations of this age 
to feel that, where there is capacity to pursue such activities, 
there that capacity should be fostered. The good society desires 
equality of opportunity for its citizens to become not merely 
good producers but also good men and women.” 


There are two important issues that arise from this point. The 
first is that there were those who resisted, and resented, the notion 
of University expansion, even before Robbins. They used the 
argument that expansion would mean an inevitable diminution 
in quality. These ranged from the novelist Kingsley Amis, who had 
coined the phrase ‘more will mean worse’, and the leader-writer of 
The Times in the wake of the publication of the Robbins Report. 
This will help to contextualise some of the arguments used against 
a University in the Highlands, not least in the columns of the 
Inverness Courier.” The second point is that the wide and humane 
arguments used by Robbins to support his recommendation of 
university expansion contrast with the Highland campaigners’ 
emphasis on the putative university s contribution to the economic 
development of the region. 

The expansion of secondary education, both north and south 
of the border, meant that there was a much bigger pool of people 
who were qualified for university study and the system had to be 
expanded to meet their needs. Robbins reported in October 1963 
and recommended that the system should be massively expanded 
to include all those who were capable of benefiting from what 
it had to offer. Robbins placed a figure of over 558,000 on the 
projected student population in 1980/81, compared to a total of 
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216,000 in 1962/63. To achieve this Robbins recommended both 
the expansion of existing institutions and the creation of entirely 
new ones.*! This was a sensible and unavoidable conclusion but 
it gave the older institutions an opportunity to argue that they 
could absorb the bulk of the projected expansion. This was 
particularly significant in Scotland where there were four ‘ancient 
institutions; certainly a diverse group, but one which formed a 
tight network and sought to defend their position against the 
idea of new foundations. This injected an edge into the debate 
which followed from Robbins’ recommendation that there was 
an ‘incontrovertible case’ for at least one, and possibly two, new 
Universities in Scotland as there was likely to be a gap of between 
10,000 and 15,000 between the supply of and demand for places 
by 1980/81.” 

The Robbins Report gave the existing universities part of the 
task of providing for the envisaged expansion but they had a 
tendency to go beyond this and argue that they had the capacity to 
provide all the places necessary and to deprecate the idea of a new 
University. Indeed, as early as 1960 in response to the vociferous 
campaign on behalf of Falkirk as a potential site for a university, 
the Principals of the four Scottish universities informed Sir 
Keith Murray that they found themselves in unusual unanimous 
agreement that they did not ‘believe that there is any case for setting 
up a fifth university in Scotland.’ At this stage the UGC were 
confident that the existing institutions could cope with demand. It 
was felt that the demographic factor was not so potent in Scotland 
and there were already a relatively high level of University places 
per head of population in Scotland (Scotland had around 17% of 
the total university population in Great Britain). The UGC did 
recognise, however, and this was echoed in some press comment, 
that Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities were already big enough 
and that if they were to expand further the student experience 


would not be a positive one.” 
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The idea of establishing a University in Inverness had a long 
pedigree, as we have seen, but was most widely canvassed, 
especially by Inverness Burgh Council, in the early 1960s. In 1953 
the idea of a University had been referred to as ‘a possible asset 
to the Highlands and would be a distinct possibility if Inverness 
Burgh continues to increase its population over the next twenty 
years at the same rate as in the past 27 
in which many of the ideas of this period did not come to fruition 
that the notion did not re-emerge until the following decade. 

Inverness’s campaign to have a University established predated 
the publication of the Robbins Report. A paper which was sent 
to the UGC as early as 1960 drew heavily on the argument that 
the establishment of a University in Inverness would help the 
Highlands to contribute to the life of the nation. It was also 
suggested that the University would help to build on existing 
initiatives which had sought to develop the Highland economy: 


It is symptomatic of the way 


the Dounreay Atomic Power Station, which has, since its 
inception ... more than doubled the population of Thurso... 
We have good reason to believe that this Atomic Station will 
become the centre of new ventures, within the same area, in 
the application of science to industrial needs and that in our 
Northern region scientific teaching and research will become of 
rapidly increasing importance.“ 


Other arguments, such as the possibility of developing medical 
education at Raigmore hospital, were also stressed, but the greatest 
emphasis was placed on ideas concerning Celtic Studies and on 
the contribution of the University to the development of the 
Highlands. In the former area the memorandum suggested: 


Our Gaelic culture is national heritage, even if in the past it 


has taken foreign scholarship to bring the fact home to us. We 
think it is time that this whole realm of study was integrated in a 
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native centre that would be recognised everywhere as thorough 
and authoritative, and that would attract students from foreign 
countrics. Here special or post-graduate courses might well be 
instituted, and teaching be combined with research and field 
work. At the same time, we consider that scholarship might 
well find its creative outlet in stimulating the arts, especially 
literature and music where the Gaelic heritage is rich.** 


The memo also sought to tap into what was identified as growing 
interest in the development of the Highlands, although this was 
not so strong as it would become in the period after 1965 when 
there was the work of the North of Scotland Hydro Electric Board 
and the Forestry Commission to point to. The memorandum 
concluded: 


what we wish to stress is the certainty, in our view, that in inviting 
a University to Inverness we are inviting it to a region that has a 
long period of development in front of it, and an ever-growing 
community that would be greatly stimulated by its presence. 
For in the Gaelic tradition lies a very high respect for learning 
and scholarship; and perhaps it may not be unreasonable to 
conclude that the University, amid the unusual circumstances 
and problems of the area, would in course of time assume a 
distinctive and progressive character that would give it a unique 
place among the other centres of teaching and research.” 


A conference of local authority representatives had been held in 
Inverness in 1961 and subsequent contact was made with the UGC, 
but this activity was overtaken by the appointment of the Robbins 
Committee.” It was the reports recommendation that one of the 
new Universities envisaged should be sited in Scotland which 
really gave it impetus. The other bidders were Falkirk, Stirling (the 
ultimate winner), Ayr, Perth, East Kilbride and Dumfries. It was 
the job of the University Grants Committee to make a decision 
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and a special sub-committee chaired by Sir John Wolfenden was 
appointed to carry out the investigations, including visits (referred 
to in prospect by Wolfenden as ‘rather arduous’) to the sites in the 
Spring of 1964, necessary for an informed decision to be made.”! 
In retrospect Wolfenden described the experience as being: 


subjected to an intelligent and high-pressure sales campaign by 
half a dozen places from Ayr to Inverness, including, from one 
enterprising Provost, a trip in a helicopter to enable us to see at 
a glance the advantages of the proposed site.” 


Inverness had no helicopter. 


It should also be noted at this stage that the Universities were not 
a Scottish Office responsibility. Although they were autonomous 
institutions their funding was allocated by the University Grants 
Committee, a British-wide body, part of the Treasury from its 
establishment in 1919 until 1964 when it became associated 
with the new Department of Education and Science in London. 
Indeed, the relationship between the Universities and the Scottish 
Office could be fraught. The Scottish Office was involved in the 
preparation of submissions to the UGC and was firmly of the 
view that the merits of the bids could be judged on their potential 
regional-development effect. It was noted that: 


... the final choice might lie with a site in which there seemed 
to be a better prospect of the majority of the graduates of the 
University building up sympathies, interests, and contacts in 
their undergraduate career which would encourage them, 
providing the opportunities can be created, to continue, or 
to return, to live and work in Scotland. The drain of trained 
manpower from Scotland at all levels, including in particular 
University graduates, is such that for many years to come this 
must be a significant consideration. 
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It divided the competitors into two categories, those such 
as Falkirk, Stirling and Ayr, which ‘can be viewed . . . from the 
standpoint of the transformation and regional modernisation of 
central Scotland’ or Inverness and Dumfries which could be seen 
‘as a new prime mover in the stimulation of under developed sub 
regions such as the Highlands and the Borders.’ This emphasis 
on regional development may have been a wrong turning, 
however; after meeting the UGC in Inverness in May 1964 the 
Highland Panel” concluded ‘that what the UGC was primarily 
interested in was not the advantage that a University could bring 
to the Highlands, but the suitability or otherwise of Inverness 
as a site’.” In the course of the UGC Sub-Committee’s visit to 
Inverness in May 1964, Sir John Wolfenden laid out the basic 
criteria upon which the location of the new University would be 
chosen: the appropriateness of the site to University development; 
the connection between the site and the economic and social 
background; the availability of site and buildings; the degree of 
support, financial and moral from the locality; the attractiveness of 
the place as a centre of learning and study; proximity to libraries 
and research facilities. Wolfenden concluded: 


our first concern must be of the suitability of the place from the 
academic point of view ... not opposed to, but distinguished 
from, the social, economic and even meteorological 
attractions of a place. The first concern must be the academic 
appropriateness’. 


There are a number of interesting features of the Inverness bid 
and some telling differences of opinion within the Highland Panel 
over attitudes to the establishment of a University. The principal 
appeal made to the UGC was on economic grounds: 


There is an economic argument in favour of the establishment of 
a university in the Highlands which is, that if the Government 
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is serious in wishing to further the economic and industrial 
development of the North, which has a population of a guarter 
of a million, there is no better way of achieving this aim than 
to establish — as a first step — a university in Inverness. Such 
a development would help to create not only a much-needed 
feeling of confidence and independence, but it would bring in 
its wake industrial expansion. 


It was proposed that the University be built on 200 acres of 
farmland on the edge of the town adjacent to Raigmore Hospital; 
the Cameron Barracks, a short distance away —‘now surplus to 
requirements — could be adapted to accommodate 500 students 
and staff. In academic terms it was noted that Inverness was 


...an ideal centre for pursuit of the natural sciences because of 
its situation in an area, unique in Britain, for its opportunities 
in providing the best field of study of biology, zoology, botany, 
geography, geology and forestry. It is also a suitable centre for 
the study of Celtic language and literature.” 


On the Highland panel, however, there were some discordant 
voices: one such was perhaps fairly predictable, the other, perhaps 
somewhat surprising. The first voice was that of Professor A. C. 
O Dell, of the Department of Geography, University of Aberdeen"? 
he remarked at a meeting of the Highland panel in May 1964: 


... there was no evidence of need for places from the Highland 
area as the experience of Aberdeen shows. ‘The capital costs of 
keeping a University were fantastic and the Robbins Report 
stated emphatically that an isolated area was not suitable for 
the location of a University. In addition great care should be 
taken in the promotion of the suggested subjects for study 
particularly suitable for an Inverness location. In his opinion 
all could be found satisfactorily elsewhere. The sponsors of 
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Inverness should demonstrate that it could attract and retain 
good staff and students and the advantages of the air service 
should be stressed.” 


A factor in O’Dell’s thinking may well have been the extent 
to which a new University in Inverness would compromise the 
ambitious plans for expansion which were being developed in his 
own institution. In the 1960s Aberdeen was in confident mood 
and seemed to be something of a teachers pet of the UGC. 

A second sceptic, and perhaps a more surprising one given 
her interest in education on Argyll County Council, was Naomi 
Mitchison.“ She was particularly sceptical of the likely impact on 
the UGC of regional development type arguments and was more in 
favour of a localised and more accessible form of higher education: 


Academic interest and not the possible benefit to an area should 
be the criteria in selecting University sites . . . the panel should 
consider the possibilities of establishing in the Highland area 
county colleges which would provide a higher education, 
of particular benefit to young people whose educational 
qualifications were below university standard, and would be far 
less costly to equip than a university. 


Indeed, some thought was given to a variant of this idea in 
October 1964 when the Western Isles Crofters’ Union put forward 
proposals for a ‘College of Crofting and Resource Management 
Studies’ which would be closely tied to the school system and 
would enable crofters, fishermen and their families ‘to make the 
best use of the admittedly limited resources of the region’. 

Not so much a sceptic as an outright opponent was the 
octogenarian editor of the Inverness Courier, Evan MacLeod 
Barron.“ Throughout 1963 and 1964, in a series of ever more 
strident editorials, he argued that a University in Inverness would 
be a byword for parochialism; would not be able to compete in 
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terms of guality with the existing institutions, especially in terms 
of library facilities; would have no discernible development 
impact; and would be too expensive to build, using resources 
which could be better used to develop the transport infrastructure. 
He did argue that a postgraduate institution of Celtic studies, or 
an advanced medical school would be a more positive possibility. 
Potential students of such an institution would have had the 
benefit of attendance at one of the traditional Universities. As far 
as undergraduate studies were concerned, Barron thought that the 
existing Universities could cope with the required expansion in 
student numbers: a view which was shared, predictably enough, 
by Principals Wright and Knox of Aberdeen and St Andrews, as 
will be noted below. Barron’s views can be discerned from one of 
his editorials in the Courier from May 1964: writing of “Highland 
Students’ needs’ he argued: 


To doom them to receiving their Higher Education in their 
native Highlands, at a University in Inverness, would be to 
ensure a breed of narrow-minded, parochial graduates who 
would be of little good to the Highlands; to their fellow 
Highlanders, especially to any of the younger generation whom 
they came to instruct; to themselves; or to the University. ... 
The Highland capital is the last, not the first, place in which to 
establish another University.” 


Barron was not content with producing editorial columns for 
his readers but even went to the lengths of sending copies of these 
to the UGC; perhaps noting that among John Wolfenden’s criteria 
for University location was ‘moral support’ from the locality. 
Barron made explicit that his objective in doing this was to counter 
‘the impression that everyone in Inverness and the Highlands is in 
favour of a University in Inverness’. 

Without going to the rhetorical lengths of Barron’s Inverness 
Courier, the other Inverness newspapers were less than enthusiastic 
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about the prospect of a University in the Highland capital. The 
Northern Chronicle argued that a technical institution placed to 
serve the industrial central belt of Scotland was more appropriate 
to the reguirements of the day and was content to damn the notion 
with faint praise: 


And in the realm of scholarly achievement it might be a half 
a century before an Inverness University would come to be 
valued at all ... In the view of numerous scholars, the fact is 
that a nation can have too many Universities and too many 
undergraduates. By doing so, they contend, the general level of 
university education — and the value of University degrees — falls 


and falls.°” 


The Highland News, edited from 1959 to 1963 by the erudite 
and historically minded R.W. (Billy) Munro, was more positive. 
He repeatedly urged Highland local authorities and businesses to 
be more assertive, especially in the face of an aggressive campaign 
by the East Stirlingshire lobby in favour of their site at Falkirk. He 
regretted the absence of ‘wholehearted and concerted support’ from 
the locality and, in May 1963, he concluded that the Highlands 
seemed to be paying only ‘lip service’ to the idea of a university and 
that the ‘folk who could and should be helping need a kick in the 
pants’. The paper continued in this vein after Munro ceased to be 
editor and in 1963 it was a critic of the seemingly passive nature of 
the Inverness campaign. "7 

An effort to counter this kind of thinking was made by Robin 
Adam, a medieval historian from the University of St Andrews. 
Adam’s voice is an interesting one as he was based in one of the 
ancient universities but he was a native of Easter Ross. Adam’s plan 
emphasised traditional elements but also presented some ideas for 
variations on the traditional Scottish three and four year curricula; 
for the purposes of this paper, however, his ideas on the relationship 
between the university and the locality are the most relevant. He 
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argued that ‘a new university is most secure when its intellectual 
life draws inspiration from the society and land in which it grows 
up. He went on to present a list of disciplinary areas in the natural 
and social sciences where he felt ‘there were peculiar advantages in 
the Highlands’ and which would provide ‘the raw material for the 
creation of a new university of a distinctive type’. Adam countered 
the kind of argument being put forward by people like Barron 
when he argued that to become a ‘challenge to inward-lookingness’ 
and ‘an intellectual and educational growth point’ it would need 
to draw its staff and students from diverse geographical and social 
backgrounds. This was a useful argument to emphasise but to 
a certain extent it was making a virtue out of a necessity as the 
population of the Highlands was not of an extent to produce a 
sufficient number of potential students in a period when the vast 
majority of undergraduates came straight from school. 

The next issue to consider is the response of the UGC Sub- 
Committee to the attractions of Inverness when it visited in 1964. 
During their visit the Sub-Committee were less than enamoured 
by the fact that they were treated to a series of about a dozen 
speeches ‘extolling the virtues of Inverness as a site for the new 
University in Scotland’ and left with little time to view the actual 
site. They were left with an impression that the main thrust of the 
Inverness claim rested on the distinctiveness of Highland life; the 
unique facilities for the study of life sciences; and the Highland 
development argument. The final submission from the Inverness 
promotion committee prior to the visit had stressed these two 
points and had sought to link the issues of education, industry and 
Highland confidence: 


[The establishment of a University] would help to create not 
only a much needed feeling of confidence and independence 
but it would bring in its wake industrial expansion. This twofold 
requirement relating to learning and industry is essential if the 
Highlands is to become a prosperous and progressive area, 
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and it is appropriate at this time, when Government policy is 
concerncd with establishing of Universities and the distribution 
ofindustry throughout the country, that due attention should be 
given to what is considercd a strong claim for the establishment 
of a University in Inverness.” 


The visit to the site was also less than auspicious in that the 
Brigadier at the Cameron Barracks —a massive quadrangle of solid 
Scottish buildings of a type very useful to a new University’ — 
denied that they would be available for use, but that an adjacent 
site with some hutted buildings might be.” It is unlikely, however, 
that these local difficulties had much impact on the eventual 
decision in favour of Stirling. The main factor which seemed to 
count against Inverness was that of its geographical position.” One 
member of the Sub-Committee, Dame Lucy Sutherland, was quite 
explicit about this, telling Wolfenden: ‘I think we should rule out 
both Dumfries and Inverness as too inaccessible...’ and she went 
on to assert that ‘Inverness is so remote that it could not fail to be 
under some handicap, and there would be altogether too much 
Highland regionalism about iť. Of all the claimants Inverness 
had the smallest population within a thirty mile radius: 105,000 
compared to 2.8m for Stirling, the latter figure higher than any of 
the existing Universities.” Indeed, a hint of this outcome can be 
seen in the recommendations of the Robbins Report, the document 
which brought the Inverness initiative to life. There is a theme 
running through the report which indicates the favouring of urban 
locations for Universities. This is made explicit on occasion and 
relates to assumptions about the place of a University in society. 
The report notes: 


In particular we wish to urge the claim of the large cities and 
centres of population for further facilities for higher education. 
We do so first for the benefit of the institutions themselves. 
It is most valuable for the teachers and students in academic 
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institutions to have convenient access to national institutions 
such as libraries, museums, galleries and other cultural centres 
and to learned societies. It is also important for them to have 
easy access to centres of industry, commerce, medicine and 
law, to institutions of central and local government, and to 
research institutions. Two-way traffic between such centres and 
universities is of great benefit particularly in the natural sciences, 
technology, medicine and the social sciences. Such intercourse 
is most readily established in the large centres of population and 
particularly in great cities.” 


This theme had been fully rehearsed in some press comment prior 
to the deliberations of Wolfenden and his colleagues.” 

Clearly Stirling was not a great city, in the sense suggested in 
the quotation, but it did have a large catchment area, as we have 
seen. Many of the phrases in the Inverness submission attempted 
to respond to this agenda but they were insufficiently powerful 
to outweigh the perceived disadvantages of geography. This aspect 
of the Robbins Report was certainly in the mind of Wolfenden’s 
Committee as it is specifically referred to in the records detailing 
the final decision making process. As well as assessing whether the 
chosen location and local support were such as to give confidence 
in the ‘creation and growth of an academic institution of university 
standard’ the committee also referred to the importance of 
attracting staff of the ‘necessary quality and energy’, the traditions 
of Scottish University education were also referred to when it was 


asked: 


Whether the location was such as to enable to the Scottish 
tradition of day students to be continued while at the same 
time providing substantial numbers of student lodgings to 
supplement any residential accommodation which might be 
provided either by the university or from other public funds?” 
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There is also an assumption that these new institutions would 
be bigger than the Inverness promoters had in mind. The cost of 
establishing a large number of small institutions, with inevitable 
duplication of facilities such as libraries, was made explicit by 
Robbins.” 

‘The Inverness committee seemed to be genuinely shocked by the 
decision. This view was felt in wider circles in Inverness, as related 
by the Highland News, which thought the decision ‘arbitrary’ 
and ‘tragic’.” The Courier, unsurprisingly, took a different view, 
arguing that the Inverness Committee had been mistaken all along 
in its emphasis on an economic rather than an academic case and 
that they had got their just desserts.*° Wotherspoon related it to 
the general problem in trying to convince any remote government 


body of Highland claims: 


As we have learned from long experience, the problems 
confronting the Highlands and Islands cannot be adequately 
understood by an official body from the South during a brief 
visit as it is difficult for its members to appreciate what is taking 
place in this comparatively vast region beyond the Grampians 
and assess its true potential whether in economics or learning.*! 


Nevertheless, as we have seen, Stirling was chosen as the site 
for the new Scottish University and a campus University was 
constructed at Bridge of Allan.” In his memoirs Wolfenden mused 
that he had been in favour of a new university associated with one 
of the New Towns, perhaps Cumbernauld, but he recognised that 
this would be ‘an artificial adjunct rather than an integral element 
in a new community’. Had the university been part of the original 
New Town plans it would have been, in his view, preferable. He 
concluded: 


We finally plumped for Stirling. It had a history, it was near to 
Scotland’s concentration of population, it had a good many big 
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houses which could be used for student residence, and it had a 
beautiful site with lake and rolling parkland which reminded 
me of Reading. In retrospect, I think we were right.® 


A further factor may have been that this site was better placed 
to take some of the pressure of student numbers off Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, which the UGC thought were becoming too 
big. Aberdeen was also a beneficiary of this process in the 1960s. 
Additional developments at this time, separate from the processes 
discussed above included the creation of the University of Strathclyde 
from the former Royal College of Science and Technology and the 
Scottish College of Commerce, the foundation of Heriot-Watt 
University from similar roots and the award of independence to 
the Queens College of the University of St Andrews as the new 
University of Dundee.** When these developments are laid out it 
does seem that Inverness missed the boat: this was a considerable 
missed opportunity, the climate in the Higher Education system 
was more favourable, and the attitude of the state towards it more 
positive, in the 1960s than at any other moment in the twentieth 
century. 

The period immediately prior to the election of the Labour 
government in the Autumn of 1964 and the creation of the 
Highlands and Islands Development Board the following year 
was one of quite profound pessimism in the Highlands about 
prospects for regional development.” Those behind the proposal 
to establish a University in Inverness referred to the ‘tragic’ and 
‘quite stunning’ effect of the decision to reject the claims of the 
Highland capital.*° Coming in the wake of the Beeching Report 
which recommended savage cuts in the railways in the North 
of Scotland and the winding down of the activities of the much 
vaunted Hydro Board, the culture of pessimism is understandable 
and it provided an entry point for the Labour Party’s vigorous 
campaigns in the Highlands and on Highland issues in the general 
elections of 1964 and 1966. 
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‘There was a coda to the events of the 1960s. In the 1970s there 
was an attempt to re-invigorate the campaign and renewed efforts 
to lobby the UGC. The continued expansion towards a target of 
around 500,000 students gave the Inverness campaigners hope that 
they could still achieve their aim. A firm of external consultants 
(PA Management Consultants) with experience in this field was 
engaged and a new committee, composed of members from the 
local authorities and the HIDB, was established.*” More thought 
was given on this occasion to providing details about the kind of 
University that was envisaged. The advice from PA Consultants 
was that: 


In any application made to the UGC it should be made clear 
that (a) the proposed university should be in the Highlands 
and not for the Highlands and (b) that care should be taken to 
ensure that the course content and the teaching methods applied 
should have a unique aspect and in this respect it was felt that 
a University in the Highlands could be particularly strong in 
the fields of pure science (Botany/Biology, Marine Biology, Fish 
Farming, Distilling, Physics and Geology) and social sciences 
(Planning, Land Use and Rural Economic) D 


‘The advice to the campaign was that the Committee would have 
to convince the UGC of their ability to finance the construction of 
halls of residence and to provide ample subsidiary accommodation. 
‘This was probably a more important consideration than it had been 
in 1963-4 as an increasing number of students lived away from 
home and more sophisticated accommodation was required. PA 
Consultants prepared a detailed proposal document designed to be 
submitted to the UGC. It argued across a broad range of headings 
but it gave priority to the relationship between a university and 
the economic development of the Highlands and its contribution 
to an improved environment in the region before it turned to 
thinking about the range of subjects to be taught and studied or 
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the kind of university which might emerge should the UGC agree 
to its foundation. * Nevertheless, it was more evidentially-rich 
than anything that had been prepared in 1963-4 but it was to no 
avail. Although the UGC were still committed to expanding the 
population of university students they decided that the existing 
institutions had the capacity to absorb the increased numbers. The 
documents show that this came as a shock to the campaigners. John 
Hill, the secretary of the committee, reported the UGC’s refusal 
to meet a delegation from the committee as a ‘most serious and 
unanticipated setback.” Robert Grieve, formerly of the HIDB, 
read into this a generally negative attitude to the Highlands from 
government bodies: 


The fact is that far too many influential people outside 
the Highlands cannot take the idea of major development 
(including the idea of a university) seriously ... I am myself 
convinced that the Highlands should not sit back now and wait 
... we all know that the Highlands’ case has to be fought harder 
than elsewhere.” 


This, however, was the end of the meaningful campaign for 
a university in the Highlands for over twenty years. Significant 
developments did occur in this period, not least the foundation 
of Sabhal Mor Ostaig, the closest the Highlands had come to 
possessing a genuine higher-education institution in the modern 
sense. In the view of one supporter the importance of the new 
College was that it was an antidote to the fact that ‘the intellectual 
leadership of Gaeldom has been siphoned off into southern cities 
and southern universities’ for too long and to the detriment of 
the revival of the language in its ‘heartland’. The reasons for 
the failure of campaigners in the 1970s were not associated with 
the strengths or weaknesses of the campaigners in Inverness but 
connected to wider policy changes at UK-government level. 
The late 1970s saw significant cutbacks in public expenditure 
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and universities, in common with other areas hungry for funds, 
entered a period of retrenchment. Although this was under way 
prior to the general election of 1979 the advent of a Conservative 
government widely seen as suspicious of the culture of academic 
life in the UK signalled a deeper change. The UGC was, during 
its years associated with the DES, the agent of expansion. Its 
original role as a buffer between the state and the autonomous 
universities was somewhat masked in the years of plenty from the 
early 1960s to the late 1970s. Its capacity to act as a buffer in 
the early 1980s was rather cruelly exposed when the Conservative 
government introduced substantial cuts in the recurrent grant for 
higher education. The decision of the UGC to implement the cuts 
selectively caused considerable pain in certain institutions, some 
in Scotland, Stirling and Aberdeen for example.” In this context, 
however, there was very little prospect of progress towards the idea 
of a Highland university. 

A final question: what changed between the late 1970s and the 
early 1990s when the campaign revived? In this context the most 
significant shift was the fallout from the devolution referendum 
of 1979. During the late 1970s the Scottish universities were very 
strongly opposed to the Labour government's plans for a Scottish 
Assembly. They saw themselves as part of a wider British system and 
wanted to distance themselves from policy-making at a Scottish 
level.” The UGC, a London-based institution associated with the 
Treasury and the DES was central to this. The cuts of the early 
1980s and the increasingly centralised control of the system during 
that decade led to the demise of the UGC and its replacement by 
the University Funding Council in 1988 and then in 1993 the 
advent of a separate Funding Council for the Scottish Universities, 
massively expanded in number by the eradication of the binary 
divide between Universities and Central Institutions in 1992. The 
alternative to creating a separate Scottish funding council would 
have been for the Scottish Office to lose all responsibility for 
Scottish higher education after the Central Institutions became 
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universities. Despite the Unionist government in power at the time 
this was unpalatable.” The Scottish Higher Education Funding 
Council, later the Scottish Funding Council (after it acquired 
responsibility for Further Education), was established in 1993. 
The experience of the cuts inclined the Scottish universities away 
from the strict unionism of the 1970s and the new post-1992 
system meant that the Scottish Office had policy responsibility for 
the Scottish Universities for the first time in the era of significant 
state-funding of higher education.” This meant that the target of 
campaigners for a Highland university was closer to home and more 
comprehending of the arguments about Highland particularity. 
Perhaps Michael Forsyth was engaged in a last desperate attempt 
to outflank the prospect of Scottish devolution but the fact that 
he now had responsibility for Scottish higher education meant 
that he could take an interest — a very significant interest, as it 
turned out — in the idea for a University in the Highlands. Had 
there not been the reforms of the early 1990s the campaigners for 
a University of the Highlands and Islands would have been in the 
same position as their Invernessian predecessors of 1947 and Mr 
Forsyth would have been in the same position as his predecessor, 
Joseph Westwood, and would have not been able to take a decision 
in favour of a university in the Highlands, whether motivated by 
populism or not. 

Thus, the narrative of the idea of a highland university 
operated in widely differing contexts. The agenda of the SSPCK 
in the eighteenth century included the extirpation of Gaelic. The 
objective of the Free Church in the nineteenth century was to 
evangelise and educate in an area where it had very strong support. 
The ambition of the British state, of which the Scottish universities 
were remote islands, was to expand its search for talent in a wider 
section of the population. There is perhaps a point of greater 
nuance to be considered here. That is to note that the SSPCK 
was interested in the idea of modernisation, including economic 
modernisation, and its cultural objectives were part of that wider 
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project. The argument for University expansion in the post-1945 
era was also related to economic modernisation. Thus, there are 
greater historical continuities over this long period than are at first 
apparent. At the moment of greatest opportunity in the mid-1960s 
advocates of a Highland university reacted to this with arguments 
that concentrated on ideas of regional development. This draws 
the narrative into the wider discussion of the regeneration of the 
Highland economy, where it has resided, to the ultimate confusion 
of the overall success of the project now that it has reached fruition 
of a sort. 
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ORDAINED LISMORE: 
PRIESTS FOR THE HIGHLAND DISTRICT 


ALASDAIR ROBERTS, MORAR 


21” March 2014 


The Catholic Gaidhealtachd of early modern times included 
areas as far east as Strathglass and the Braes of Mar, but most of 
it belonged to the West Highlands and Islands. There the faith 
of Columcille was rekindled in the seventeenth century by priests 
from Ireland (Franciscans in the first place') and then consolidated 
by Scotland’s first two post-Reformation Catholic bishops, 
‘Thomas Nicolson and James Gordon. These men were Lowlanders 
who made arduous overland journeys from the Gordon heartland 
at Speymouth for summer visitations. Nicolson was specifically 
described to Roman authority as ‘the Highland Bishop,” but 
Gaelic-speaking interpreters were required to assist at confirmation 
ceremonies for both men in turn. The Irish contribution had 
diminished considerably by 1731 when Hugh MacDonald was 
consecrated as bishop of a newly formed Highland District. 

One of Bishop MacDonald’s first concerns was to set up a school 
or seminary where boys could be prepared in Latin and habits of 
piety before going abroad to Scots colleges in France, Spain or 
Rome itself. Prior to this some of those who travelled far from 
home had lost their vocation to priesthood. Those who returned 
to pastoral work in Scotland needed fluency in their native tongue, 
which was also under threat during years abroad. Early teaching 
through the medium of Gaelic, in what would later be described as 
junior seminary, made that more likely. In the eighteenth century 
there was a ‘shop’ for ‘apprentices’ (code words were used in these 
penal times when Catholic practices were illegal in Scotland) for 
the Lowland District at Scalan in Glenlivet. Gaelic was spoken all 
around, but the teaching at Scalan was in English and this made it 


difficult for boys from the Gaidhealtachd to settle there.’ Highland 
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bishops wanted a joint enterprise (as eventually happened with the 
opening of Blairs College outside Aberdeen) but this was steadily 
refused — perhaps out of ‘an uncharitable discrimination against 
the Highland District. The Glenlivet seminary was protected 
against anti-Catholic laws and anti-Jacobite military activity by 
the Duke of Gordon as ‘Cock o the North”. It continued in being 
until the end of the eighteenth century, while successive Highland 
‘shops’ were forced to close at Loch Morar, Arisaig, Glenfinnan, 
Morar (on a different site) and Moidart. 

The Glenuig house of Samalaman in Moidart features in 
an informative letter from the Rev. Angus MacDonald who 
taught there. He addressed himself to the Morar priest Ranald 
MacDonald. This Maighstir Raonull was based at Inverbeg on the 
north shore of Loch Morar, where the chapel walls have recently 
been restored. A request had been sent to Samalaman from the 
tacksman of Ardnamurach, a farm near the head of Loch Nevis. 
Angus Gillis was seeking admittance for his brother as a lay 
boarder to be educated alongside seminarians. Samalaman’s master 
set forth the terms: ‘I understand that the board wages will be 
ten pounds ster. per annum. . . This is not a high charge if you 
take every thing absolutely indispensable for a seminary, along 
with your servants’ wages and maintenance, house furniture, the 
extraordinary expences incurred here in procuring all things not 
had upon the spot &c., &c. Bed clothes would be requisite. If 
Angus will agree to all this I flatter myself I will obtain his request 
for him; tho’ to my certain knowledge he [Bishop John Chisholm] 
has given a refusal to some who would look for an equal right with 
a Gillis.’ 

Highland snobbery could not overlook the fact that a Gillis 
was, at least in origin, a gillie or servant: these MacDonalds and 
Chisholms were gentry. The letter continues: ‘I presupposed 
all this time a condition sine qua non, viz. a good conduct and 
behaviour in the boy. Upon this the Bp will absolutely insist before 
he will admit any: you too well know the evil of the contrary in 
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a place like this. In the event that the boy was to come and that 
he was not found to be a proper subject upon trial, an immediate 
extrusion would be the conseguence, and a dreadful volley from 
the eminence of the dignity of his Lordship in the height of his 
displeasure would be your first reception for recommending such 
a person.’ Highland priests were capable of rising to heights of 
eloquence which testified to full literacy in English. The letter ends 
ona practical note: “The present exigencies, I dare say, will make it 
necessary to pay half a year’s board on entrance.’ 

The Moidart house which had been built by Bishop Alexander 
MacDonald lasted twenty years. It was the first of these humble 
institutions to have a slated roof. Although derogatory remarks 
were made in Rome about ‘raw boys from the Highlands’, students 
did progress from Samalaman to the colleges abroad. Two years 
into his time there Bishop Chisholm asked the Scots Mission’s 
agent in Rome to be ‘satisfied with such subjects as you get from 
the Highlands until such time as I can get above water. By then 
France’s Reign of Terror (hostile to clergy as well as aristocracy and 
royalty) had caused the Scots colleges at Paris and Douai to be 
closed. The Rome college followed after Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign. That left Valladolid in Spain until French armies 
crossed the Pyrenees in the following century. To deal with this 
situation an all-through Lowland District seminary was opened at 
Aquhorties near Inverurie in 1799. Much more impressive than 
Scalan, it had accommodation for twenty students. From 1808, 
when the last seminarians were sent home from Spain, to 1816 
when the Valladolid college reopened (Rome following four years 
later) Aquhorties students were expected to progress all the way 
from grammar to divinity. Boys entered in their early teens and 
stayed until the minimum age for ordination as a priest which was 
twenty-three. 

The term ‘West Scalar had often been used for Samalaman:!! 
could the Highland District produce a “West Aquhorties’ in 
these challenging times? When Bishop George Hay obtained 
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a long lease for the Lowland college, his Highland opposite 
number acknowledged that the Moidart house could not become 
equivalent as it was ‘susceptible of very little improvement and by 
far too small.” However a larger house was eventually purchased 
at Kilcheran on the island of Lismore.” Bishop Chisholm confided 
to the Rev. Charles Maxwell, the Scots Mission’s procurator or 
bursar in Edinburgh, his hopes for ‘a renowned Academy where 
every branch of education should be taught in style. "17 The high 
reputation of Stonyhurst College in Lancashire, relocated due 
to events in France, prompted inappropriate comparison with a 
much larger and better funded institution.”” 

The Small Isles of Eigg and Canna had been considered for 
the new Highland seminary. Either would have better satisfied 
Hebridean priests as well as those in the Rough Bounds (Garbh 
Chriochan) between Knoydart and Moidart. Writing from 
Inverbeg, the Morar priest chided his bishop for choosing Lismore. 
He received a measured reply: “Your moral observation seems to 
imply my being now at a greater distance than I really am. I am 
more accessible here to the world than where I have formerly been 
in Moydart, nor am I such a distance from you but you can see 
me when the spiritual concerns of your flock will allow the Pastor 
to take a little range, during which time a Pastor in the vicinity 
may have the charge. . . I cannot promise to see you in Morar at 
Easter as you say. My calls are many, abstracting from my various 
concerns at home. Lismore, in answer to your query, agrees with 
us very well with the natives of it.’ Chisholm would have had 
concerns about a Popish seminary on an entirely Protestant island, 
although these turned out to be groundless. His final observation 
seemed to recall disturbed times at Glenfinnan where there was an 
inn on the drove road: “We never had more or so much liberty to 
apply to learning and spiritual matters in any other place.’!” 

Walter Scott’s Waverley, which introduced Highland romance 
to the literary world, was selling well in its first edition when he 
set sail for Shetland in July 1814. Scott was the guest of Robert 
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Stevenson, engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. For most 
of the following month the yacht was severely storm-tossed, which 
may explain the novelist’s lack of enthusiasm for scenic Skye and 
other views which have been generally admired. On the first day 
of September, however, Scott’s diary reads: ‘Nothing could exceed 
the beauty of the day and of the prospect. We coasted the low, large 
and fertile island of Lismore, where a Catholic Bishop, Chisholm, 
has established a seminary of young men intended for priests, and 
what is a better thing, a valuable lime work. Reports speak well of 
the lime, but indifferently of the progress of the students.’'* A case 
will be made here for the opposite being true. 

This paper is mainly concerned with the progress of students 
but lime kilns are of more than passing interest. Where Aquhorties 
was supported by the profits of a substantial farm, the patch of land 
around Kilcheran had little to offer but limestone. Its usefulness to 
tillers of the soil was well known, however, with shallow pits next 
to heaps of rubble providing evidence from the previous century." 
Appin and Lismore’s minister noted the lack of coal to burn lime 
as the greatest impediment to agricultural improvement.” The 
pioneering efforts of Catholic bishops led to long-term benefits 
for the island’s economy, with other lime works following on. 
Bishop Aeneas Chisholm, coadjutor to his brother from 1805 with 
responsibility for limestone, passed into folklore as an Sagart Mor 
becoming ‘almost a legendary figure, and much admired for his 
physical strength. . . Local tradition tells us that he himself loved 
to work in the quarry. ”' 

Monsignor Alexander MacWilliam and Dr Christine Johnson 
have separately drawn upon clergy correspondence to build up a 
picture of hopeful early enterprise ending in a loss-making venture 
and frustration for the clergymen in charge.” Letters passed 
between Bishop John Chisholm and Procurator Charles Maxwell, 
the Scots Mission’s money man in Edinburgh who took more than 
a financial interest in the project. Work was begun on a quay for 
the bishop’s wherry in wintry conditions which included a near- 
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disastrous storm, until the spring ebb of 1804 allowed foundations 
to be laid. Timber was brought to an island lacking trees and 
landed with the help of a crane. Equipment purchased at Oban 
from a drunken English blacksmith included crow-bars, pick-axes 
and blasting materials.” Before taking up the post of procurator 
Maxwell had gained a reputation for applying gunpowder to 
rocks which impeded his plough in Aberdeenshire, and he went 
from Edinburgh to Lismore with practical advice. The supply of 
bricks and coal was supervised by the Rev. John Farquharson from 
his Glasgow chapel-house. Farquharson dealt with an unreliable 
shipper who charged 11/6 per ton but passed on the job — and 
his leaky vessel — so as to take care of potatoes in Ireland. Bricks 
reached the island but no coal. The hope was that lime mortar 
would sell for buildings in the growing city, but the Glasgow 
priest’s bad shipping experience led him to decline an invitation 
to invest in the scheme along with other members of the clergy.” 
Maxwell returned in the following summer to help get 
production started: “We extracted all the limestones put into the 
two kilns for seasoning them — one of them was filled to the top 
last week, and in the space of two days and a half the fire was at 
the top — we propose drawing this kiln tomorrow — if the stones 
are well enough burnt, the quantity of coal for each kiln will be 
ascertained. . . We are just now finishing a reservoir for water from 
which the water for slaking the lime will be introduced. . .”° In 
the spring of 1810 6,000 bolls of lime were produced, a Scots boll 
measuring six bushels or 140 lb. Kilns barely kept up with demand, 
but there remained a deficit of £60 at year’s end. Bishop Aeneas 
Chisholm, who succeeded his brother about the time when Walter 
Scott learned of the enterprise, kept things going against the odds. 
Wages were paid to local men who tended to give priority to their 
potatoes and peats.” When Bishop Ranald MacDonald took over, 
one of his first concerns was to seek advice from Glasgow about 
‘putting our lime kiln on a more beneficial footing than it has 
hitherto been.” Shortly before the end, Bishop MacDonald sent 
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a cargo (on credit, though money was tight) for the new chapel at 
his former mission of Bornish in South Uist.” One more extract 
from Bishop John Chisholm’s letters leads us back to scholars as the 
proper purpose of a seminary: “The demand for lime being pretty 
brisk, the Professors and the Scholars wrought, and, among these, 
Mr William Fraser distinguished himself for the large splinters of 
rock he drove down.”*° 

Aged about twenty-seven at the time of this episode, William 
Fraser came from Craskie in Glencannich and was related to the two 
bishops through his Chisholm mother. A product of Samalaman, 
he spent ten years at Valladolid. It is worth emphasising the high 
quality of education which was available in Spain, to say nothing 
of fine accommodation in a former Jesuit college.*! Local grandees 
were eager to enrol their sons, and a public exhibition was prepared 
for their benefit by senior Scots students: ‘All understand Greek 
tolerably well: most of them read Homer with as great facility as 
Virgil. Allan MacDonald and Cameron will give us some of their 
own poetical and prose compositions in the three languages.” 
The third language was Hebrew. Beyond these, Highland students 
(a majority) were encouraged to keep up their Gaelic. They also 
acquired the local language and sometimes taught in it: “The 
number of applicants from among the better Spanish families kept 
increasing and William Fraser, ordained and ready to go home, 
had to be kept for a while to help with their tuition. . 7 

His first appointment was to the Lochaber mission, where the 
Rev. Angus MacGillis had entered the last decade of his four in 
charge of the district around modern Roybridge known as Brae 
Lochaber.** The young priest was given a separate responsibility 
for Catholic families in Fort William, Lochaber’s growing market 
town, where he mainly lived. His connection with the Lismore 
seminary as a professor began at least seven years before records 
show him joining the staff in 1814,? on the evidence of a letter 
to Bishop Cameron: ‘I have now here as professor Mr Evan 
McEachen along with your other pupil and favourite Mr William 
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Fraser whom the former teaches in the Gaelic language.’ Perhaps 
he served Fort William by sailing up and down Loch Linnhe on the 
bishop’s wherry. Proposed as a successor to Bishop Aeneas (when 
Ranald MacDonald was preferred) Fraser left for Nova Scotia 
in 1822. Within three years he achieved episcopal rank as vicar 
apostolic, his title changing in the course of time and ecclesiastical 
politics to Bishop of Halifax and then of Arichat. The first two 
words on his tombstone at Antigonish establish his value to the 
Lismore seminary: ‘Profoundly learned. . .’*” 

The man whom William Fraser replaced was also profoundly 
learned. The name of Maighstir Eobhan Mac Eachainn has featured 
in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness in the form 
appropriate to a pioneer of the languages writing system,’ 
although his letters in English were signed Evan McEachen. The 
gap in the ranks of masters since Angus MacDonald departed for 
Barra was filled by Bishop John’s episcopal brother Aeneas. 

He too had taught Valladolid students and was given a rare 
testimonial by one of them. William Rattray left school early to 
become a saddler before being converted by Bishop John Geddes. 
He entered Valladolid aged twenty-one and wrote to Geddes at the 
end of his first session: "Mr Chisim is our Master, whom we like 
very much; after the Grammar we studied J. Caesar’s Commonts 
on his Gallick war. . . Mr Cameron [rector and future bishop] 
says we are soon to begin Greek grammar.” Rattray became better 
educated, teaching in college before he returned to open Paisley’s 
first Catholic chapel in modern times. 

As noted in the earlier paper Ewan MacEachen showed a marked 
talent for logic and mathematics on top of the predominantly 
linguistic and theological curriculum at Valladolid.” In the summer 
of 1808, some three years after coming to Lismore from the 
Badenoch mission, he is found in correspondence over books with 
the Rev. Charles Maxwell in Edinburgh. Maxwell was as willing 
to help in this as he had been with lime kilns, and MacEachen 
acknowledged it: ‘I cannot be sufficiently grateful to you sir, not 
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only for the trouble you take in answering my frequent commands, 
but much more for the cheerfulness and readiness with which you 
force them into action. I was highly pleased with you both for 
sending to London for the books I wanted, and in waiting the 
chance of getting me a cheaper globe.’ MacEachen, who also asked 
for maps of the world and a large one of Scotland, was prepared to 
spend ‘a guinea for a globe, if it was good, though a second-hand 
one. We are miserably off for books of all kinds.’ The letter went on 
to propose getting books cheaper at Edinburgh ‘roups’, and ended 
with a reference to printed Gaelic in which MacEachen’s former 
rector Bishop Alexander Cameron was thanked: ‘It was truly 
a specimen of his bounty to send me the Catechisms gratis and 
double in number. *! This catechism was produced for Edinburgh’s 
Highland Catholics by the Rev. John Menzies, whose older style of 
Gaelic has been discussed in the previous paper.” 

Four weeks later MacEachen wrote again: ‘As I have a set of 
very promising boys at present I must not be wanting in affording 
them all the advantages I am able for. . . What makes us so short 
of books here is that we are so far from the market, and this house 
being only till now a nursery for the colleges abroad.’ This is 
the key point. With French troops in control of Valladolid, the 
Lismore seminary was about to take on responsibility for the entire 
education of priests for the Highland District. Ewan MacEachen 
was ready for the challenge: “We mean to put ourselves in a better 
stock of books. And for that reason, with the Bishop’s approbation 
(for I showed him the list inclosed) I put you to a world of trouble 
in looking out for no less than twenty different kinds of books, and 
some of them not to be got perhaps this side of England if they can 
be found there itself. ® 

Some idea of what the list contained is given by MacEachen’s 
comments. The absence hitherto of English grammars, dictionaries 
and poetry books may be taken to imply that the teaching had 
been in Gaelic. Two Greek dictionaries and grammars were now 
requested along with the same number of Aesop’ Fables. Five copies 
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of Ciceros De Oratore were required and two of a Geometrical 
Grammar. The only history book in the Kilcheran library was in 
need of replacement. The wide scope of the two-year Philosophy 
course which preceded the final two years of Theology is indicated 
by The Spectacle of Nature being considered appropriate. Apart 
from the books he specifically ordered, MacEachen had already 
let it be known that anything unwanted in Edinburgh would be 
welcome: ‘If it was not something impudent in me, I would beg 
the favour both of you and the right Revd. Bishop Cameron to 
throw in the bearer’s cart such useless books as lye rotting by you, 
especially if they be spiritual books, classical books or historical 
books.“ In a third letter of that summer MacEachen expressed 
concern about the conveyance of books: ‘As they are very many, 
be pleased to order a chest to be made, painted green and a lock 
upon it with the following dimensions. Length 3 1/3 feet. Breadth 
1 7/12 feet. Height 1 1/2 feet. Apparently there was a place for it 
in his schoolroom — green-walled perhaps. 

All this evidence of his enthusiasm for teaching shows Ewan 
MacEachen in a very positive light, but there was another side 
to his character. Only one letter from him has survived from the 
summer of the following year but it is very long, taking the form ofa 
4,000-word tirade against Bishop John Chisholm. It was addressed 
to his former rector in Spain, Bishop Alexander Cameron, whom 
he had assisted for two years after ordination in carrying out the 
duties of the aged and infirm Bishop of Valladolid. The letter 
deals principally — and incessantly — with MacEachen’s refusal to 
give his own bishop absolution in the sacrament of penance or 


confession.“° 


One of MacEachen’s grounds for refusing absolution 
was Bishop Chisholm’s willingness to attend Protestant services, an 
offence in Canon Law as represented by catechisms down the years 
for instruction of the faithful.” 

Before his elevation to the episcopacy Chisholm, who came 
from Inchully and ministered further up river at Fasnakyle, had 


‘procured the respect of all the families of distinction in the 
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surrounding districts, and was the first who made a breach in the 
rampant bigotry which had till then continucd to strain on every 
side of the Strathglass mission, “s That open attitude to fellow- 
Christians (which would be described positively as ‘ecumenical’ by 
Catholics of today) Chisholm brought with him to Lismore. On 
more than one occasion he entrusted letters to the local minister 
for carrying to Charles Maxwell in Edinburgh, who was asked to 
strengthen the connection: ‘Pay him all the attention you can. He 
and I are, as far as I can see, very frank with each other, and write 
me by his return. He is one of those singled out for attendance at 
the General Assembly.” The minister of Appin and Lismore who 
succeeded the Rev. Donald McNicol in 1802 was David Stewart.” 
Aged forty-five, he had been the Kirk’s missionary in Glencoe since 
graduating from St Andrews. He never married and died nine years 
after the closure of the Lismore seminary. At Clachan, where traces 
of the medieval cathedral can still be seen, he was memorialised as 
‘a primitive, kind, honest man’.”! 

MacEachen took the orthodox Catholic view which condemned 
fraternisation, especially when it involved his bishop: “He allowed 
the boys here to assist at a minister’s preaching at a baptism. One 
of the servant girls, a penitent of mine, went with a chorister to the 
minister. I told her not to assist at the sermon. She did not assist 
at the sermon. He reprimanded me publicly for such an order.” 
Apparently there were at least two housemaids in the seminary.” It 
was their mistress who provoked MacEachen’s most serious charge 
against Bishop John — Mrs Grant the housekeeper who was a 
relation of his. The central character in dramatic events which were 
reported to Bishop Cameron was William Chisholm, a seminarian 
of mature years from Strathglass** who had been brought back 
from Spain when the Valladolid college closed in November 1808. 
MacEachen passed on verbatim what he heard from the student: 

‘I have been endeavouring to hinder the Bishop and Mrs Grant 
from carnal communication. Often, at least once a week they are 
two or three hours after all go to bed bolted in the Bishop’s room. 
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Often I forced them to separate by knocking at the bolted door. 
They would open at last in rage, equal to their confusion. I have 
seen her lying on her back in his bed, I’ve seen her with one of 
his shoes on her foot by mistake, while I saw her own at his bed 
side.” Carnal acts by clergy (including Highland ones) have come 
to light in modern times,” but Bishop Chisholm maintained that 
the student had always suffered from an over-active imagination. 
This would appear to be confirmed in his further tale of the bishop 
arranging to have him poisoned by a neighbour who doctored a 
jug of whey with what Chisholm claimed smelled like hemlock 
he found by the shore. MacEachen compounded the situation 
by believing and reporting what was long remembered as a 
preposterous charge.” 

In a letter to Bishop Cameron two years later MacEachen was 
calm, with an apology for ‘giving you a long and disagreeable 
detail of the misunderstanding. . ` MacEachen had withdrawn his 
acceptance of the poisoning charge after being given a sedative at 
Fort William. With his own bishop too sick to write, MacEachen 
passed on Chisholm’s compliments along with those of Mrs 
Grant, which must indicate that he no longer believed the ‘carnal’ 
charge either. William Chisholm had been ‘deemed incapable of 
continuing his studies and so sent home.” Recently returned from 
England, he now begged Bishop Chisholm ‘to allow any priest to 
absolve him. The Bishop told him, or so he said to me, that he was 
inabsolvable, unless he would own madness to have been the cause 
of their disagreement.’ An accusation of attempted murder goes 
well beyond mere disagreement, but in any case William Chisholm 
‘could not do this, he said, in conscience.” Meanwhile William 
Fraser was refusing to hear MacEachen’s confession on the bishop’s 
instructions, and MacEachen was refusing the bishop absolution 
— after presenting him with three more ‘propositions’ for assent 
including one on bodily resurrection. 

Inevitably there was a disruptive effect on teaching, with 
Bishop Chisholm ‘making it public to the boys and rendering 
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them mutinous to me. One half of them have since left me.’ 
It is remarkable that the two men were able to live under the 
same roof for the remaining four years of the bishop’s life, and 
that MacEachen continued in the schoolroom. Near the end of 
his time there a senior Aquhorties student called Charles Stuart 
was sent west to help with the teaching and his verdict was far 
from positive. Despite the combined efforts of MacEachen and 
Maxwell, the Lismore seminary lacked books for Stuart to keep 
up his studies in theology.®' Furthermore ‘I have had all along, 
and continue to have, a set of scholars as troublesome, I believe, 
as anyone ever had to teach. . . The quantity of labour and time 
requisite to be employed upon them is absolutely incredible.’ 
Stuart was from Glenlivet and his Gaelic may not have been up to 
standard for teaching in the west. 

When the second of the two Easbuigean bana or fair-haired 
bishops succeeded to authority, the opportunity was taken to 
make a change: ‘Mr Evan may be good enough, but he has not 
common sense, and has rendered himself most disagreeable to all 
the members of this little community. “ In his place teaching was 
put into the hands of John Chisholm, ordained in the seminary 
at Easter, with the assistance of Duncan Mackenzie who had 
returned from Spain but was not yet in holy orders. MacEachen 
was transferred to the Aigas mission in lower Strathglass, which 
prompted Alexander Badenoch (procurator in succession to 
Charles Maxwell) to observe: ‘I am glad you have transported Mr 
Ewen to such a distance from Lismore — he should never be nearer 
the seminary.’ Despite these negative judgements MacEachan 
held principal responsibility for the teaching at Kilcheran for 
longer than any other professor. His effectiveness or otherwise 
may perhaps be judged by the quality of priests who served the 
Highland District after leaving Lismore. 

When John Chisholm took over he was described as ‘the 
most promising Eleve that ever came or is the production of 
this house.” Later products had the benefit of further education 
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abroad bur Chisholm outstripped them all. He had a good clerical 
pedigree. His home at Balnahoun had been a mass-centre for 
upper Strathglass, and the Jesuit Father John Farquharson was 
arrested there after Culloden.“ Though not apparent from clergy 
lists, one of the priests who laboured in the Central Highlands 
was John Chisholm’s older brother William. The evidence for 
this comes from Ranald MacDonald, on the point of succeeding 
Aeneas Chisholm as bishop and ‘considering whether Mr Forbes 
shall be taken from Badenoch ad interim & the supplying of that 
place left to him and your brother. . .° Although he was unaware 
of it, John Chisholm and another Lismore student (unnamed) had 
been secretly marked out as future Jesuits — by ex-Jesuit Charles 
Maxwell in collusion with Bishop John Chisholm — for whenever 
the suppressed Society would be restored.” Maighstir Iain served 
South Uist for many years, building chapels at Bornish and 
Daliburgh, and was vicar general to three bishops. 

Duncan Mackenzie’s assistance to John Chisholm was no doubt 
with younger scholars. Others who taught before ordination were 
James MacGregor and Alexander MacDonald. In the previous 
century priests had normally been ordained abroad, but now all 
the Highland ones were brought home to complete their studies. 
There must have been a sense of coming down to earth, with the 
practical side of mission life more clearly in prospect. No doubt 
they helped with the teaching even when this is not stated. Over a 
twenty-year period, until the Kilcheran seminary closed in 1828, 
seven priests for the Highland District were ‘ordained Lismore’ 
and only one was not.”' Since no one came back early for study at 
Aquhorties,” it may be assumed that the Highland bishops were 
relatively short of funds to give their priests full education abroad. 

Two were ordained together at Easter 1808 to become the 
seminary’s first alumni. No doubt they had also studied at 
Samalaman. Alexander MacDonald, the older by some years, 
came from Knockfin in upper Strathglass where his mother was a 
Chisholm. Colin Grant, born in Glenmoriston twenty-three years 
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before his ordination, was related to the fair-haired bishops and the 
lime-working William Fraser. MacDonald and Grant both served 
mainland missions before following Highland emigrants to Nova 
Scotia. MacDonell (as he appears in the Antigonish roll) crossed 
the Atlantic in 1811 after a period of ill health in Kintail. He was 
made assistant to the Lochaber-born priest Alexander MacDonald 
(known as Alasdair Mor Chlianaig) at Arisaig, Nova Scotia, near the 
neighbouring settlements of Knoydart and Lismore.” After short 
periods in charge at Arisaig and Antigonish, he crossed the Strait 
of Canso to become the first Scottish priest of Judique in Cape 
Breton.” This involved extensive journeys, and when the Rev. 
Angus MacEachern visited from Prince Edward Island in 1823 he 
recognised a priest in need of assistance: ‘He is too heavy for snow 
shoes and no horse can carry him through deep snow.” Colin 
Grant left Braemar on the eastern edge of the Highland District 
to succeed MacDonell as pastor of Arisaig NS. Remembered as 
‘a man of splendid physique and a thorough gentleman’, he 
nevertheless died ‘with his constitution shattered . . . in straitened 
circumstances.’”° 

It was pioneer days when these two arrived in North America, 
with emigrants carving out plots of land from the primeval 
forest and priests (never enough of them) lacking vestments and 
altar furniture to an extent which shocked Archbishop Plessis 
of Quebec.” The book-starved seminary at Lismore had only 
been able to take students so far, and in the intervals of assisting 
William Fraser in Nova Scotia and journeying the length of Cape 
Breton Alexander MacDonell ‘continued his clerical studies.’ 
Philip MacRae, also ordained in 1808, may likewise have lacked 
something in scholarly polish. He went first to Barra, where there 
was support from his old professor Angus MacDonald, before 
returning to the mainland at Aigas. When Ewan MacEachen took 
over there MacRae succeeded the new bishop Aeneas Chisholm at 
Fasnakyle, where a chapel had replaced that of nearby Balnahoun. 
His health failed shortly before the Lismore seminary closed.” 
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Duncan Mackenzie, who came from Liatrie at the head of 
Glencannich, returned from Spain when the college closed. 
Already thirty-five at Bishop Aeneas’s first ordination in 1815, 
he continued to assist John Chisholm as a teacher before going 
to replace Ewan MacEachen at Aigas. Mackenzie’s finest hour 
came two years before his death in 1828 when he preached at the 
opening of Lord Lovat’s church at Eskadale, built ‘on a scale of 
grandeur hitherto unknown in the Highlands.’® John Forbes was 
also ordained that year, but not for the Highland District. His 
return from Spain was to Aquhorties, but five years into his second 
spell there he was incautious enough to criticise ‘the economy’ of 
the clergyman in charge and that of his housekeeper. Forbes was 
banished to the Highlands by order of Bishop Cameron, whose 
severity was ‘criticised by many. “! 

Two more ordinations took place at Easter 1816. Donald 
Forbes, yet another Strathglass man, was ‘sent first to Badenoch, 
then in 1819 he combined Badenoch, Glengarry, Glenmoriston 
and Stratherrick, with assistants, for Lismore could provide 
supply priests.’*’ Forbes’s journeys over this wide countryside 
proved an inspiration for Odo Blundell, the itinerant monk of 
Fort Augustus,” but the influence of seminary training may be 
sought elsewhere: ‘During the whole of his long career he was 
distinguished by simple and fervent piety, and by unremitting 
attention to all his duties. In the course of nearly sixty years of 
his active ministry he never once failed on Sunday or holiday to 
celebrate Mass and preach. His ability as a preacher and instructor 
of youth gained him a reputation which extended far beyond the 
scene of his labours.’* 

James MacGregor stayed on at the seminary for another three 
years after ordination to help William Fraser with the teaching. 
Fraser came to Lismore from Fort William, where he was replaced 
by John Chisholm. MacGregor grew up at Balmanauld near the 
Spital of Glenshee, which was visited from the Braemar mission 
by priests who had formerly been Jesuits.’ MacGregor took over 
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Fort William from John Chisholm in 1819 when Chisholm left 
for the Outer Hebrides, and he it was who approved the list of 
music taken from the Lismore Choir Book for Easter Sunday 1827. 
The repertoire, remarkable for a remote corner of Scotland, began 
with Haydn's Kyrie Eleison and took in twelve items including 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus and Mozart’s Agnus Dei. The final 
anthem was Zingarelli’s Te Deum. This High Mass presupposed 
‘a reasonably competent choir'” and a clergyman of sufficient 
culture. MacGregor followed John Chisholm to South Uist to 
become a highly regarded priest at Ardkenneth and Benbecula.** 

Neil MacDonald’s family home was at Insh on the left bank of 
Spean, his brother’s son John following him into the priesthood 
from there.® Neil went from Lismore to Spain when the college 
reopened. He was twenty years of age. Recalled in 1822, he was 
ordained by Bishop MacDonald two years later at Easter.” His 
first posting was to the Scots College Rome as vice-rector to Abbé 
Paul MacPherson. A big man, he was known to students there (in 
Scots rather than Gaelic) as ‘Muckle’ Neil MacDonald. Muckle 
Neil gave the impression of being bored with institutional life, and 
was long remembered by students of the time for having regularly 
come down to breakfast reading a book.” After an extra year on 
top of all those others among seminarians he was happy to replace 
Angus MacDonald in Barra.” 

Here we halt the procession of Lismore-ordained priests to 
consider the significance of someone whose ordination came 
later. William McIntosh entered Kilcheran as a mature student 
in 1821 and spent five years there. A native of Glenmuick in 
Aberdeenshire, he would normally have studied at Aquhorties 
had not two violent assaults on an exciseman led to him being 
outlawed. After fleeing to Glasgow the reformed whisky smuggler 
expressed a desire to enter the priesthood and was removed from 
harm’s way to the Highlands.” After further study at the grand 
séminaire of St Sulpice in Paris, William McIntosh (his outlawry 
rescinded) was made a priest at Edinburgh in 1831. He then spent 
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four years as professor in the newly opened Blairs College followed 
by two in Barra. Shortly after being brought back to the mainland 
at Arisaig McIntosh became vicar general for the Rough Bounds, 
the Small Isles and the Central Highlands.” As the counterpart 
of John Chisholm in the Outer Hebrides he set about — through 
the encouragement of regular mass attendance and confession, 
marriage in church rather than home, and local financial support 
for priests — ‘changing the practice of religion.” 

McIntosh knew several priests of the Highland District as 
fellow-students. He was thus well placed to report on them to 
Bishop Andrew Scott, who made summer visitations from his base 
at Greenock. One was Angus MacDonald with whom McIntosh 
became reacquainted as an invalid in the vicar general’s own 
mission of Arisaig.’ MacDonald was already unwell when he left 
Valladolid in June 1824 to be ordained at Lismore two years later. 
After a short period in Badenoch he was sent to assist the Rev. John 
MacDonald at Arisaig before succeeding him. The 1836 Catholic 
Directory described a challenging mission: ‘In this district there 
is a numerous congregation, amounting to about 1400 souls, the 
whole population of the country being almost exclusively Catholic. 
Upwards of twenty years ago, Mr Macdonald of Clanranald erected 
a very handsome Chapel for their accommodation in the village 
of Arisaig; but this Chapel is still in an unfinished state. About 
ten miles further up the country there is another Chapel, where 
public service is performed once in three weeks by the Reverend 
A. MacDonald.” 

MacDonald was living with his mother at Kinloid half a mile 
from the village and its chapel. His failure to say mass there when 
McIntosh rode to Polnish in the Braes of Arisaig was one cause 
of dispute, but the Highland Apostle of Temperance’ (as the 
former whisky smuggler came to be known) blamed his colleague’s 
weakness on drink. When Bishop Scott raised the matter Angus 
MacDonald made an eloquent reply. During an outbreak of 
influenza ‘I had to attend the sick both night and day while in 
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the greatest degree of weakness & exhaustion with it myself. That 
prevented my recovery in due time & brought on repeated relapses 
in consequence of which I was fairly knocked up. . . I felt myself in 
a fair way till the intense frost & cold came on when I was seized 
with a most violent dissentry which lasted for sixteen or seventeen 
days. . . Now My Lord I acknowledge that after a fatiguing walk or 
after getting myself wet, which unless I immediatly change brings 
on shivering fits, I often took a glass of spirits diluted with water 
& after dinner either at home or with a friend I took a tumbler of 
warm tody. This I always found of great benefit to me. It was not 
only recommended to me but I was ordered to take it by more 
than one doctor.’ 

MacDonald was considered fit enough to be sent back to 
Badenoch, his first posting after Lismore. Ranald Rankin had just 
exchanged that mission for Moidart and he reacted sharply to 
MacDonald’s charge that money was owed from five years back: 
“He is weak in body and mind, he is useless. Mr McIntosh will tell 
you so.” MacDonald went next to Drimnin opposite Tobermory, 
where the worshippers were few except when Sir Charles and Lady 
Gordon visited from Edinburgh. Bishop Scott told MacDonald 
that he would lose his faculties as a priest if he exceeded a half 
gill of whisky a day. When McIntosh paid a visit to Drimnin he 
concluded that ‘the curriculum of his potations appeared to exceed 
that limit." However Scott was reassured by the farm manager: 
‘I am happy to inform you that he does not exceed in drinking 
spirits as far as I can judge." Angus MacDonald survived a brief 
suspension at the request of the Gordons. In the autumn of 1843 
he crossed the Atlantic, still in good standing as a priest, and was 
sent to Judique in Cape Breton. The following spring he ‘lapsed 
into a state of chronic amnesia and had to give up the active 
ministry. "ID He spent the remaining forty years of his life in the 
silent care of French-Canadian Trappist monks at Tracadie. 

At the time of his departure the Highlands were awash with illicit 
spirits. A number of priests ‘sought consolation in their poverty 
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and hardship in whisky, which was all too easily obtainable, and 
they became discouraged and harmful to the cause of religion.’ 
A different emphasis appears in the same volume of The Innes 
Review: ‘Very, very few “fell by the wayside” and gave scandal. . 1% 
One who did was dismissed from not one but two ecclesiastical 
districts for drinking. Alexander Mòr MacDonald, was ordained 
by Bishop Ranald in 1824 after two years back from Spain. He 
was of gentry stock, the son of Alexander MacDonald, 13th of 
Keppoch, Lochaber, and 8th from Iain Dubh of Bohuntin. Rated 
‘an excellent scholar’, MacDonald’s time at Lismore nevertheless 
ended badly. Bishop Ranald left him in charge while he went to 
Paris, where arrangements were being finalised for Scots seminarians 
to study there.’ He persuaded a young Irishman to follow him to 
Lismore for service in the Highland District: “When I came home 
I took the teaching on myself until Mr Maguire came, so that it 
is impossible for me to want him as I have no other of the young 
hands that I could trust the teaching to, since the one I had so 
cruelly disappointed me Tir 

Maighstir Alasdair Mor was sent to assist the aged Norman 
MacDonald in Moidart,'” and took charge after the battere death 
in 1837. By the time William McIntosh began to report on him, 
MacDonald’s drinking had become a matter of public scandal: 
‘When Mr Alex" was in his glory and half seas over, and called to 
visit the sick, he refused the service of men to row the boat but he 
must have women, likely young lasses, to ferry him. Only think of 
such a scene in the minds of biggoted Protestants! Is it not high 
time to put a stop now at last to such scandalous and ridiculous 
behaviour? Since MacDonald had failed to say mass on two 
successive Sundays he might well have been regarded as ‘harmful 
to the cause of religion’, but Moidart’s doctor spoke up for him in a 
letter to the bishop: “The people are anxious to petition you about 
Mr Alex" and they hope he will not be deserted. They are very 
much attached to him, and were always waiting in hopes that his 


own good sense and religion would overcome his errors.’ 
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MacDonald was replaced by Ranald Rankin and he withdrew 
to the nearby island of Shona while property matters between 
them were settled. There was talk of him living under the 
bishop’s supervision at Greenock, but two visits led to nothing. 
He spent the month of August in retreat at Stonyhurst College 
in Lancashire, after which the superior wrote ‘most favourably’.''° 
Scott then suggested a transfer to Bishop Kyle’s Northern District, 
but MacDonald’s abstinence collapsed in Glasgow when he was 
staying in the Great Clyde Street house of Bishop John Murdoch. 
As a result, Kyle stipulated a year’s trial which MacDonald spent at 
Eilean Shona.''' He then proved himself sober during several weeks 
at the bishop’s Preshome house in Banffshire before being put in 
charge of Glenmoriston, only to break down again on a pastoral 
visit to Kintail. All this seems to add up to a second failure, and it 
was, but Alexander MacDonald conquered his addiction in Nova 
Scotia. While pastor in Cape Breton he brought his educated mind 
to the role of theologian for the Diocese of Arichat, and the last 
decade of his life was spent as vicar general "D? 

Terence Maguire from the Irish College in Paris cannot 
serve as an example of the Highland seminary’s preparation for 
priesthood,''? and another who was ordained at Lismore owed 
his attributes very largely to Valladolid. Alexander MacSweyn was 
born in 1803 at Lochgilphead, Argyll, and became one of Ewan 
MacEachen’s students. After seven years in Spain he returned for 
ordination, studies already completed, in July 1827. His mission 
was Strathglass, now in the Northern District, but the illness of 
Philip MacRae and the death of Duncan Mackenzie landed him 
with responsibility for a wider area. Later, as priest of Boisdale 
in Nova Scotia, he made the curious claim to have been a ‘court 
preacher’ in the Old Country.''4 This can only refer to the fact 
that Lord Lovat and his family sat in easy chairs on a platform at 
the rear of the Eskadale church near Beaufort Castle. High quality 
preaching in English as well as Gaelic was to be expected. 

The search for inadequate priests finds one in William Byrne, 
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whose age and origins are not on record although he seems to 
have been Irish.'!? He had acquired a nickname after being sent 
abroad from Lismore by Bishop MacDonald: ‘Rector Cameron at 
Valladolid pressed him repeatedly to recall “Ruvus” from Spain 
as an unfit subject for the clerical order, and wrote to him plainly 
that he would never present him for ordination in Spain. But he 
obstinately refused to recall him, and now he is on his way home, 
and will be ordained at Lismore without any examination to add 
to the number of improper subjects in that District. ''é 

Andrew Scott, coadjutor bishop of the new Western District, 
was here writing to coadjutor Bishop Alexander Paterson of the new 
Eastern District who had taken charge due to Bishop Cameron’s 
failing health. Bishop MacDonald’s eyesight was failing, and Scott 
wanted to replace him in a similar way at the head of the Western 
District. MacDonald’s part in shaping the three-way division 
(there being also a Northern District) against the opposition of 
other clergy prompted the only bilingual expression on record 
as having been sent to or from Lismore: “Let them digest their 
displeasure. . . Ga boil le cothairadh e '’ Having worked and 
indeed fought to create an Irish Catholic community centred on 
Glasgow, Scott was all too ready to offer negative comment on 
the Highland bishop and his priests. Linking William Byrne with 
an unspecified ‘number of improper subjects’ went well beyond 
two MacDonalds who drank. Byrne was dismissed by Scott after 
four years at Fort William and a further period assisting the Rev. 
John Bremner in the Paisley mission.''® While there he became 
embroiled in Irish immigrant politics which brought Scots clergy 
under criticism.''? At a meeting in the Gorbals Catholic school 
Byrne was one of the ‘reverend gentlemen’ who cheered attacks 
on Scott’s character — and to whom he promised ‘a recompense 
for such disinterested services’.’?° The price of Byrne's exeat from 
Scotland was the signing of a dictated “document of submission’ 17 
Crossing the Atlantic, he had his priestly faculties removed for a 
time in Jersey City before moving on to another altar.'” For all 
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this, there is nothing to show that he had been an unsatisfactory 
priest in the Highlands. 

Ranald Rankin, born at Fort William in 1799, was the last priest 
to be ordained at Lismore on account of failing to complete his 
studies abroad. He spent less than two years in Spain before retiring 
to a climate more suited to his chest trouble. He was made a priest 
six years later at the age of twenty-eight. William McIntosh, who 
knew him well, felt that Rankin was not a suitable successor to 
Alexander MacDonald: “There are in Moydart several respectable 
families of bigoted Protestants and indifferent Catholics, so that it 
would be desirable to have a clergyman there of polite and dignified 
manners. Now Mr Rankin’s natural talents are rather below par, 
his education too was desultory and everything but complete. 
In his manners and deportment you find something trifling, not 
dignified, too familiar with his inferiors. '“ This had already been 
expressed through sport. In the Badenoch heartland Rankin was 
remembered as ‘a little wee man like myself, but awful quick and 
very good at the shinty." Laggan gentry approved the chapel 
which he started to build with their money, and people generally 
recognised him as ‘one of the best and most popular priests that 
ever came to the parish, with both rich and poor. '? In Moidart 
Ranald Rankin made a good impression from the start, according 
to the local doctor: “He is a pleasant, accomplished gentleman, 
and a good Gaelic Scholar. We will be much pleased with him in 
this District, and I hope he will be satisfied with us, upon longer 
acquaintance.’ !?6 

It was not so much Rankin’s scholarly Gaelic in the form of 
poetry and hymns which endeared him to Moidart’s Catholics 
as his preaching. Judging by Dr Coll MacDonald of Dalilea’s 
comment that ‘time slips away imperceptibly’, the sermons 
were not hurried affairs. The much-maligned Angus MacDonald 
supplies another example, coming from Arisaig to the aid of 
Morars priest as ‘a nice Gaelic preacher. I know few who can 
put a Discourse better together in that Language. '“ There can 
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hardly have been such a welcome for the vicar general’s “Garnside 
Gaelic’. Pursuing the point from another angle, when Alexander 
MacDonald was under Bishop Murdoch's roof next to the vast 
church which is now St Andrew’s Cathedral, he said he could not 
‘preach in English before such a large congregation in Town. (3 
It might be thought that Erse would have fallen more easily on 
the ears of immigrants from Donegal than Andrew Scott’s broad 
Banffshire: “This is a Catholic church, and I sall aye keep it sae, for 
nane o ye I'll alloo tae cheap. That's my deceeshin for yer digestin’ 
a nicht.’!*! It is hard to resist the conclusion that Scott, like much 
of Lowland Scotland — Catholic as well as Protestant — was hostile 
to Gaelic culture in a quite general way. 

The question of Gaelic takes us back to the seminary and its 
teaching. The high proportion of students being recalled to 
complete their studies in Scotland can be interpreted as a sign of 
academic weakness, but it may actually have helped to produce a 
generation of good preachers in the language of the Highlands. 
The fact that William Fraser required Ewan MacEachen’s assistance 
with its written form suggests that Ranald Rankin was unusual for 
his literacy in Gaelic: the difficulty of finding priests to translate 
a sixteen-page Declaration by the Bishops of Britain in 1840 has 
been noted. On the other hand Andrew Scott, writing to Bishop 
Paterson in Edinburgh, had no doubt that having Gaelic as the 
language of instruction at Lismore was a reason for three boys 
struggling with a Latin-based curriculum which was followed by 
seminaries everywhere. Once again, Bishop MacDonald was held 
to be at fault: “You know that you yourself pressed him to send 
them to Spain in hopes that they would make some progress under 
English teachers. . "7 

English dictionaries and grammars featured in MacEachen’s 
book-ordering, however, so that it would be wrong to imply that 
Kilcheran provided an experience of Gaelic immersion. The Irish 
priest who taught there certainly did not find it so, and Bishop 
MacDonald sought help from Chisholm at Bornish: ‘I wrote 
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to you before that I wished to send you Maguire to learn Gallic 
at the school. He never will learn it here, having no inclination 
to learn it, but in Uist he must. '?í The Society for the Support 
of Gaelic Schools based in Edinburgh was approaching its peak 
after fifteen years, with eighty-five peripatetic masters throughout 
the Gaidhealtachd. Like other Highland priests, Chisholm and 
his bishop were enthusiastic supporters.'* Schools were opened 
during two sessions outside the harvest season. In the Bornish 
mission Donald Cameron the teacher had just shifted his much 
appreciated efforts from Stoneybridge to Frobost. Apart from 
learning to read Scots Gaelic and write it, along with the boys and 
men who predominated as pupils,'°° Terence Maguire’s confidence 
in the language would have improved while living with Chisholm 
at Bornish. Before the year was up, however, Maguire had become 
the first resident priest at the new mission of Inverness in the 
Northern District. 

An otherwise unknown professor at Kilcheran features in Scott’s 
letter to Paterson criticising MacDonald: “You know that, though 
advised by the Superior, Mr Frere, to take away the three boys 
who had been so many years in quatricine without making any 
progress, he refused to do so.’ A Mr Gibbons may also have 
taught there, having been recommended by Bishop Paterson: ‘I 
propose that you should take him to Lismore chiefly because he’s a 
good Greek scholar & because for several very good reasons I wish 
your young folks to be as well grounded in the Greek language 
as I do assure you the youngest of ours are, (H Greek is now the 
order of the day in protestant Colleges & we must endeavour to 
compete with them. I do not know what your memory or that of 
your clergy may be but I do assure you that mine is much rusted 
with respect to the Greek language. '?? 

This recalls Bishop Ranald taking classes with what he modestly 
called his ‘old rusty Latin.” The truth was otherwise: ‘As a 
Scholar, his attainments were of a very high order, and, even in his 
old age, he wrote and spoke Latin with great facility, purity and 
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elegance.’*! Further on the subject of languages, five Scots students 
left Aquhorties for Paris in 1818 as a result of which French was 
added to the curriculum." Highland students followed suit, and 
a French class was started at Lismore. Bishop MacDonald (who 
may have taught it) learned that John MacDonald of Borrodale 
‘had some intention of sending little Donald to Paris. If so, I have 
to send one or two there in place of one already come & another 
coming soon from thence, so that if he continues to evince a 
vocation for the Ecclesiastical state I can put him on the funds 
of the College immediately, altho’ he would not be the worse 
of being a year or two here to initiate him in French and Latin. 
MacSween who is direct from Paris left Alex" Fletcher & the rest 
of the Boys well. I saw them frequently when I was there.’ The 
boys would have either been at a renowned Vaugirard grammar 
school or the St Nicolas seminary, but when William McIntosh 
left Lismore in 1826 aged thirty-two he went straight to St Sulpice. 
In the following year, by contrast, ‘A nephew of Mr Phillip Macra 
returned from Paris after being a few months there. He despaired 
of being able to learn. “á James MacRae (another relative of the 
invalid priest?) from Kintail was a Paris student before returning to 
Lismore." Another had been in some sort of trouble: ‘Concerning 
Alex" MacDonald I think considering our necessities, and his 
advancement in his studies. . . it would be a pity to lose him, but 
if any of his former Companions have anything material to say 
against him I will be open to conviction. . .'“° 

‘The diary of a Parisian who had helped the Scottish bishops gives 
a glimpse of life on the island of Lismore. Jacques Etienne Joseph 
MacDonald was son of the man who, with Flora MacDonald, 
conveyed Prince Charles Edward Stuart over the sea to Skye. 
Marshal MacDonald, as he became in the service of Napoleon, 
had met Bishop MacDonald in Paris. They missed each other in 
Edinburgh by two days which prevented the bishop leading an 
expedition to South Uist in search of roots. Instead a brief courtesy 
visit was paid: “The Bishop, at the end of the pier, welcomes us. 
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There is only an inn and a lime-kiln there. The Bishopric or 
Episcopal Palace is a very small house, more than modest, and 
beside it is a small chapel which is the cathedral. The Bishop has a 
dozen pupils. Clumps of trees surround the house. A little kitchen- 
garden, badly kept, in which there are some fruit trees. A herd 
of cattle and some sheep graze nearby. To honour and welcome 
me the prelate had the house whitewashed outside and oil-painted 
inside. We go up to a little room like elsewhere, a visiting-room 
which looks like a dining-room. We cannot stay because of the 
smell of paint, and a casement window which gives on to the sea 
is opened. . . 

‘Miss MacDonald, the Bishop’s niece, a tall enough person, 
does the honours. Wines are presented, tea is served. I have warned 
the prelate that I am going to Ireland, and that I would make 
use of the turn of the tide in an hour’s time. He wants to detain 
me but I insist. . . We take our leave. The Bishop had taken care 
to send cream and butter to the rowing-boat. We return to the 
Cutter. 7 The housekeeping niece, Margaret Emily MacDonald 
aged twenty-seven, was married in the newly painted college 
chapel later that year." She and her husband John Derepas, an 
Irishman of Huguenot extraction, had three children born to them 
in Lismore. 

The names of all 161 students enrolled at Aquhorties are 
known. There was an unusually large intake of sixteen in 1819 
and the roll peaked at twenty-seven in 1823.’ That led to an 
overcrowded dormitory, and four of the eleven students who died 
in college, mostly of consumption or tuberculosis, did so during 
the following winter.’ The disease was rife in the West Highlands 
but rare among the Hebridean islands, and there were no deaths 
recorded at Kilcheran. The Aquhorties register shows well over a 
third of the students as lay boarders, although they rarely stayed 
long and their number declined over time. Church students also 
left before completing the course (some were asked to leave) but 
forty-seven became priests. By way of contrast little is known of 
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Lismore students other than those who were ordained. Apart from 
two lay boarders in MacEachen’s time there is mention of only one 
other who was at Kilcheran in the first year: “Young Glenaladale 
left this house today for Drimnin, a most promising boy. 7 
This Alexander MacDonald inherited his father’s Jamaican sugar 
fortune but ran through it in a wasted youth which ended, just 
after his death, with the erection of the Glenfinnan Monument. 
Several of his Borrodale cousins attended Ushaw College, two 
of them as lay boarders. Glenaladale’s borrowing from Bishop 
Chisholm was largely responsible for the seminary’s endemic 
financial problems.) Troublesome students are also hard to find. 
John Mackintosh returned from Rome only to be expelled from 
Lismore ob pravas mores. No details of his depraved morals 
appear. Mackintosh was even more of an exception than Alexander 
Gordon who was expelled from Aquhorties for a disgraceful cause 
— turpem ob causam.” 
demonstrated at the point when a unified ‘National College’ was 


Rivalry between the two institutions is 


in prospect, with ‘no more word of the Babbys of Lismore and the 
Puppies of Aquhorties.’!”° 

Numbers of Puppies at any one time are known with a fair degree 
of accuracy but the Babbys can only be guessed at from occasional 
comment, as when Bishop Aeneas succeeded his brother: ‘I have 
only eleven in the whole that I could send to any college abroad. 
Of these two are finishing their divinity, and of course I will have 
use for them in more than one situation." Bishop MacDonald 
reported similar numbers in 1820 with ‘seven veterans’, three 
of them ready for sending abroad, and ‘four recruits of whom I 
can say nothing good or bad as yet." 
confidential with Bishop Paterson: ‘I must tell you inter nos that 
this poor Establishment has been left with such a load of debt 
that it will keep me in misery for the remainder of my life, so 


Four years later he was 


that instead of increasing the number of boys here, as I did at first 
before I knew of my embarrassments, I must reduce the number.’ 


The letter ends with an offer of Highland hospitality: “When shall I 
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expect to see you in the Land of Cakes?!°* Bad as times are, I would 
cheerfully bestow a glass of Toddy on you in Lismore yet. '?? 

In June 1828 Bishop MacDonald asked his opposite number 
in Edinburgh when Blairs would be ready, as he planned to give 
his students a month’s holiday before the national college opened: 
“Of nine I had, one is ordained, one, Mackintosh from Rome, is 
dismissed, and another has gone off, not for bad behaviour but his 
return is doubtful.’'® Six months before this Bishop Paterson had 
replied to a negative report following a visit by Bishop MacDonald’s 
coadjutor Andrew Scott: “Your account of Lismore astonishes me. I 
think the sooner the poor fellows are removed the better. 'S! Rather 
than wait for Blairs to open in the following summer, the last six 
students were transferred to Aquhorties.!° 

The final years at Lismore were sad in several ways. A family 
quarrel involving the husband of Bishop MacDonald’s niece 
prompted advice from Bishop Paterson: “Could not Mr Derepas be 
induced to make an apology for his disrespectful insolent language? 
If he has laid out money on the farm and lime kilns could he not 
get a remuneration, & be allowed to retire peaceably & amicably? 
Altho’ you gain in all & every item, what will you gain if he be 
unable to pay? '“ Soon after Bishop MacDonald came back from 
another trip to Paris in 1827 he began to confide his loss of sight, 
describing the state of each eye to John MacDonald of Borrodale 
who was similarly afflicted: “One of them is almost shut. The other 
sees clearer than it did tho’ not very well Ip? After the seminary 
closed the bishop found himself relying more and more on Coll 
MacColl, a mature student who, after a brief period at Aquhorties, 
returned to Lismore.’ A son of the manse convert from Tiree! 
who came to Kilcheran as a gardener, his role there as MacDonald’s 
secretary outraged Scott: “Bishop MacDonald has now got so blind 
that he cannot sign his own name. . . The last letter I got from 
him was signed as follows: “For Bishop McDonald, Coll McColl” 


You may judge whether I can now correspond with him on the 





confidential affairs of the mission when he has such a secretary as 


Coll McColl.’!% 
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Worse was to come, with Scott once more condemning 
MacDonald: "His ordaining lately McColl has excited a strong 
sensation among the Brethren throughout Scotland. Everyone 
knows that no Bishop or Priest can say mass without a special 
licence from the Pope, unless he can see to read the Missal: 
neither can he without the same licence administer or confer any 
Sacrament which requires to see to read, as ordination certainly 
does.’' A full liturgical explanation followed in a letter to South 
Uist as to why Coll MacColl, last to be ordained at Lismore, could 
not validly be regarded as a priest.’ He went on to prove himself 
an active and much loved pastor in Morar, where he was described 
as ‘a great boy for the fiddle and was oh so greatly loved.” He 
left for Australia after a dispute with William McIntosh and died 
within weeks of landing there.'7! 

The last few months of 1831 saw big changes in the Scots 
Mission. Andrew Scott narrowly survived an attack of cholera in 
September, then Bishop Paterson died at Dundee on 30 October. 
He had failed to name a coadjutor with right of succession and this 
led to dispute among Lowland clergy, with Bishop MacDonald 
signalling his intention to send a letter to Rome about their 
‘chukery-pockery’.'”? One change, giving Scott full authority over 
the Western District, did not take effect until the last weeks of the 
year. After Easter he had organised the distribution of sacramental 
oils and by midsummer MacDonald acknowledged the transition: 
‘I now consider myself a nonentity. ° Abbé MacPherson was 
trying to persuade Vatican officials to formalise the change, and 
it was to him that Scott voiced his frustration in October: “Bp 
MacDonald has completely lost his eyesight, and his mind does 
not seem to be much clearer than his eyes. He is now completely 
ab agendo, but sticks to his powers as a Vicar with all the tenacity of 
a weak mind.’'”4 Despite the evidence of rational correspondence 
from the West Highlands, Scott went further: ‘If Bp MacDonald 
lives some years in his present state of dotage the district will be 
ruined." He died on 20 September 1832 having left for Fort 
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William with Coll MacColl, the last priest to be ‘ordained Lismore’. 
The Kilcheran chapel served as a place of worship for the United 
Secession (later United Presbyterian) Church before the house 
became the residence of James Cheyne, an evicting landlord who 
owned most of the southern part of the island. He caused offence 
by transporting two cartloads of human bones from a cave near 
the ferry port of Achnachroish and burying them in the graveyard 
where Bishops John and Aeneas Chisholm are commemorated.'”° 
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Alexander S. MacWilliam, “The Highland Seminary at Lismore, 1803-1828’, JR 
viii (1957), 31. 


Fees for lay boarders subsidised seminary education at Stonyhurst as they had 
at Saint-Omer in France. At £25 a year the first Aquhorties lay boarders, by 
contrast, received education at well under cost: “The average boarder at 
Stonyhurst in 1802 would have been charged in all at least £50 per annum. 

In 1801 Aquhorties had ten church students and four boarders. In the same 
year Stonyhurst had twenty-four church students and more than a hundred and 
fifty boarders.’ Johnson, Developments, 211. £10 a year for boarding at 
Samalaman, as noted above, may be taken as a measure of the Highland 
District’s relative poverty. 
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The neighbouring township of Achanard in the south end of Lismore had 
recently been cleared of its crofting tenants, although from 1810 families began 
to move back in from Part and Achinduin. The Story of Achanard — Isle 

of Lismore Community website. See also Robert Hay, How an Island Lost its 
People: Improvement, Clearance and Resettlement on Lismore, 1830-1914 (Isle of 
Lewis, 2013). 


SCA/OL. Bishop John Chisholm, Kilcheran, to Rev. Ranald MacDonald, Morar, 
10 March 1804. 


James Gibson Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott ii (Paris, 1837), 
38. Bishop John Chisholm died on 8 July of the year when Scott sailed by. 


Robert Hay, Lismore: The Great Garden (Edinburgh, 2009), 131. 


First Statistical Account, Appin and Lismore (1791). The Rev. Donald McNicol 
noted that ‘burning of lime for sale has been begun by adventurers in Lismore 
and Appin’, but the enterprise was limited by the price of coal being inflated by 
heavy taxation. 


Dòmhnall MacIlleDhuibh (Donald Black), Sgeul no Dhà as an Lios: A Tale 
or Two from Lismore (Glasgow, 2006), 156-7. 


Mgr MacWilliam did not see letters pertaining to the Highland District held 
at Oban Cathedral. These were later deposited at the Scottish Catholic Archives 
in Edinburgh and are now at Aberdeen University. 


Johnson, Developments, 231. 


SCA/BL. Abbé Paul MacPherson, Rome, to Rev. Charles Maxwell, Gibston by 
Huntly, 21 December 1798. Before moving to Edinburgh Maxwell sent 

the plough to MacPherson for use in the Scots College vineyard at Marino 
outside Rome. His support was regarded as essential by the bishop’s brother: ‘If 
you will not do it yourself it may take some time.’ SCA/BL. 

Rey. Aeneas Chisholm, Fasnakyle, Strathglass, to Rev. Charles Maxwell, 
Edinburgh, 3 August 1802. 


MacWilliam, ‘Highland seminary’, 32. Explaining why he had been unable 
to attend the Lismore consecration of Aeneas Chisholm as coadjutor 

bishop to his brother on 15 September 1805, John Farquharson extended his 
criticism beyond lime works: “The infant seminary of Lismore yields in all 
respects to that of Aquhorties.’ Ibid., 33. 


SCA/BL. Rev. Charles Maxwell, Kilcheran, to Bishop Cameron, Edinburgh, 


10 June 1805. The two kilns (which can still be marvelled at for size and solidity) 
required to be alternately heated and cooled for the sake of steady production. 
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34 


Peats were time-consuming because they had to be 'tramped and wrought by 
men’s feet, and then formed by women’s hands, all which is necessary, as the 
moss or stuff from which they are made contains no fibres to make them cohere. 
.. New Statistical Account, Appin and Lismore (1841), 255. 


SCA/BL. Bishop Ranald MacDonald, Kilcheran, to Bishop Alexander Paterson, 
Edinburgh, 15 May 1820. All letters from Highland District bishops are from 
Lismore and all Lowland District ones to or from Edinburgh unless otherwise 
stated. MacDonald was consecrated on 23 February 1820 at Edinburgh. James 
Darragh, The Catholic Hierarchy of Scotland: a Biographical List, 1653-1985 
(Glasgow, 1986), 15. Paterson had been an energetic coadjutor to Bishop 
Cameron of the Lowland District since 1816. 


SCA/OL. Bishop MacDonald to Rev. John Chisholm, Bornish, 18 May 1827. 
“The lime will be shipped today, some of it was in yesternight. Dond 
MacLellan happened to come in a bad time when there was a local vessel in 
the bason, & the workmen busy at their potatoes, but MacLellan has a fair 
wind and may be in Arisaig in 24 hours. . > 


SCA/BL. Bishop Chisholm, Kilcheran, to Rev. Charles Maxwell, Edinburgh, 7 
July 1806. William Fraser’s ‘more than ordinary physical strength’ was noted in 
Angus Anthony Johnston, ‘A Scottish bishop in New Scotland: The Right 
Reverend William Fraser, second Vicar Apostolic of Nova Scotia, first Bishop of 
Halifax and first Bishop of Arichat’, JR vi (1955), 113. 


Spain’s 6,000 Jesuits were expelled from the country in April 1767 and six 
years later the Order was suppressed world-wide. The spacious Jesuit college of 
San Ambrosio in Valladolid became available to Rector John Geddes, 

two masters and fifteen Scots students. Used to cramped dormitories, ‘the 

Boys made choice of their Rooms.’ There were twenty-seven of these, each with 
a bed recess. Rev. Maurice Taylor, The Scots College in Spain (Valladolid, 1971), 
79. Emeritus Bishop Taylor of Galloway was rector of the college from 1965 to 
1974. 


SCA/BL. Rev. John Gordon, Valladolid, to Rev. John Thomson, Rome, 5 June 
1785. 


Taylor, Scots College in Spain, 157. In 1804, the year of Fraser’s departure for 
Scotland, there were fourteen Spanish boys in college and seven Church 
students, four of them from the Highland District. 


For the outstanding piety of Angus MacGillis (or Gillis) along with stories of his 


final illness and death in 1812, see Odo Blundell, The Catholic Highlands of 
Scotland: The Central Highlands i (Edinburgh, 1909), 182-3. 
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Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, ZR xvii (1966), 171. Another priest served 
Badenoch and Lochaber from 1805, the old priest Angus MacGillis thus 
receiving support at both ends of his mission. 


SCA/BL. Bishop Aeneas Chisholm to Bishop Alexander Cameron, 9 March 
1807. MacEachen must have been teaching Fraser written Gaelic, including 
orthography. The coadjutor brother Aeneas here presents himself as 
responsible for the seminary. He had earlier been ‘saddled with the lime kiln as 
part of his episcopal duties.’ MacWilliam, “Highland seminary’, 32. 


A. A. Johnston, Antigonish Priests and Bishops, 1786-1925 (Antigonish, 1994), 
40. The book was compiled by Katherine MacKenzie, archivist at St Francis 
Xavier University. Father Johnston completed his two-volume History of 

the Catholic Church in Eastern Nova Scotia in 1971, the first volume having 
appeared in 1960. At Valladolid Fraser was renowned for his ‘thorough 
knowledge of theology and the classics’. Johnston, ‘Scottish bishop in New 
Scotland’, 113. 


Alasdair Roberts, ‘Eobhan Mac Eachainn and the orthography of Scots Gaelic’, 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness [TGSI] Ixiii (2002-2004), 358-405. 


SCA/BL. William Rattray, Valladolid, to Bishop Geddes, Edinburgh, 16 July, 
1786. 


Roberts, ‘Orthography of Scots Gaelic’, 359-60. 


SCA/BL. Rev. Ewan MacEachan, Kilcheran, to Rev. Charles Maxwell, 
Edinburgh, 12 July 1808. The Gaelic catechism requested was a translation of 
Abridgement of Christian Doctrine published at London in 1781 by J. P. Coghlan. 


Roberts, ‘Orthography of Scots Gaelic’, 361, 363-5. The ‘Vanity of vanities’ 
passage from Robert Menzies’ 1785 Leanmhuinn Chriosta (The Imitation 

of Christ) was there compared to MacEachen’s close-to-modern version of the 
same passage. 


SCA/BL. MacEachen to Maxwell, 8 August 1808. For a comparable ‘cargo of 
books’ for Samalaman in 1777 see Blundell, Western Highlands and Islands, 110. 


SCA/BL. MacEachan to Maxwell, 12 July 1808. The house at Blackfriars Wynd 
which Maxwell shared with the bishop was close to the university, and students 
from Stonyhurst (barred as Catholics from Oxford and Cambridge) boarded 
there while taking classes. A considerable library may be inferred, although many 
books accumulated by four bishops had been lost in the anti-Catholic riot of 
1779. J. F. S. Gordon, The Catholic Church in Scotland (Aberdeen, 1874), 161. 
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45 SCA/BL. MacEachen to Maxwell, 2 September 1808. As with the founder 
Bishop Hay, it was said of Bishop Cameron that ‘Aquhorties was the apple 
of his eye.’ By contrast to the Lismore seminary, ‘he spared no expense 


in furnishing the Library with the most useful and approved Works, ancient and 
modern.’ Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 460. 


46 Itis worth noting that William Fraser, who was drawn into the dispute 
along with Bishop Aeneas, ‘sat down in the confessional’ to hear 
MacEachen’s sins. SCA/BL. MacEachen to Bishop Cameron, 1 July 1809. 
Although made obligatory in Catholic countries by the Council of Trent 
which completed its deliberations in 1563, confessionals did not feature in 
Scotland’s Catholic churches until later in the nineteenth century. Six years 
later that of Kilcheran entered a new phase: ‘My chapel is finished and is 
neat. We begin to officiate in it this week.’ SCA/BL. Bishop Aeneas 
Chisholm, to Rev. James Sharp, Aquhorties, 13 September 1815. 


47 ‘We expose ourselves to the danger of losing our Faith by . . . taking part in 
the services or prayers of a false religion.’ Catechism of Christian Doctrine 
(Edinburgh, 1928), 39. The other proposition put by MacEachen to Bishop 
Chisholm concerned the Real Presence of Christ in the consecrated host. 


48 Blundell, Central Highlands, 206. 


49 SCA/BL. Bishop John Chisholm to Maxwell, 12 May 1807. The bishop went 
on: ‘If you could, without any impropriety, come to Lismore along with him, I 
need not tell you that your visit would be agreeable and acceptable to more than 
your humble servant.’ A priest and a minister travelling together might have 
been seen as ‘impropriety’ in urban Scotland. 


50 A similarly open approach was attributed to William Fraser at Lismore, although 
two ministers have been confused: “Tradition tells us that he and his brethren 
were much respected by all the people, and that Father Fraser was a great 
favourite with D. MacNichol, the minister.’ Johnston, ‘Scottish bishop in New 
Scotland’, 114. 


51 Hew Scott (ed.), Fasti Eccclesiae Scotticanae: the succession of ministers in the 
Church of Scotland, iv, Synods of Argyll and of Perth and Stirling (Edinburgh, 
1923), 99. 


52 SCA/BL. MacEachen to Cameron, 1 July 1809. The ‘chorister’ reference 
is interesting. Music of high standard based on a Lismore Choir Book was 
used in the Fort William chapel on Easter Sunday 1827. Shelagh Noden, 
personal communication 22 August 2012. It is unlikely that the Kilcheran 
seminary had the resources for advanced choral work but help may have been 
obtained from the Rev. David Stewart’s choristers, over whom MacEachen had 
no spiritual authority. 
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Conditions for Highland seminarians had improved after Samalaman as they 
had for those who moved from Scalan to Aquhorties, with ‘no serving at table, 
no sweeping of the house etc., nay even our beds are made for us.’ SCA/BL. John 
Gordon, Aquhorties, to Abbé MacPherson, Huntly, 5 August 1799. 


William Chisholm’s parents were Archibald Chisholm and Isabel McKenzie. 
Taylor, Scots College in Spain, 325. MacEachen’s last act was to send ‘him off to 
see if he could make out Fortwilliam and then Strathglass.’ SCA/BL. MacEachen 
to Cameron, 1 July 1809. 


Ibid. 


Roddy Wright, Feet of Clay: The Autobiography of the Former Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles (London, 1999). Ten years later Fr Roddy MacNeil of Castlebay, 
Barra, fathered a child and resigned his priesthood. 


SCA/BL. Bishop James Kyle, Preshome, to Bishop Andrew Scott, Greenock, 24 
May 1841. 


Taylor, Scots College in Spain, 325. 


SCA/BL. MacEachen to Cameron, 6 May 1811. The date of this letter makes it 
impossible that he was (as claimed by Johnston) the William Chisholm ordained 
at a Jesuit house near Baltimore about 1811. He served Antigonish from 
September 1817 until his death in August of the following year. Johnston, 
Antigonish Diocese, 29. The Jesuit-educated man’s father was Donald Gobha 
Chisholm who reached Nova Scotia in 1803. According to a monument 

at Antigonish the son died ‘in the 40th year of his age and the 8th of his 
priesthood.’ Johnston, ‘Scottish bishop in New Scotland’, 112. 


SCA/BL. MacEachen to Cameron, 6 May 1811. ‘5 remain, with one he means 
to send off and two boarders.’ 


Charles Maxwell died on 5 March 1811 while still helping to keep the Kilcheran 
library stocked: ‘I was sorry to hear of Mr Maxwell’s death; if he has bought any 
books for this place I could wish they were forwarded to Fortwilliam. I will see 
them payed.’ Ibid. 


SCA/BL. Charles Stuart, Kilcheran, to Bishop Cameron, 18 May 1818. After his 
return to Aquhorties for ordination Stuart enjoyed much easier teaching 
conditions with the Leslie family at nearby Fetternear House. 


SCA/BL. Bishop Aeneas Chisholm, to Bishop Cameron, 9 August 1814. 


MacWilliam, Highland seminary’, 34. This is compatible with William Fraser 
going to Lismore in the same year, as records show, although John Chisholm did 
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not take over from him at Fort William until 1817. Forbes and Anderson, 
“Clergy lists’, 176-78. 


SCA/OL. Rev. Alexander Badenoch, Edinburgh, to Bishop Aeneas Chisholm, 1 
November 1814. 


Masters were dignified as professors in both seminaries. The title of rector may 
never have been used at Lismore despite William Fraser claiming it in Nova 
Scotia. Johnston, Antigonish Diocese, 40. Alexander Badenoch is recorded as the 
first rector of Aquhorties in 1826. Johnson, ‘Lowland District clergy’, 68. 


SCA/BL. Bishop Aeneas Chisholm to Bishop Cameron, 9 August 1814. 


For the arrest of Fr Farquharson at Balnahoun see Blundell, Central Highlands, 
199. See also Rev. Alexander S. MacWilliam, ‘A Highland mission: Strathglass, 
1671-1777’, IR xxiv (1973), 75-102. In the next generation Roderick Chisholm 
went from Balnahoun to Blairs. After ordination at Rome he became a priest in 


Glasgow and died early of typhoid. 


SCA/OL. Rev. Ranald MacDonald, Edinburgh, to Rev. John Chisholm, Fort 
William, 27 August, 1819. The Rev. William Chisholm was a product of 
Samalaman and Valladolid. He served Badenoch and Lochaber from 1804 
before extending his missionary journeys to Glengarry. Forbes and 
Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 171. Dying at fifty, he deserves to share the credit 
given to Donald Forbes for epic winter journeys across the Corryarrick Pass. 
Blundell, Central Highlands, 130-31. 


MacWilliam. ‘Highland seminary’, 33-34. The Society of Jesus was restored by 
Pius VII in 1814. The complex story of ex-Jesuits and the Highland District 
seminary deserves separate treatment within the context of funding for Lismore. 


A further paper is planned. 


Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 181-4. The exception, recorded in the wrong 
District, is Donald MacDonald (1799-1872) who went on to the Scots College 
Rome and was ordained there in 1826. He acted as an assistant to Rector Angus 
MacDonald during his last year, which no doubt explains why he was allowed to 
complete the course. Christine Johnson, ‘Secular clergy of the Lowland District, 
1732-1829’, IR xxxiv (1983), 75. 


Two Lowland District students, John Geddes and James Gillis, returned to 
Aquhorties before completing their studies, in both cases because of ill health. 
Ibid. 71. 


Angus MacEachern who later became Bishop of Charlottetown, PEI, was 
then encouraging the establishment of Catholic communities on both 
sides of the Northumberland Strait. The Scottish Lismore was wholly Protestant 
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whereas that of Nova Scotia was a Catholic settlement from the first. Myrna 
Babineau, pers.com. 25 February 2013. Lucille Campe, author of A Very 

Fine Class of Immigrants: Prince Edward Island’s Scottish Pioneers, 1770-1850 
(Toronto 2001), has suggested that William Fraser, while in charge of Antigonish 
and fresh from teaching in Scotland, would have named the settlement. Pers. 
com. 10 March 2013. 


Johnston, Antigonish Diocese, 68. Angus MacDonell was at Judique for twenty- 
three years and died there in 1841. 


Johnston, Catholic Church in Eastern Nova Scotia, 460. 


Johnston, Antigonish Diocese, 45. This Canadian record shows that Colin Grant, 
an excellent horseman, had considered joining the army. He died in 1837. 


‘A Scottish priest, wearing lay attire, places around his neck a stole. . ? A. A. 
Johnston, A History of the Catholic Church in Eastern Nova Scotia (Antigonish, 
1960) i, 230. See also Lucille H. Campey, After the Hector: The Scottish Pioneers 
of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 1773-1852 (Toronto, 2004). 


Johnston, ‘Scottish bishop in New Scotland’, 111. 


Regarding Philip MacRae, ‘of him little is known.’ Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy 
lists, 173. The name suggests Kintail where MacRae priests had been active. 
Alasdair Roberts, ‘Catholic Kintail: a marginal community’, TGSZ, lviii (1993), 
123-36. He was an invalid for fifteen years, dying at Fasnakyle in 1842. 


Blundell, Central Highlands, 209. 


Johnson, Developments, 206. John Forbes recovered to serve the Lowland and 
then the Northern District with honour, mainly at Banff and Elgin on the 
Moray Firth. The clergyman in charge of Aquhorties (as procurator rather than 
rector) was the Rev. James Sharp. 


Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 277. The only supply priest available from 
Lismore in 1819 was William Fraser, although Bishop Ranald MacDonald 


became another in the following year. 


See Brother Paschal Downs OSB and Alasdair Roberts, ‘Dom Odo Blundell 
OSB (1868-1943): a different kind of historian’, JR, 56 (2005), 14-45. 


Blundell, Central Highlands, 186. 


See Rev. Alexander S. MacWilliam, “The Jesuit Mission in upper Deeside, 1671- 
1737’, IR xxiii (1964), 22-39. Charles Farquharson, brother to John in 
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Strathglass and by then an ex-Jesuit, retired in 1781. James MacGregor 
was probably baptised by the Braemar priest James Cattanach. 


As choir master of the Sistine Chapel in 1811 Niccolo Zingarelli refused to 
conduct a Te Deum for Napoleon’s newborn son the titular King of Rome. 

He was taken to France but soon released because of the Emperor’s enthusiasm 
for his music. 


Shelagh Noden, pers. com. 22 August 2012 She has surmised a visit to Lismore 
by singers from Ushaw College near Durham on the basis of composers in the 
book and connections through the MacDonalds of Borrodale in Arisaig. For 
Thomas Errington (ex-Ushaw) at Lismore see note 106. 


James MacGregor died at Ardkenneth in 1867. Although described as ‘living 
like a peasant in rough clothes, trenching away in his garden helping his people 
to make dykes and drains,’ there was education too: ‘Father Seumas, sometime 
Professor of Latin at Lismore, had studied medicine. . ` Amy Murray, Father 
Allan’ Island (Edinburgh, 1936), 205. 


The Rev. Coll MacDonald, whose career was divided between Fort Augustus and 
Fort William, raised a memorial to his uncle Neil MacDonald at Cille 

Choirill, Brae Lochaber. Neil died at Drimnin in Morven aged sixty-six, having 
served Knoydart after Barra. 


Taylor, Scots College in Spain, 327. It is not certain that Neil MacDonald 

was ordained in the Highland District seminary, but his leaving Valladolid on 
26 September 1822 makes it impossible that he was ordained in Spain as 

stated in Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 590. It is also unlikely that he left 
for Scotland in 1823. Records of Scots Colleges, 213. 


McCluskey, Scots College Rome, 70. 


Bishop MacDonald sent the former professor from Barra to contest 
MacPherson’s control of the Roman college, and also to lobby for the 
re-organisation of the Scots Mission into three districts with himself in charge of 
the Western District. This was approved on 13 February 1827. See McCluskey, 
Scots College Rome. 


Alasdair Roberts, “William McIntosh: an untypical link between East and West 
Highland Catholicism’, ZR 42 (1991), 137-42. Retaining this way of spelling his 
surname (which he used, like others, in preference to Mac ) acts as a reminder 
that he was an outsider in the west. 


‘I hereby give you the same Vicarial faculties for the Missions of Glengarry, 
Fort William, Glencoe, Braes of Lochaber and Badenoch which you already hold 
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in the Missions particularly mentioned in the Latin letter.’ SCA/OL. Scott to 
William McIntosh, Arisaig, 16 October 1839. 


Alasdair Roberts, “William McIntosh in the West Highlands: changing the 
practice of religion’, JR 54 (2003), 111-41. The change to regular Sunday Mass 
depended on a programme of chapel building. ‘Succeeding bishops had been so 
pre-occupied with the efforts to establish a Highland seminary that they had 
been able to give attention to little else.’ Rev. Roderick MacDonald, ‘Bishop 
Scott and the West Highlands’ JR xvii (1966), 116. 


Angus MacDonald’s parents were Allan MacDonald and Catherine Fraser. She 
was a widow when the sickly priest went to live with her at Kinloid in Arisaig. 


The Directory to the Church Service for the Catholic Laity in Scotland (Dundee, 
1835), 54. See David McRoberts, “The Catholic Directory for Scotland, 1829- 
1975’, IR xxvi (1975), 93-120. For an overview see Alasdair Roberts, Chapels 
of the Rough Bounds: Morar, Knoydart, Arisaig, Moidart (Mallaig Heritage 
Centre, 2015). 


SCA/OL. Rev. Angus MacDonald, Arisaig, to Bishop Scott, Greenock, 6 March 
1838. Letters to or from Scott are Greenock unless otherwise stated. 


SCA/OL. Rev. Ranald Rankin, Crathie (Badenoch), to Scott, 6 March 1838. 


SCA/OL. Rev. William McIntosh, Arisaig, to Scott, 28 March 1839. ‘I am very 
much mistaken if he did not take a tumbler of grog with Mr McNab and me on 
my arrival from Achranich on Monday evening, and having dined before my 

arrival he might, for aught I know, have taken his double tumbler after dinner...’ 


Peter McNab, Drimnin, to Scott, 27 June 1839. 
Johnston, Catholic Church in Eastern Nova Scotia, 247. 


MacDonald, ‘Bishop Scott’, 118. For an overview see Alasdair Roberts, 
“Whisky and priests in the Highlands’, Northern Scotland, 24 (2004), 17-44. 


Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 132. 


Bishop Cameron's coadjutor Alexander Paterson had been trying for some time 
to recover compensation for the Scots Mission’s property in France. In 1818 five 
Aquhorties students entered the Paris diocesan seminary of St Nicolas 

with a view to completing their education at St Sulpice. Bishop MacDonald 
was no doubt trying to ensure that Highland students were included in the 
scheme. Johnson, Developments, 183. 
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SCA/BL. Bishop Ranald MacDonald, to Bishop Alexander Paterson, 18 
November 1825. Years later Bishop Scott learned of a further offence by the 
Rev. Alexander MacDonald. His source was the Lismore teacher and 

future priest William Byrne: “The great favourite, Mr Alexander, who gave 
such a scandal before his ordination when Bishop McDonald was in France, 
paid a visit to Lismore in the end of summer [1828]. . . Miss, Errington and the 
favourite student had a gaudeamus of toddy and every good thing from 

11 o'clock at night till 3 next morning.’ SCA/BL. Scott to Paterson, 17 
December 1828. "Miss was Margaret MacDonald, the bishop's niece and 
housekeeper. By the time Scott wrote this letter she was actually married 

to John Derepas. Thomas Errington had been a student at Ushaw and was 
credited with a Motet for Communion in the Lismore Choir Book. Shelagh 
Noden, pers. com. 22 August 2012. 


107 As he wrote in a letter of 1805, Norman MacDonald was ‘the first Scotsman who 
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had the honour of being educated at the Venerable college of Propaganda.’ 
John Dye (ed.), Father Jerome Ireland: Some Priests of Moidart (Moidart, 
2000), 24. The college for missionary priests run by the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide was later to educate ex-Lismore Highland priests 

Donald MacKay and Alexander Gillis. MacKay, who was from Frobost 

in South Uist, had only a year of seminary education behind him when he 
went to Rome. "He was reputed a good Hebrew scholar, spoke Latin with 
grace and fluency, and to the end wrote Italian remarkably well.’ Blundell, 
Western Highlands and Islands, 196. A third Propaganda student, Donald 
MacDonald, returned sick to South Uist. SCA/OL. Scott to Rev. John 
Chisholm, Bornish, 20 October 1831. 


SCA/OL. McIntosh to Scott, 11 February 1838. 


SCA/OL. Coll MacDonald, Dalilea, to Scott, 28 February 1838. The vicar 
general reported something more specific: ‘I had occasion while in Moydart 
to pass some strictures on a petition drawn up by the sheriff-officer and 
signed by a considerable number of the lower orders. I endeavoured to 

point out to them the folly of such a proceeding unless they could shew, 
instead of acknowledging his faults at the front of the petition, that Mr 
Alexr. had been maligned, that the accusations brought against him were false 
and malicious.’ SCA/OL. McIntosh to Scott, 27 March 1838. 


SCA/BL. Scott to Bishop James Kyle, Preshome by Fochabers, 28 September 
1838. Father John Brownbill (Stonyhurst superior in 1838) later received James 
Scott, a friend of Newman, into the Church. In 1855 the same James Hope- 
Scott (who had married Sir Walter Scott’s granddaughter) bought the Lochshiel 
estate and went on to build roads, bridges and churches. 


Alexander MacDonald found refuge at Bailetonach, Eilean Shona, with Mrs 


Mary MacDonald Bean 4 ghlinne (the Woman of the Glen). She was the mother 
of Archibald MacDonald of Lochshiel. His hospitality at Rhu, Arisaig, which 
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started with the morning dram but rarely led to excess, is described in the Rev. 
Charles MacDonald’s Moidart; or Among the Clanranalds (Oban, 1889), 257-59. 


112 Johnston, Antigonish Diocese, 56. 


113 


Terence Maguire, the first Irish-born priest ordained in Scotland, spent ten 
years at Inverness in what became the Northern District. His last three decades 
were at Huntly in Aberdeenshire. Rev. Bernard J. Canning, Irish-born Secular 
Priests in Scotland 1829-1979 (Inverness, 1979), 257. 


114 Johnston, Antigonish Diocese, 93. 
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Before quitting Scotland for America Byrne wrote: ‘I intend to sail for Ireland on 
Monday first to see some relations. ` SCA/OL. William Byrne to Scott, 
19 March 1834. 


SCA Preshome Letters [SCA/PL]. Bishop Scott, Glasgow, to Paterson, 24 May 
1827. 


SCA/OL. MacDonald to Chisholm, Bornish, 18 May 1827. The literal 
translation ‘in spite of their plotting’ carries an added sense of ‘let them 

stew in their own juice.’ Father Michael MacDonald, Ardkenneth and Bornish, 
pers.com. 5 January 2013. Bishop MacDonald hoped for more than actually 
happened: ‘After this the Western district must have a bishop who speaks Galic.’ 
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19mh Sultain 2014 


Tapadh leibh airson ur cuireadh agus gu h-araidh air latha cho 
eachdraidheil ’s a bha againn o chionn iomadach bliadhna, latha an 
reifreinn. °S e Murchadh MacPhàrlain a bhiodh air a dhòigh glan 
gu robh a leithid a tachairt anns an dùthaich againn agus bhiodh 
iomadh cuspair aige airson órain a sgriobhadh! 

Airson ciall a bhith agaibh air a chuspair seo, bidh e nas fhasa 
dhomh innse dhuibh beagan mu mo dheidhinn fhèin an toiseach. 
Rugadh mi ann an Dùn Èideann anns na ceathradan, le pàrantan à 
Leòdhas, agus bhiodh sinn a bruidhinn Gàidhlig anns an dachaigh 
agus bhithinn a cleachdadh Beurla san sgoil. Le sin chaidh mo 
thogail le dà chànan is dà chultar, le tuigse air an dòigh-beatha 
eadar-dhealaichte a bh’ aig na Gàidheil ’s na Goill, rud a bha 
seasmhach agus tarraingeach dhomh tro mo bheatha. Bha mo 
phàrantan dèidheil air òrain Ghàidhlig agus bàrdachd anns an dà 
chànan, pìosan cho eadar-dhealaichte ri Sir Patrick Spens gu Duan 
na Callainn agus bha e na iongnadh dhomh ciamar a bha cuimhn’ 
aca air na faclan. An robh seo anns na daoine? 

Aig deich bliadhna a dh'aois, theich sinn a dh'fhuireach a 
Cheann Phàdraig an ear-thuath Alba far nach cluinnear mòran 
Gàidhlig ach chluinnear Doric, aig amannan a cheart cho doirbh 
ri Gàidhlig! Thòisich mi a gabhail ùidh ann am bàrdachd cho òg 
ri deich bliadhna dh'aois, oir bha am maighstir-sgoile a bh’ agam 
dèidheil air Burns, agus feumaidh e a bhith gun tug e dhomh 
misneachd, oir bhuannaich mi duais am Burns Federation aig aois 
aon bhliadhna deug agus aig an aon àm thòisich mi ri seinn ann an 
còisir. Dh'ionnsaich mi na h-òrain aig Burns agus mhothaich mi 
gu robh ceangal eadar bàrdachd Burns agus an dòigh-beatha ris an 
robh mi cleachdte nuair a bha mi air làithean-saora ann an Leòdhas. 
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Mar eisimpleir, The Cotter’s Saturday Night: 


The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, — 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, oer the moor, his course does hameward bend. 


The big ha’bible, ance his father’s pride: 


His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 


Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise; 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 

Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame; 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays. 


Thuig mi dòigh-beatha a choiteir anns a bhad, oir bha seo cho 
coltach ri beatha mo sheanar ’s mo sheanmhar. Croitearachd, a 
cumail na Sabaid, le mo sheanair na phreasantair anns an eaglais, 
cianalas agus càirdeas. B’ e seo cleachdaidhean a bha mi a faicinn 
agus air an robh mi gle eòlach ag èirigh suas agus a bha glè fhaisg 
ri mo chridhe, nuair a bha mi òg. Cha robh smuain nan òran 
aig Burns ann an 1780 ro dhiofraichte bho na smuaintean a bha 
mise a faireachdainn corr is da cheud bliadhna as dèidh sin. Aig 
amannan bhithinn a smaoineachadh, an deach e troimh-chèile 
nuair a sgrìobh e gu luch, ’s nach d fhuair e freagairt? 

Nuair a ghluais mi gu àrd-sgoil Peterhead Academy, ’s e Ùisdean 
MacLeòid an t-ainm a bh air an tidsear agam airson Beurla. 
Cha robh e càirdeach dhomh ach ’s ann à Cataibh a bha e agus 
bha ùidh aige ann am bàrdachd agus bha beagan Gàidhlig aige. 
Thòisich mi ag ionnsachadh obair Shakespeare mar MacBeatha, 
ĽAllegro agus Il Penseroso aig Milton agus briathran Wordsworth 
Lusan a Chrom-chinn ach cha do rinn mi steam air Chaucer! Rinn 
mi Laideann, Fraingis agus Gearmailtis, a leughadh Goethe agus 
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ag ionnsachadh nan òran traidiseanta as a Ghearmailt. Æ fas nas 
sine, chuir e iongnadh orm gu robh ùidh agam ann am bàrdachd 
coltach ri m athair is mo mhathair. An robh e anns na daoine? 

Aig an aon am thòisich mi ri °g ionnsachadh drain Ghàidhlig 
le cuideachadh bho Anna NicChoinnich, piuthar mo mhàthar. 
Chuir i seachad ùine de a beatha a rannsachadh òrain agus 
eachdraidh dòigh-beatha nan Gàidheal. Bha i caran annasach, ach 
inntinneach, adhartach agus foghlamaichte. Chaidh i gu Sgoil na 
h-Àirde anns an Rubha agus Àrd-Sgoil MhicNeacail far an do dh 
ionnsaich i Beurla, Laideann is Fraingis gu fileanta agus chaith i 
ùine de a beatha anns na h-Innsean far an do dh'ionnsaich i Tamil 
gu sar ire. Bha seo anns na ficheadan! 

Nuair a bhithinn a Leòdhas air làithean-saora ghabhadh i ùine 
a teagasg dhomh òrain a bha i air rannsachadh. Airson blasad nan 
òran fhaighinn ceart shuidheadh i mianns a mhonadh leis a Chuan 
Sgìth air mo chùlaibh is, gus an latha an-diugh, tha na deilbh sin air 
m aigne agus bithidh gu brath. Leudaich an repertoire agus fhuair 
mi eòlas air ainmean nam bard: Uilleam MacCoinnich a sgrìobh 
Cnoc Chusbaig (bha esan càirdeach dhuinn taobh mo sheanar anns 
an Rubha) agus Bard Mhealaboist, Murchadh MacPhàrlain, air 
an robh m antaidh Anna glè eòlach. Dh'ionnsaich mi torr airson 
farpaisean a Mhòid agus b’ e sin na cur-seachadan a bh agam nam 
nighinn òig. Thug briathran bana-bhàird ainmeil eile brosnachadh 
dhomh cuideachd: Màiri Nic 2 Phearsain, Màiri Mhòr nan Oran. 
Tè a thòisich a sgrìobhadh aig aois caogad. Faisg air ceud bliadhna 
às dèidh Burns ann an 1876. Tèile a bha pròiseil às an dualchas aice 
agus a bha a dèanamh dealbhan de dhòigh-beatha nan croitearan, 
dòigh-beatha a bha cho sìmplidh ach cho prìseil. 


A falbh sa gheamhradh gu luaidh is bainnsean 
Gun solas lainnteir ach ceann an fhòid 

Bhiodh òigridh ghreannmhor ri ceòl is dannsa 
Ach dh 'fhalbh an t-am sin ’s tha ’n gleann fo bhròn 
Tha ’n tobhr aig Anndra ’s i làn de dh'fheanntaig 
Cur na mo chuimhne nuair a bha mi òg. 
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Deich bliadhna air adhart agus bha mi pósta aig Sgitheanach 
ann an Glaschu agus a measgachadh le Gaidheil anns a’ bhaile 
mhòr. Bha mi ag obair nam sheinneadair air feadh an aite sa 
dèanamh prògraman ann an Gàidhlig aig a BhBC, STV agus 
Grampian. Chanainn gu robh sinn anns a Ghaidhlig mafia agus 
's e làithean sònraichte a bh’ unnta. Bha seo ann an 1970, ceud 
bliadhna as déidh dha Mairi Mhor a bhith ann an Glaschu! 

Bhuannaich mi Bonn Òir a Mhòid anns an Oban air a 
bhliadhna sin agus aon oidhche aig céilidh ann an taigh Dhonaidh 
Fhionnlastain agus a bhean Mairi air Sraid Belmont, am measg 
a chabadaich chuala mi bodach a seinn. Bha a ghuth @ tighinn 
bho teip. Shuidh mi ann an oisean leam fhin ag éisteachd ris 
agus chuir e guth mo sheanar nam chuimhne. Dh'fhaighnich 
mi dha Donaidh MacIlleathain, leis an robh an teip, cò a bha a 
seinn agus ’s e Murchadh MacPhàrlain, Bard Mhealaboist a bh 
ann. Bha mi air mo bheò-ghlacadh. Bha mi air °S fhada leam an 
oidhche gheamhraidh a chluinntinn ron seo ach cha robh mi air na 
fuinn seo a chluinntinn a-riamh, agus bha iad sgoinneil. Cha b’ 
e ruith ach leum agus sgriobh mi thuige, gu 26 Melbost, airson 
cead na h-órain a sheinn agus nam biodh e ceadaichte, beagan 
atharrachaidh a dheanamh orra. °S mi a bha bragail! 

Tha coltach gu robh e air a dhóigh glan nuair a fhuair e a-mach 
gu robh cuideigin dhen ghinealach òg ag iarraidh nan òran aige 
a sheinn. Sgrìobh e air ais thugam; S mise am fear a tha 4 toirt @ 
chlach a-mach as d chuaraidh, thusa an snaigheadair. B’ e mise a bh? 
air mo dhòigh an uair sin às dèidh brosnachadh bho shàr dhuin’ 
èibhinn mar seo fhaighinn. Carson nach biodh? 

Bha dùsgadh a tachairt chan e a-mhàin ann an Alba ach air feadh 
an t-saoghail gu lèir aig an àm seo sna seachdadan agus bha mise 
ann an co-fhreagairt le bàrd beò a bha cho inntinneach, fiosrachail, 
foghlamaichte, beòthail, adhartach, tàlantach AGUS cho 
Gàidhealach. Bha na fuinn a bha a tighinn thuige cho nàdarrach 
agus cho ceòlmhor. Cha robh sìon a dh'fhios aig Murchadh gu 
robh na fuinn a bhiodh e a feadaireachd air a chroit a cheart cho 
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inntinneach ri na fuinn aig Mozart oir bhiodh e a déanamh fuinn 
le rann ann an gleus minor agus an t-sèist ann an gleus major agus 
tha seo cho inntinneach do luchd-ciùil. Chaidh ainmeachadh mar 
John Lennon na Gaidhealtachd, rud a bha iongantach fhéin math. 
Bha mi air ‘raver’ seachdad bliadhna a dh'aois a lorg agus mise faisg 
air caogad bliadhna nas dige na e! 

B’ e bodach beag a bh’ ann, an-còmhnaidh le speuclairean, da 
phaidhir air aig an aon am caran coltach ri stoidhle John Lennon 
agus bhiodh aon phaidhir air a chumail ri chèile le pìos Elastoplast. 
Chan fhaca mi riamh e as aonais ad ¢rilby, fiù s nuair a bha e air 
a chroit le dungaree is nam biodh anart ceangailte timcheall air, 
shaoileadh tu gur e Ben Kingsley anns an fhilm Gandhi a bly ann! 

Thoisich a cho-fhreagairt eadarainn (cuimhnichibh nach robh 
Facebook, i-fon, post-dealain no fiú s fon anns na dachannan 
an uair sin) agus ’s ann le moit is urrainn dhomh innse dhuibh 
gun do ghlèidh mi na litrichean is na h-òrain aige anns an làimh- 
sgriobhaidh aige, gun fhios dhomh gum biodh iad cho priseil 
dhomh ’s a tha iad an-diugh. Thagh mi dha de na h-òrain airson 
farpais aig Mód Shruighlea ann an 1971 agus bhuannaich Donaidh 
mo bhràthair, Noel Eadie agus mi fhèin an fharpais le A Mhòrag 
Leat Shiùbhlainn agus Oran Cladaich.’S ann air òigridh a sgrìobh 
e A Mhòrag agus tha seo a sealltainn gu robh e fhèin mothachail 
air na rudan a bha an òigridh ag iarraidh a chluinntinn. Ghabh e 
ùidh anns a h-uile nì a bha tachairt san t-saoghal. Shad mi dhìom 
mo sgiorta thartain, chuir mi orm sgiorta ghoirid, uaine, fhuair na 
balaich lèintean anns an aon dath agus giotàraichean agus bha Na 
h-Òganaich air am breith! Rinn mi ceangal eadar a bhuidheann, 
am bàrd agus an luchd-èisteachd. Abair gu robh mi toilichte gun 
do dh'obraich e agus bha an luchd-èisteachd a-nis comasach air 
na h-òrain aige a chluinntinn agus bha e airidh air. Chuala mi 
bliadhnaichean às dèidh sin gun do chuir e earbsa annam agus gu 
robh e glè thoilichte mun ghnothaich. 

Rugadh Murchadh MacPhàrlain air croit ann am Mealabost 
anns an Rubha ann an Eilean Leòdhais air a chòigeamh latha 
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deug den Ghearran 1901. Bhiodh e fhèin ag ràdh eur ann air 
an dearbh latha a chaidh a Bhanrigh Bhictòria a thiodhlacadh. 
Chaidh e gu Sgoil a. Chnuic agus coltach ri piuthar mo mhàthar 
fhuair e foghlam ann am Beurla, Fraingis agus Laideann ach cha d 
fhuair iad foghlam ann an Gàidhlig. Thàinig e a Ghlaschu airson 
greis na òige, ag obair ann an gàrraidhean Chluaidh ach cha do 
mhair sin fada agus chaidh e air ais a Leòdhas. Air a chiad latha 
den Fhaoilleach 1919 bha e am fianais truaighe a thug buille dha 
chridhe, tubaist na h-Iolaire aig Biastan Thuilm, astar beag bho 
dhachaigh. Chunnaic e na mairbh aig Biastan Thuilm. Chunnaic 
e an sgiobair le da sheacaid-teasairginn agus daga agus thuirt e, “’S 
cha do shàbhail sin thu”. Ann am Beurla thuirt e, “You could see 
the drowned sailors on the crest of the waves. They were like war horses 
racing from the field of battle, with their riders dead in their saddles. 
I saw the captain drowned, of course wearing two life jackets and a 
pistol and even that did not save you.” 

Agus tha e coltach nach robh e fileanta ann am Beurla gu aois 
fichead! Abair thusa! B’ e an cuspair a bha seo agus gille as a’ bhaile 
a thàinig air ais bhon chogadh a thug air bàrdachd a sgrìobhadh. 


Raoir Reubadh an Iolaire 


*S binn sheinn i, a chailin, a-raoir ann an Leòdhas; 
I fuineadh an arain le cridhe làn sòlais, 

Air choinneamh a leannain tha tighinn air fòrlach, 
Tighinn dhachaigh thuic téaraint’, fear a gràidh. 


Tha ’n cogadh nis thairis sa bhuaidh leis na fiùrain, 

Tha nochd ri tighinn dhachaigh; tha n [olaire gan giùlain, 
g g gang 

Chuir mòine mun teir i’s an coire le bùirn air, 


Ghràidh, chadal cha tèidear gus an lò. 


Ri °g èirigh tha n latha sg tuiteam tha dòchas; 
Air an t-slabhraidh tha ’n coire ri pìobaireachd brònach; 
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Sguir i dhol chun an dorais ’s air an teine chur mòine; 
Cluinn cruaidh fhead na gaoithe a caoidh, a caoidh. 


Goirt ghuil i, a chailin, moch madainn a-màireach, 
Nuair fhuair i san fheamainn a leannan ’s e bàite, 

Gun bhrògan mu chasan mar chaidh air an t-snàmh e, 
'N sin chrom agus phóg i a bhilean fuar. 


Happily singing and joy in her heart a young girl prepares for the 
return of her loved one who had been fighting for four years in the 
Great War and he is coming home to Lewis on the ship, the lolaire. To 
welcome him home she puts peat on the fire, she bakes bread, the kettle 
is boiling and, with excitement, she cannot sleep awaiting his arrival. 
At dawn her excitement ebbs, the kettle sadly spouting, she stops going 
to the door, she stops putting peat on the fire, hearing only the plaintive 
cry of the whistling wind. She cries bitterly when she finds her loved 
one entwined, dead in the seaweed, without shoes on his feet as he tried 
to swim, now she bends over him and kisses his cold lips. 


Gu h-inntinneach cha b’e seo a chiad turas a sgrìobh e bàrdachd. 
'S e Mal na Mara a chiad òran a sgriobh e ann an 1920. Eu- 
coltach ri Burns, fear a bhiodh a moladh nan tuathanach, bhiodh 
Murchadh mar eileanach a moladh nan iasgairean. B’ e seo sgeul 
bean iasgair a chaill an duine aice anns an Loch a Tuath. Bha am 
bas cruaidh oirre agus san òran tha e ag innse mun bhuaidh a bh’ 
aig a mhuir air a choimhearsnachd a bha an urra ris airson bith- 
beo. Seo an t-òran: seinnidh mi e ann an stoidhle Mhurchaidh an 
toiseach. 
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Mal na Mara 


Bean treabhaiche na buaile, chan eil na maoir cho cruaidh ort 
Ni mó tha `m mal, mo thruaighe, cho cruaidh ’s a tha e oirnne. 


A ghaoth ged a chual thu, bhean treabhaiche na buaile, 
Do chaidil thu gu suaimhneach ’s air d’ chluasaig do chèile. 


O ’s daor ’s daor s daor e, mal na mara, ’s daor e, 
Am muir oirnn $ daor e tha daonnan ga àiteach. 


Tric is nan suain iad, a mháthair ’s a ghruagach, 
Aig an doras bualadh ’s an cuan air a mhaor chur. 


Mac bheir bhon mhàthair, on phiuthair bheir brathair, 
An athair bho phaistean, ’s fear-graidh bhon an oighe. 


A' ghaoth nuair ni éirigh, mo shúil ri bun speur bidh, 
Sealltainn gu geur ach eil m' eudail air faire. 


Sin mar a chuala mi e Mar bhuidheann dh'atharraich sinn 


am fonn oir bha e caran slaodach agus bha am fonn a-nis na b’ 


aighearaiche na bha esan ag iarraidh, ach dh'aontaich e leinn mu 


dheireadh. Thug sinn iomadh smuain dhan dòigh san robh sinn a 
cleachdadh nam fonn gu h-àraidh agus bhiodh sinn a putadh nan 
cnapan-starra leis a chiùil agus le technique. Dh'innis e dhomh 


gun d' fhuair e misneachd airson fuinn bho fhuaim na mara na 


chluais air a chroit, s bhiodh e a feadalaich nam fonn is e a dol 


sìos na feannagan. 


'S e ceòl na mara a thug buaidh air gus Òran Cladaich a 


sgrìobhadh: 


Greas, thugainn don tràigh... 
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Mur téidear don traigh bidh ban iad m’ fheannagan; 
Thugam mo ghrapa, thugam mo bheannag, thoir; 

Thugam mo chliabh, o thugam mo dhronnag, thoir; 

'S mo dha bhróig mhór ’s mo chòta dronnaige. 

Greas, geàrr, buain, geàrr, luath sath do chorran innv, 

*S ean fheamainn ni m bàrr, s e m barr nì an t-aran dhuinn. 


Dealbhan a-rithist de laithean m' oige, trusgan mo sheanmhar 
agus tric nuair a bha mi nam nighinn óig ann an Ceann Phadraig, 
bhithinn a dol chun na tràghad còmhla ri m athair airson 
feamainn airson a lot aige agus abair gun do dh’fhas na glasraich! 
'S e an loidhne mu dheireadh a tha tarraingeach dhòmhsa: 


"Sean fheamainn ni m barr se m barr nì an t-aran dhuinn. 


Oran eile le cuspair na mara ’s e Mi Le M? Uilinn Air Mo 
Ghluin: caileagan òga 3 feitheamh gun tilleadh an cuid leannain 
dhachaigh a Sìona le aodach-pdsaidh. Bha an dòigh aig Murchadh 
air a sheinn cho diofraichte ris an dóigh againne ach b’ fheudar 
dhuinn a reubadh as a chéile gus am biodh e siùbhlach dhan 
luchd-èisteachd. Dh’obraich e, oir seo an t-òran a bhuannaich 
a chiad duais aig an Fheis Pan Cheilteach ann an Eirinn ann an 
1972. Chuir mi thuige teleagraf a Eirinn agus chuir mi fios gu 
caraid ann an Leòdhas a dhol a cheannach botal uisge-bheatha 
dha. Bliadhnaichean às dèidh sin thachair mi ri Leòdhasach a bha 
a fuireach ann an Bhancùbhar agus bha e ag innse dhomh mu àm 
a bha e a-staigh a cèilidh air Murchadh ann am Mealabost nuair a 
thàinig gnog chun an dorais agus nochd botal uisge-bheatha agus 
ghabh iad drama le chèile! 

Ann an 1923 bhuail bochdainn gu dona air Leòdhas agus theich 
mòran às an eilean, aon dhiubh mo sheanair, am preasantair, agus 
Murchadh fear eile. Dh'fhalbh iad gun dad a dh'fhios aca dè a bha 
romhpa. Thàinig soitheach à Canada a bhuineadh dha companaidh 
an CPR agus thàinig am Marloch agus am Metagama. Bha mo 
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sheanair agus Murchadh ag obair aig an CPR ach chan eil fhios 
agam an robh iad eolach air a chéile, tha mi dóchasach gu robh. 
Thill mo sheanair dhachaigh agus thog e taigh ann an Tolastadh 
a Chaolais far am bheil bràthair m athar a fuireachd gus an latha 
an-diugh. Chaidh Murchadh gu Manitoba ach cha do chórd na 
geamhraidhean brúideil ris. Bha a cho-ogha Mairi Thearlaich pósta 
ann an Toronto agus bhiodh ise ag innse dhomh gu robh e tinn leis 
a chianalas. Bhiodh aodach agus biadh a dhith orra agus chuala e 
mu dheireadh gu robh dòigh-beatha nas fhearr anns na Stàitean 
Aonaichte. Ràinig e na Stàitean tro chrìochan Niagara agus ma ’s 
e breug bhuam e se breug thugam e, oir chuala mi gun deach e 
a-null gu mì-laghail, mar iomadh duine dha leithid. 

Dh'innis e dhomh sgeulachd uair mu rud a thachair dha ann an 
Chicago agus chuir seo caran troimh-a-chèile e agus sgrìobh e An 
Tè Ligheach Dhorch: thuirt e rium anns a Bheurla, ‘I met a lady of 
the night, dark in skin, dark in moral, dark in mind.” 

Bha an cianalas ga mharbhadh, bha e ìosal le trom-inntinn agus 
thàinig am fonn a chuala e bhon ghille òg a thàinig dhachaigh às 
a chogadh air ais thuige agus sheinn e ’S fhada leam an oidhche 
gheamhraidh agus chuir e na faclan aige fhèin ris an fhonn: 

Chan eil cèilidh air a phrèiridh... cha chluinn tonn 4 tighinn gu 
tràigh mi... 5 O, chan fhaic mi n am dhomh èirigh n-airde g èirigh 
ceò na mònach. 

Bha dithis pheathraichean dha a fuireach ann an Chicago ach 
bu lugha air Murchadh an t-àite. Bhuail a Bhochdainn Mhòr agus 
chunnaic e daoine a bàsachadh air an t-sràid leis an acras. Chaidh a 
shaoghal bun-os-cionn: seo an t-adhbhar a thòisich e a sgrìobhadh 
mu ghnothaichean poilitigeach. 

'S e rud garbh a tha anns a chianalas. Bha e ag ionndrainn na 
mara, 2 mhonaidh, nan càirdean. Às dèidh deich bliadhna anns an 
dùthaich shearbh, bhorb a bha seo thill e dhachaigh ann an 1933 
a cheart cho bochd ’s a bha e nuair a chaidh e a-null ach tòrr mòr 
na bu ghlice! 
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'S tric a bhiodh e a bruidhinn mu chogadh; bha grain aige air 
cogadh. Ach chaidh e dhan arm anns an dara cogadh agus bha e 
a sabaid ann an Normandy san Fhraing anns a bhliadhna 1944 
anns a bhlàr The Battle of the Bulge, agus sgrìobh e pìos bàrdachd, 


gu h-inntinneach ann am Beurla. 


Last night the moon looked down, her cloudless face so sad 

Poor earth she said, poor earth, since man, poor Man’s gone mad 
Lending in fury blind, his heart, his strength, his mind 

To the destruction of his own kind. 


This morn the sun got up with wrath, his face so red 

Why give him light or life to squander, why, he said 

Should I throughout life’s span, My good free gifts shower on 
This puny self-destroying creature Man. 


This eve the skies did weep, washed gently with their tears 
Pale brows of friend and foe who no more each other fears 
The gentle breeze went by, wiping each pale brow dry 
Whispering with a sigh, so young to die. 


Her slain sons to Mother Earth return from whence they came 
Yesterday young and strong, now a mound, a cross, a name 
Some crosses no name bore, but somewhere some heart is sore 
For him who returns, never never never no more. 


Seo bho fhear nach robh fileanta ann am Beurla gu aois fichead! 


Cha do phòs e riamh: ’s dòcha gun do ghabh e a’ bhuidheach 
nuair a thachair e ris an tè ligheach dhorch ann an Chicago ach, a 
dh'aindeoin seo, bha sùil aige ri boireannaich agus ghabh e truas 
riutha aig amannan mar a chì sibh ann am Mal na Mara agus Mi 
le M? Uilinn agus nuair a bha Burns ag aithris mu ghaol gus an 
tiormaicheadh na fairgean gu lèir (till a the seas gang dry) sgrìobh 
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Murchadh gun teicheadh c eu cul na gealaich airson gaol Móraig, 
agus dh'fhuilingeadh e teas is dòrainn ’s chan iarradh e duais ach 
pògan té a bha snasail agus bòidheach, gu h-àraidh ann an sgiorta 
ghoirid. Bha e fada nas fhaide na bheatha mus do sgrìobh e seo 
anns na seachdadan agus thug Arnold, speuradair a shiubhail chun 
na gealaich, agus Mary Quant, an dealbhadair-aodaich, buaidh air. 
Gnothaichean topaigeach san àm. 

Chòrd clann ris, gu h-àraidh balach beag a bha a fuireach an- 
ath-dhoras, agus nuair a dh'fhalbh iad a-null a Thung ghabh e 
tàmailt agus sgrìobh e an t-òran Thug iad a Thung Thu. Às dèidh 
bàs Mhurchaidh fhuair am balach seo a chroit aig 26 Melbost is 
tha e pòsta ann a-nis. 

Bha bràthair Mhurchaidh a' fuireach còmhla ris san dachaigh. 
'S ean t-èildear a bh’ aig air agus bha an dithis dlùth ri chèile ann 
a sin. Bha broinn an taighe mar seòmar oileanaich, làn phàipearan, 
pheansailean is leabhraichean anns a h-uile oisean. Bhiodh e a 
sgrìobhadh nan smuaintean sìos air rud sam bith a bha faisg air 
laimh. Nuair a ghluaiseadh cuspair e bhiodh e a cur air teip agus 
ga chlàradh. Chan e a-mhàin gu robh e tàlantach le na cuspairean 
a dhainmich mi mu thràth, ach bha e a cheart cho math air 
ealain. Bhiodh e a dèanamh deilbh air na duilleagan pàipeir, mar 
eisimpleir ìomhaigh fear treabhaidh, no inneal a bhiodh croitearan 
a cleachdadh, gu faighinn-sa eòlas air na faclan air nach robh mi 
eòlach anns a bhaile mhòr! Cuimhneachan eile air ais gu bàrdachd 
Burns. 

Thàinig a ghuth gu aire dhaoine ann an saoghal poilitigs nuair 
a chaidh planaichean Nato airson leudachadh aig port-adhair 
Steòrnabhaigh, faisg air an taigh aige, am bàrr. Sgrìobh e chun 
2 Ghazette CÙM NATO A-MACH, ag aontachadh le Lord 
Mountbatten: In the event of a nuclear war there will be no chances, 
no survivors, all will be obliterated, sgriobh Murchadh. As for the 
analogy of our anti-Nato stand with David challenging Goliath, well 
we know from the Bible that God was on the side of David. It is the 
same this time. Yours Sincerely, Murdo Macfarlane NEXT DOOR 
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TO NATO. Cha b’ e 26 Melbost! Chuir seo iongnadh air muinntir 
an eilein. Bha eolas aige air iomadh cuspair agus chuir e briathran 
gu tàladh dha leanabh anns @ bhliadhna 2050. Am bi càil a-riamh 
cho garbh ris? 

Nuair chaidh faighneachd dha dé am pios bardachd a chord ris, 
chanadh e 1914, Oran a’ Mhailisidh mu chogadh agus mu ghaol. 
Abair da chuspair aig duine nach robh posta agus grain aige air 
cogadh. Sheinn Na h-Òganaich an t-òran seo air program aig Mod 
Inbhir Nis ann an 1973 agus fhuair sinn cead bhon a BhBC a 
chlàradh gu lèir, rud nach do thachair a-riamh — òran nas fhaide na 
tri mionaidean. Bha Fred MacAmhlaigh air a dhòigh an latha sin! 

Thug an t-òran seo buaidh mhòr orm; cha b’ e gu robh na faclan 
domhainn ach bha iad cho simplidh agus cho nadarra agus ga 
sheinn bha faireachdainn ann a bha dian, teann ga sheinn. Dealbh 
shàmhach aig a’ chruaich, dithis ann an gaol, cho neochiontach, 
agus an t-eadar-dhealachadh le ìomhaigh cogaidh brùideil, na 
mairbh nan laighe air an fheur agus air ais chun na cruaich na 
luath, na geallaidhean-pdsaidh briste, ’s cha till e gu brath ach 
ann am bruadar. Tháinig dealbh làithean m óige ann an Ceann 
Phadraig thugam nuair a leugh mi an toiseach e; bha mi edlach 
air a Bhruaich agus air cruach aig taigh mo sheanar. Bha e cho 
pearsanta dhomh. An e Murchadh an saighdear? Cha do leig e air, 
riumsa co-dhiù, cd an saighdear a bha san òran is cha bu dùraig 
dhomh faighneachd. 

As dèidh dha fas ainmeil tron cheòl aig Na h-Oganaich bhiodh 
ea faighinn cuiridhean bho air feadh Alba agus Eirinn. Chord 
seo ris gu mór a bhith am measg “my Celtic cousins”. Bha aon rud 
follaiseach, ge-tà, nuair a dh'iarr daoine air sgrìobhadh rudan ùra, 
bha seo a fairtleachadh air. Bha e mar gu robh a h-uile cáil air 
dìgeadh a-mach às. Bha an tobar air tiormachadh agus bha e a-nis 
ann an saoghal a bha a ruith ro luath. Cha robh an Rat Race a 
còrdadh ris idir. Sgrìobh e Linn Greas Ort. Cha do thagh mi seo 
airson Na h-Òganaich oir cha robh e cho ceòlmhor ri na fuinn eile 
aige. 
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Co-dhiù, bha aon òran a sgrìobh e airson Na h-Òganaich 
agus an-diugh bidh daoine ga chleachdadh mar nàdar de laoidh 
nan Gàidheal, Cànan nan Gàidheal. Bha e airson innseadh dhan 
t-sluagh an strì a tha againn a cumail a chànain beò agus bha 
fios aige gun cuireadh sinn tarsainn an teachdaireachd. Ceithir 
bliadhna air ais chaidh mi fhèin agus Donaidh gu Proms in the 
Park ann an Glaschu. Bha luchd-èisteachd air feadh Bhreatainn 
a coimhead a phrògraim agus còisir mhòr le orcastra ga sheinn. 
Bha sinn cho toilichte seo fhaicinn ach an tàmailt nuair a chaidh 
CÀNAN NAN GÀIDHEAL — TRADITIONAL suas air sgàilean 
sgrìobhte. Carson nach d' fhuair Murchadh, am bàrd ainmeil agus 
air leth, creideas an òrain, gu h-àraidh nuair a sgrìobh esan an ceòl 
agus na faclan? 

Às dèidh dha a bhith ainmeil bha e a feuchainn ro chruaidh 
nam bheachd-sa. Bha amharas ag èirigh mun sgrìobhadh ùr aige. 
Litir thugam ann am Beurla: 

I am afraid I have built an antipathy to musical plagiarism. I am 
trying hard to give it a fonn and you are at liberty to make any changes 
you wish. You shall be hearing from me as soon as 1 manage to give it 
an air. Thank goodness for the tape recorder as all my work would be 
buried with me. 

Faclan croiteir, chan e a-mhàin le smachd @ chànain aige fhèin 
ach cuideachd smachd mhìorbhaileach sa Bheurla. Goirid ro 
àm a bhàis chaidh mi a chèilidh air agus thuirt e gu robh e cho 
taingeil gun do thachair sinn ri chèile agus gu robh e a dol dhan 
t-sìorraidheachd le fios nach bàsaicheadh na briathran aige agus 
thug e taing dhomh airson sin. Dhùin doras eachdraidheil air an 
19™ den t-Samhain 1982 nuair a chaochail e aig aois 81. 

Ann an 1973 chaidh An Toinneamh Diomhair a chur ann an clò 
agus ann an 1986 Dain Mhurchaidh. Ann an 2001 bhuannaich 
BBC ALBA duais le film mu bheatha aig Fèis nam Film Ceilteach. 

An t-aon uallach a bh’ air Murchadh b’ e nach robh sinn a 
bruidhinn a chànain mar bu chòir. Mathraichean nach eil a toirt 
Gàidhlig don chloinn, ’s ann orra fhèin a tha ciont an-diugh chan 
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ann air na Goill — Mothers who do not teach Gaelic to their children, 
the guilt is upon them and not the Lowlander — agus bhiodh an 
dearbh dhuan aige an-diugh nam biodh e bed. Ach ’s e a bhiodh 
moiteil gu bheil togalaichean mar an togalach far am bheil sinn 
a-nochd, Sgoil Ghaidhlig Inbhir Nis agus sgoiltean Gaidhlig ann 
an Glaschu agus Dùn Èideann, air feadh Alba 2 teagasg foghlam 
tro mheadhan na Gàidhlig agus gum bi clann fhathast a seinn nan 
òran aige ann an sgoiltean-àraich, bun-sgoiltean gu àrd-sgoiltean 
agus gu ire colaistean is oilthighean feadh Alba no thall thairis. 
Ann an agallamh ann am Beurla anns na seachdadan thuirt e: 

How I envy you people who arent faced with my problem. Just 
imagine going home tonight saying to yourself, the language I am 
speaking will be dead within sixty years. Just imagine yourselves in my 
position, its so discouraging, but still we sing and still we make songs 
in spite of everything. 

Bidh mi a coimhead prògram air an telebhisean Come Dine 
With Me agus bhiodh e math cuireadh a chur gu na daoine a 
bhrosnaich mi tro mo bheatha. Raibeart Burns, Màiri Mhòr, 
Murchadh MacPhàrlain, Anna piuthar mo mhàthar agus m athair 
's mo mhàthair. Abair diathad agus còmhradh! Chan e To a Haggis 
a bhiodh aca ach To a Marag! 

A coimhead air ais gu toiseach m’ òraid, tha mi dhen bheachd 
a-nis gu bheil ùidh ann am bàrdachd agus sa Ghàidhlig anns na 
daoine againn! Bhiodh an nighean agam a sgrìobhadh duan no 
dhà nuair a bha i òg, gu h-àraidh mun àite a tha glè fhaisg air a 
cridhe, an t-Eilean Sgitheanach. Cha b’ urrainn dhomh a bhith 
nas pròiseile nuair a thagh an t-ogha agam bàrdachd Mhurchaidh 
airson pròiseact Sar-Ire Gàidhlig anns an àrd-sgoil ann an Glaschu 
far an ď fhuair i foghlam tro mheadhan na Gàidhlig. 'S e Murchadh 
a bhiodh pròiseil. 

Gu fortanach, aig toiseach linn ùr, anns an aonamh linn air 
fhichead, tha sinn fhathast a cumail suas ris 2 bhàrd. Rinn Na 
h-Òganaich clàr ùr GUN STAD le na h-òrain a sheinn sinn anns 
na seachdadan le dreach ùr air sgàth is gu faigheadh ginealach ùr 
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cothrom na briathran aige a chluinntinn. Tro na bliadhnaichean 
tha mi air a bhith air feadh an t-saoghail le na h-òrain aige bho 
Astrailia gu Ameireagaidh agus bha e iongantach gu robh mi ag 
aithris na faclan a-nochd a-mach as a chianalas a bhuail air caogad 
bliadhna air ais. 

Tha mi an dòchas gun do chord e ribh cluinntinn mu bheatha 
duine priseil, talantach. Duine uasal bhon a chroit, le gibht a thug 
buaidh air móran dhaoine agus ’s mi a tha pròiseil gun d' fhuair mi 
eòlas air agus gu faigh na ginealaich as ar dèidh cothrom èisteachd 
ri bardachd Mhurchaidh MhicPharlain, Bard Mhealaboist. Tapadh 
leibh. 


Thig thugam thig cò rium gu siar gus an cluinn sinn ann Cànan 


nan Gaidheal. 
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JO NICDHOMHNAILL agus LAURA NICRISNIDH 
15mh Dàmhair 2014 


Feasgar math dhuibh is taing airson mi fhin is Laura fhiathachadh 
a seo air an t-seachdain chudromach seo, seachdain Mhòid. 

Chuir mise seachad na miosan mu dheireadh de 2009 agus a 
mhòr-chuid de 2010 ag èisteachd ri òrain, a rannsachadh òrain 
agus a sgrìobhadh mun deidhinn airson pròiseact lèirsinneach a 
bh’ aig Roinn Gaidhlig a BhBC. 

'S e Bliadhna nan Òran an t-ainm a bha air a’ phròiseact agus 
fad bliadhna thug BBC Radio nan Gàidheal agus gu ire BBC Alba 
prìomhachas do dh'òrain ann an iomadh prògram. Aig deireadh 
na bliadhna bha cothrom aig luchd-èisteachd bhòtadh airson an 
t-òran Gàidhlig a b’ fheàrr leotha agus chaidh buil na bhòt sin 
fhoillseachadh ann am prògram sònraichte a chaidh a-mach air 
BBC Alba air Oidhche Chulaig. 

Ach tha fhios gur e an rud as cudromaiche mu Bhliadhna nan 
Òran an dìleab a tha ri fhaotainn chun an là-an-diugh air làrach- 
lin a BhBC - clàraidhean de chòrr air ochd ceud òran Gàidhlig air 
an seinn le còrr air seachd ceud seinneadair eadar-dhealaichte. Tha 
na facail aig na h-òrain sin ann agus fiosrachadh mu chòrr air tri 
cheud ùghdar agus cuid de na seinneadairean as ainmeile a sheinn 
òran Gàidhlig a-riamh. 

Mar eisimpleir, bidh na còisirean Gàidhlig as fheàrr san dùthaich 
a farpais as a bhaile seo feasgar Dihaoine, cuid aca airson cuach 
Cuimhneachain Mairead NicDhonnchaidh: seachd còisirean, le 
suas ri deich duine fichead as gach còisir, mu dhà cheud duine air 
fad. Ach saoil cia mheud dhiubh sin a dh'innseadh dhut cò bh’ 
ann am Mairead NicDhonnchaidh no carson a bu chòir dhuinn 
cuimhne a chumail oirre. Ma thèid sibh gu làrach-lìn Bliadhna 
nan Òran, seo beagan dhe na leughas sibh mu deidhinn. 
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Mairead NicDhonnchaidh 


Rugadh Mairead NicDhonnchaidh air 19 Ogmhios 1888 ann 
an Gleann MhicAoidh, mu dha mhile gu leth bho Phort na 
h-Abhainne ann an Ile. 

Bha ochdnar as an teaghlach, i fhéin is ceathrar pheathraichean 
is triúir bhràithrean, uile math air ceòl, agus bha na seann òrain 
Ìleach aca uile. °S ann à Ile a bha am máthair agus bhuineadh an 
athair do Shruighlea. Thainig e na gheamair do na Rannan. 

Nuair a chaidh Mairead dhan sgoil bha fear, Niall Orr, na 
mhaighstir-sgoile ann am Port na h-Abhainne, agus b’ esan a thug 
a chiad leasain ann an seinn is ceòl do Mhairead. Bha i anns a 
chiad chòisir riamh a thainig à Ìle gu Mòd, bha sin san Òban. 

Ghluais an teaghlach a Ghlaschu faisg air toiseach an 
fhicheadamh linn agus rinn iad an dachaigh ann an Shawlands. 
Dh'ionnsaich an còignear nighean uile a bhith nam mnathan- 
eiridinn. Chailleadh aon de na gillean anns Chiad Chogadh, 
bha fear na mhinistear agus bha an treas gille na fhear-gnothaich 
ann an Glaschu. B’ esan Alasdair, a chluicheadh an fhidheall agus 
a bhiodh uaireannan a cumail taic ri Mairead nuair a bhiodh (a 
seinn. 

Choisinn Mairead am Bonn Òr aig Mòd Shruighlea ann an 
1909, aig aois 21. Bha e follaiseach gu robh tàlant air leth aice agus 
ghluais i fhèin agus a peathraichean a Lunnainn far an do rinn iad 
an dachaigh ann an Twickenham agus chaidh i gu Colaiste Ciùil a 
leasachadh a guth agus a h-eòlas air ceòl. 

Bha a bràthair, an t-Urr Daibhidh MacDhonnchaidh, na 
mhinistear an Uibhist a Deas aig aon àm. Bha e fuireach as a 
mhansa gu math dlùth de Dhreumasdal agus sin far na thachair 
Sìneag NicLabhrainn ri Mairead: 

“Cha robh iomagain sam bith oirre ciamar a bha i air a 
sgeadachadh. Bu thoigh leatha dreas dubh. Ach air cho sean ’s 
a bha an dreas, no ge bith dè, cha do chuir sin dragh sam bith 
air Mairead. Bha ise mar gum biodh soitheach mòr 3 seòladh ... 
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sheoladh i a-staigh air a phlatform. Bha rudeigin timcheall oirre, 
agus a’ Ghàidhlig aice cho math, Gàidhlig Ìleach.” 

Tha e soilleir gu robh buaidh aig Mairead air daoine. Bhiodh i 
tric a dol air cuairtean air feadh na Gàidhealtachd a seinn comhla 
ris an t-seinneadair ainmeil, Coinneach MacRath. Tha e coltach 
gur h-i a bhiodh a cumail nam faclan ceart dha. 

Bha fèill mhòr air na clàir aice. °S cha b’ e òrain a-mhàin a chuir 
i air clar. Bhiodh i cuideachd a deanamh guthan eadar-dhealaichte 
ann an sgeidseachan leithid 'Piana Ur Mairi Chamshron’, a bha 
cuideachd a tighinn a-mach air clair. 

Chaochail Mairead aig aois 62, annan 1950. Marchuimhneachan 
oirre thug an Comunn Ìleach ann an Glaschu seachad da dhuais 
airson farpaisean chòisirean, aon don Mhòd Nàiseanta agus an 
rèile do Mhòd ionadail Ìle. 

Tha mi nise dol a chluich clàradh dhith a seinn còmhla ri 
Coinneach MacRath an t-òran ris an can sinn ‘Creag Uanach’ agus 
innsidh mi an uair sin beagan mun òran fhèin. 


Creag Uanach 


Chan eil ann an ‘Creag Uanach’ ach pàirt de dh'òran fada air a bheil 
‘Òran na Comhachaig’. Air làrach-lìn Bliadhna nan Òran gheibh 
sibh fiosrachadh mu Choinneach MacRath agus am fiosrachadh 
a leanas mun fhear a rinn an t-òran — Dòmhnall Dòmhnallach, 
‘Dòmhnall mac Fhionnlaigh nan Dan’ — a bha beò san dara leth 
den t-siathamh linn deug. 

Ged a bhuineadh Dòmhnall do Dhòmhnallaich Ghlinne 
Comhann, bha cuideachd ceangal aige ri Dòmhnallaich na 
Ceapaich. A rèir choltais bha e na shealgair ainmeil anns an 
dùthaich sin eadar Gleann Comhann, Raineach agus Bràighe Loch 
Abair. A rèir beul-aithris bha e cho sgileil le bogha is saighead ri 
duine a bha an Alba ri linn. 

Faodaidh sibh naidheachd à beul aithris a leughadh air an làrach- 


lìn a tha ag innse mar a thàinig e gus an dàn seo a dhèanamh. A 
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réir na sgeòil bha e suas ann am bliadhnaichean nuair a phòs e tè a 
bha gu math na b' òige na e fhéin, tè a bha cuideachd a’ cànran gun 
abhsadh ris a bhàrd agus ri seann chú a bh’ aige. 

Aon latha thainig i dhachaigh is seann thruaghag de 
chomhachag aice na laimh. Thilg i gu Dómhnall i, ag rádh gu 
robh a chomhachag na bu fhreagarraiche mar chompanach dha 
na bha ise. B’ e seo ‘Comhachag bhochd na Sròine a dhùisg am 
bard gu òran. 

Tha pailteas de dh’ainmean-aite ann an Oran na Comhachaig, 
a comharrachadh sgire bho Loch Liobhann mu dheas gu Spithean 
mu thuath, bho Bheinn Nibheis mun iar gu Beinn Ealair mun ear. 

Agus aig teas-mheadhan an òrain tha crìochan Loch Trèig agus 
gu h-araidh Creag Uanach, cnoc a tha aig iar-dheas an locha. Air 
gualainn Creag Uanaich (no is dócha Garbh-bheinne, a tha faisg 
oirre) tha an t-Sròn, agus is ann an co-cheangal ri seo a tha a 
chomhachag ga h-ainmeachadh fhèin mar ‘Comhachag bhochd 
na Sròine’. 

Leughaidh sibh cuideachd air an làrach gu bheil cuimhneachan 
air Dòmhnall mac Fhionnlaigh nan Dàn taobh a-muigh an dorais 
aig Cille Choireil faisg air an Drochaid Ruaidh. 

Sin, ma tha, sealladh aithghearr air earrainn bheag, bhìodach de 
làrach-lìn Bliadhna nan Òran. ’S e stòras iongantach a tha ann do 
dhuine sam bith, aig aois sam bith, aig a bheil ùidh ann an òrain 
no bàrdachd no eachdraidh. 

Rinn Laura NicRisnidh, a tha san sgioba air-loidhne aig BBC 
Alba, obair mhòr airson làrach-lìn Bliadhna nan Òran a thoirt gu 
buil. Innsidh i fhèin dhuibh beagan mun obair sin. 


Laura: 

Nuair a chaidh innse dhomh gun robh mi gu bhith ag obair air 
làrach-lìn de dh'órain bho thasglann a BhBC, cha b’ urrainn 
dhomh a bhith na bu thoilichte, ach gu dearbha cha robh mi a 


sùileachadh gun deigheadh stòras cho mòr a chur ri chèile. 
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Aig fior thoiseach a phróiseict, nuair a bha gnothaichean 
fhathast aig ire paipeir, bha agamsa ri obrachadh comhla ri sgioba 
teicnigeach a thogadh an larach dhuinn. 

Chaidh aontachadh gum bu chóir do larach Bliadhna nan 
Oran a bhith air a thogail ann an leithid de dhóigh ’s gum biodh e 
comasach a chleachdadh ann an grunn dhiofar dhòighean: ge bith 
an ann a lorg òran, seinneadair, sgrìobhadair no cuspair sònraichte 
a bhiodh duine, bha sinn airson ’s gum b’ urrainnear an làrach a 
rannsachadh ann an dòigh cho sìmplidh ’s a ghabhadh. 

Dh'adhbhraich sin beagan de dhùbhlan dhòmhsa fhad ’s a bha 
sinn a cur stuth ris an làraich, leis gun robh an t-uabhas ‘cross- 
referencing ri dhèanamh eadar gach duilleag fa leth — ach saoilidh 
mi gum b’ fhiach e sin a dhèanamh. 

A dol bho òran gu cuspair gu seinneadair sònraichte, ’s iomadach 
duine a th air uairean de thìde a chall a siubhal diofar shlighean air 
Bliadhna nan Òran. 

Mus deach an làrach beò, bha beagan mhìosan de dh'Orain an 
Là air a bhith air an craoladh air BBC Radio nan Gàidheal. Mar sin, 
bha deagh thoiseach-tòiseachaidh againn dhan tasglann. Chaidh 
an fhiosrachadh o gach prògram rèidio a chur air duilleagan-lìn, le 
ceanglaichean eatarra. 

Nuair a chaidh an làrach a chur air bhog as t-Earrach, a 
thuilleadh air susbaint Oran an La, bha fiosrachadh cuideachd air 
mu phrògraman telebhisean agus rèidio co-cheangailte ri Bliadhna 
nan Òran a bha gan craoladh air BBC Radio nan Gàidheal agus 
BBC ALBA. 

Chaidh prògram rèidio a chraoladh gach seachdain den 
bhliadhna, prògraman às an tasglann mar Seòid a Ghramafon, 
Bàird nan Òran agus Sàr Òrain. Nas fhaide air a bhliadhna, chaidh 
criomagan a thaghadh bho gach prògram rèidio agus gheibhear air 
èisteachd riutha fhathast san earrainn ‘Prògraman. 

Cuideachd an sin, tha criomagan o diofar sreathan telebhisean 
— bho shreathan clasaigeach leithid ’S e ur Beatha agus Bu Dual a 
Bhith Seinn, gu prògraman nas ùire, leithid Tìr nan Òran agus Aig 


Cridhe ar Ciùil. 
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A thuilleadh air criomagan bho phrógraman telebhisein agus 
rèidio, chaidh diofar chlàraidhean de dh'órain a bh air an làraich 
roimhe a lorg san tasglann, le suas ri 6 no fiù ’s 8 diofar chlàraidhean 
ri lorg de chuid de na h-òrain as cumanta. 

Nas fhaide air a bhliadhna, ro Mhòd na bliadhna sin, chaidh 
earrann mun Mhòd Nàiseanta Rìoghail a chur ris an làraich. An 
sin, lorgar clàraidhean à tasglann a’ BhBC — bhidiothan nam measg 
— a' dol cho fada air ais ri Mòd an Òbain ann an 1894! 

A thuilleadh air na clàraidhean fhèin, chaidh faclan nan òran 
a chur ris an làraich agus faclan cuid de na h-òrain a nochd sna 
prògraman telebhisean. Bliadhna thrang, ach air leth inntinneach. 

Bruidhnidh Jo a-nise air Òran an Là. 


Jo: 


Airson Bliadhna nan Òran ’s e “n obair a bha agamsa prògram 
goirid rèidio a chruthachadh air an robh Òran an Là. Bidh mi 
uaireannan a smaoineachadh gur e dìth na cèille a thug orm a 
ghabhail os làimh! À tasglann a BhBC bha agam ri trì cheud, tri 
fichead $ a còig òran a thaghadh, òran airson gach latha dhen 
bhliadhna dà mhìle “ a deich. Bhiodh gach òran, le fiosrachadh 
mun ùghdar no eachdraidh an òrain is beagan mun t-seinneadair, 
air a chraoladh air BBC Radio nan Gàidheal ’s bhiodh clàradh 
dhen òran, na facail agus a fiosrachadh sin ri fhaotainn air an 
làrach-lìn nas fhaide dhan latha. 

Chaidh a chiad phrògram a-mach air latha na Bliadhna Ùire agus 
a fear mu dheireadh air an latha mu dheireadh dhen bhliadhna. 

Agus bha riaghailtean romham. Dh'fheumadh òrain a bhith ann 
à sgìrean eadar-dhealaichte, dh fheumadh diofar sheòrsachan òrain 
a bhith ann — puirt is tàlaidhean is òrain-luaidh, òrain gaoil is òrain 
dùthcha, òrain pìobaireachd, eisimpleirean dhen t-saidhbhreas 
òrain ath againn ann an Gàidhlig. Gach Latha Sàbaid dh'fheumadh 
laoidh no dàn iomchaidh a bhith ann. Dh'fheumadh òrain a bhith 


ann bho amannan eadar-dhealaichte, cuid ’s dòcha de na dàin as 
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sine mar ‘Seathan no ‘Duan na Ceàrdaich’ is ‘An t-Iorram Niseach’. 
Agus dh'fheumadh òrain a bhith ann le cuid de bhàird an latha 
an-diugh, mar eisimpleir Iain ‘Costello’ Maclomhair is Calum is 
Ruaraidh Dòmhnallach aig Runrig. ’S iomadh annas a dhùisg sinn 
às an tasglann agus tha an ath òran na eisimpleir air a sin. 

'S e an t-òran sin ‘Ruaraidh Iain Thàilleir, a thagh mi mar 
eisimpleir air na tha Ruaraidh agus Calum Dòmhnallach air a chur 
ri corpus nan òran Gàidhlig thairis air an dà fhichead bliadhna a 
tha Runrig air a bhith cluich. Gu h-iongantach, nuair a chaidh 
sinn a dhiarraidh cead a chleachdadh, cha robh cus cuimhne 
aig Calum gu robh iad air a leithid a dh'òran a sgrìobhadh: ’s e 
Kathleen NicDhòmhnaill a sheinn e ann an 1981. 

Thagh mi ‘Ruaraidh Iain Thàilleir? seach fear de na seachd 
òrain eile le Dòmhnallaich Runrig a tha air làrach Bliadhna nan 
Òran chionn 's gu bheilear am-bliadhna a comharrachadh ceud 
bliadhna bho thòisich a Chiad Chogadh Mòr. Air an làraich 
gheibh sibh a-mach gun deach a chlàradh an toiseach, mar a thuirt 
mi, ann an 1981 nuair a bha Roinn na Gàidhlig aig a BhBC a 
cumail farpais airson òran ùr a rachadh air adhart chun an Fhèis 
Phan-Cheilteach a bha air a cumail gach bliadhna ann an Èirinn. 
B’ e Ruaraidh Iain Thàilleir seanair Chaluim agus Ruaraidh agus 
chaidh a dhroch leòn le shrapnel anns 3 Chiad Chogadh. Chunnaic 
e cuideachd a bhràthair fhèin ga mharbhadh, ’s iad a sabaid taobh 
ri taobh anns an aon bhlàr. Seo a sgeulachd a ghluais na bràithrean 
gus beachdachadh air eachdraidh an seanar agus air cogadh san 
fharsaingeachd. 

Feumaidh mi aideachadh, nuair a thoisich mi a taghadh nan 
òran bha beagan eagail orm nach lorgainn òrain gu leòr. Ach mas 
robh mi mòran a bharrachd air letheach tron bhliadhna bha e na 
dhùbhlan àite a lorg airson iomadh òran a luthaiginn a bhith ann. 
Sin is coireach, mar eisimpleir, nach eil òran ann le Rob Donn 
MacAoidh. 

'S e ceist a tha ann carson a roghnaich sinn a leithid a stòras a 
chruthachadh. Agus gu ìre tha freagairt na ceist gu math sìmplidh. 
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Bha mi fhin agus caraid aig consairt ann an Glaschu aon oidhche 
mu thoiseach 2009. Bha cuid de na seinneadairean as fhearr 
tha seinn ann an Gàidhlig air an àrd-ùrlar is bha an ceòl, agus 
an taghadh órain, anabarrach math. Coltach ri s docha leth an 
luchd-éisteachd cha robh Gaidhlig aig mo charaid. Agus nuair a 
bha sinn a coiseachd dhachaigh as deidh laimh dh'fhaighnich e 
dhomh, “Carson nach robh na seinneadairean ag innse dhuinn mu 
na h-órain a bha iad a seinn?” 

Agus ’s e an fhirinn a bha aige. Bha iad ag innse dhuinn gur e 
òran gaoil a bha iad dol a ghabhail, no òran tiamhaidh eile, no 
port, ach cha mhór gun deach ùghdar ainmeachadh, no fiù s dé an 
linn dham buineadh an t-óran. 

Saoilidh mi ma tha fhios agad air beagan mun neach a chruthaich 
òran agus an suidheachadh as an robh e no i aig an am gun cuir sin 
gu mor ris an tlachd a gheibh thu as an óran sin, co-dhit tha thu 
ga sheinn no ag èisteachd ris, abair bith dé an cànan as a bheil e. 

Anna bhith smaoineachadh air a cheist aig mo charaid thàinig e 
steach orm gur dòcha eur e aon adhbhar nach robh seinneadairean, 
gu h-àraid feadhainn òga, ag innse ach glè bheag mu na h-òrain, 
nach robh e cho furasta sin dhaibh am fiosrachadh fhaighinn mu 
ùghdaran is an eachdraidh. 

Tha an suidheachadh a sìor dhol am feabhas le leabhraichean 
ùra gam foillseachadh gach bliadhna: dìreach bho chionn ghoirid, 
mar eisimpleir, Baird Ghleann Dail — a bhàrdachd ’s na h-òrain 
aig Dòmhnall nan Òran agus a mhic, Niall agus Iain Dubh, le 
iomradh air am beatha agus notaichean a chuidicheas le tuigse. 
Agus an t-seachdain seo fhèin leabhar de dh'obair Alasdair 
Fhearghasdain, Bàrd Chliuthair às Na Hearadh. Tha leabhraichean 
mar An Tuil a dheasaich Raghnall MacIlleDhuibh agus Songs of 
Gaelic Scotland aig Anna Latharna NicGilllosa anabarrach feumail 
airson fiosrachadh mu ùghdair nan òran. Tha leabhar de dh'òrain 
Runrig ann — Flower of the West — ged nach eil ‘Ruaraidh Iain 
Thàilleir ann, agus ’s gann gu bheil CD a nochdadh an-diugh 
gun facail nan òran is beagan fiosrachaidh mun deidhinn. Deagh 


chleachdadh nam bheachd-sa. 
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Ach airson gach bard aig a bheil an obair an clò, tha na ficheadan 
eile ann a tha cha mhór air dìochuimhn, a dh'aindeoin ’s gun do 
sgrìobh cuid aca feadhainn de na h-òrain as maireannaiche agus as 
measaile aig daoine. 

Agus a dhaindeoin ’s gu bheil na facail aig na h-òrain sin rin 
lorg ann an cruinneachaidhean leithid Eilean Fraoich no Bàrdachd 
à Leòdhas aig Tormod MacLeòid (‘Am Bard Bochd’) no Òrain an 
Eilein aig Cairistìona Mhàrtainn no na leabhraichean aig Fèisean 
nan Gàidheal, ’s e glè bheag de dh'fhiosrachadh a tha annta mu na 
h-ùghdair. 

An-diugh, saoilidh mi, tha mòran de dhaoine òga, gu h-àraid, 
a dùileachadh gu faigh iad a. fiosrachadh tha dhìth orra air an 
eadar-lìon. 

Tha an t-uabhas fiosrachaidh feumail air làrach 2 BhBC mar a 
thuirt mi, dìleab Bliadhna nan Òran agus Òran an Là, le fiosrachadh 
air còrr air trì cheud ùghdar agad as a’ bhad cho fad ’s gu bheil 
ceangal eadar-lìon agad. 'S chan e mhàin gu bheil fiosrachadh ann, 
gu tric tha thu air do stiùireadh gu leabhar no làrach-lìn eile far am 
faod thu an tuilleadh rannsachaidh a dhèanamh. 

Airson an ùine tha air fhàgail, faodaidh sinn sùil aithghearr a 
thoirt air òran no dhà eile. 


Ailean MacIllEathain 


Tha mi a tòiseachadh le Ailean MacIllEathain a seinn ‘Eilean 
Leòdhais ge fada thriall mi’. ’S dè fiosrachadh a tha ri fhaighinn air 
Ailean air an làrach-lìn? 

'S e Ailean a? Mhiseanaraidh a chanadh iad ri Ailean 
MacIllEathain (1890-1982) ann a Siabost, far na dh'fhàs e suas, 
ach ’s ann a Brù a bha an teaghlach. 

'S e miseanaraidh a bha na athair agus bha ochdnar san 
teaghlach, ceathrar bhalach agus ceathrar nighean. 

An dèidh do dh Ailean òg Sgoil Shiaboist fhàgail, chaidh e 


a Ghrianaig, far an do chuir e seachad an còrr dhe bheatha, ag 
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obair le fiodh mar ‘pattern maker’, a gearradh fiodh sa dèanamh 
bogsaichean ’s rudan dhan t-seórsa sin airson iarann leaghte a 
dhórtadh dha na bucais a bha seo, mar phairt dhe na bataichean a 
bha iad a togail. 

Aig aois 16 bhiodh Ailean a seinn aig na cèilidhean ainmeil a 
bhiodh an Grianaig aig an am sin. Bha e cuideachd a seinn ann an 
Còisir Ghàidhlig Ghrianaig. 

Choisinn e am Bonn Òr aig a Mhòd Nàiseanta ann an Dùn 
Omhainn ann an 1930 agus bha Ailean am measg a chiad 
fheadhainn a chuir an guth air clàr ann an Gàidhlig. Bhiodh e 
tric air prògraman Gàidhlig a BhBC, an dà chuid a seinn agus 
a gabhail pàirt ann an dealbhan-cluich is ann an sgeidseachan 
a bhiodh e fhèin agus Ceit Nic a Bhreatanaich a dèanamh suas 
eatarra. Bha buaidh mhòr aig na clàir air daoine agus gu h-àraid 
an dèidh a chogaidh bha fèill mhòr air Ailean aig cèilidhean agus 
consairtean an Glaschu, aig cruinneachaidhean Comann Leòdhais 
is Na Hearadh agus an tallaichean leithid Overnewton. 

Bhiodh Ailean cuideachd a dèanamh beagan bàrdachd agus 
bhiodh e a seinn òran a rinn e fhéin 2 moladh bailtean taobh siar 
Leòdhais agus na daoine a bha fuireach annta: 


'S thugainnibh leam, a chuideachd mo ghaoil, 
O thugainnibh leam a dh'Eilean a Fhraoich, 
Gheibh sibh ann failte, furan is aoibh 

Bho gach bodach is cailleach san àite. 


Nuair a chì iad sibh tighinn a-nuas air fàire 
Tilgidh iad an cliabh, a spaid is an grap’ 

Thig iad nad choinneamh a chrathadh do làmh, 
A ghràidh, gun dìth don dùthaich. 


’S bheir iad dhut biadh bhios fallain is lan 
Bradan na linne agus adag sa bhàgh 

Lit’ agus bainne, aran-eòrn agus càis’ 
Sgadan gu annlan buntàta. 
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Fad leth-cheud bliadhna bhiodh Ailean a’ togail an fhuinn ann 
an Eaglais Shaor Ghrianaig agus cha robh e ach mios gann air 91 
nuair a chaochail e. 

Faodaidh sinn a-nis sùil a thoirt air ùghdar an òrain ‘Eilean 
Leòdhais ge fada thriall mi’, an Lieutenant Colonel Iain 
MacGriogair. 


Iain MacGriogair 


Rugadh Iain MacGriogair ann a Steòrnabhagh air 24 Gearran 
1848. Fhuair e fhoghlam ann a Steòrnabhagh, an Oilthigh 
Ghlaschu, ann a Lunnainn agus anns a Royal Army Medical 
College. 

As a sin chaidh e a dWobair a Sheirbheis Meidigeach nan 
Innsean agus thar nam bliadhnaichean bha e ag obair am Bombay, 
an Aden, am Baluchistan agus am Burma. Chuir e seachad ùine air 
crìochan Shìona, agus thàrr e às le bheatha dà thuras an dèidh don 
each air an robh e a marcachd a bhith air a mharbhadh. 

Rinn e mòran siubhail ri linn a dhreuchd ach cuideachd rinn 
e mòran siubhail air a cheann fhèin, aig amannan a dhaindeoin 
cunnartan mòra. Dhìrich e gu mullach Popocatepetl ann am 
Meagsago, agus shiubhail e tro roinnean de Bhorneo agus Burma. 
Lean e air an uair sin tro sgìrean as nach robh Eòrpach eile air 
a bhith, gus na ràinig e abhainn Mekong agus mu dheireadh an 
Cuan Sìonach. 

Bha e air bòrd soitheach cho mòr s a bha air an t-saoghal aig an 
am, an ‘City of Paris’, nuair a theabadh a cur fodha le muir-bàthte 
am meadhan a Chuain Shiair. 

Nuair a nochd e bha fèill mhòr air an leabhar aige, Through the 
Buffer State — A Record of Recent Travels Through Borneo, Siam and 
Cambodia (F. V. Whyte and Co, Lunnainn, 1896). 

Rinn Iain MacGriogair mòran sgrìobhaidh, rosg agus bàrdachd. 
Bhiodh e ri sgrìobhadh bàrdachd is òrain Ghàidhlig nuair a bha e 


fad bhliadhnaichean thall thairis, airson dèanamh cinnteach nach 
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cailleadh e a chanan mhathaireil. Chaidh iad sin fhoillseachadh 
anns an leabhar Luinneagan Luaineach — Random Lyrics (David 
Nutt, Lunnainn 1897). 

Anns an ro-radh tha Iain MacGriogair a sgriobhadh: 

“With the single exception of Victoria Oirdheirc ... all the poems in 
the volume have been written in distant regions, sometimes on land 
and sometimes on sea; and most of them have often and often been 
sung by myself for my own amusement. Hence it is that I returned to 
the Highlands with a better knowledge of Gaelic than when I first left 
them.” 

Bha e cuideachd na bhall de Chomainn leithid Comunn 
Gaidhlig Lunnainn, An Comunn Gàidhealach, Ceòlraidh 
Ghàidhlig Ghlaschu agus Comunn Leòdhais is Na Hearadh an 
Glaschu. B’ e cuideachd athair an sgrìobhaiche, Alasdair Alpin 
MacGregor. 

*S mura còrd an clàradh a th’ air an làrach de Ailean MacIllEathain 
a seinn an òran seo ribh, faodaidh sibh èisteachd ri Màiri Nic 
a Ghobhainn ga sheinn. Far an robh e comasach dhuinn sin a 
dhèanamh, tha barrachd air aon chlàradh air an làrach-lìn de gach 
òran air a thairgsinn, clàraidhean sean is ùr, traidiseanta agus nas 
fhoirmeile, aon-ghuthach agus le còisirean. 


Còisir Ghàidhlig Ìleach Ghlaschu 


'S e aon de na prìomh chòisirean a bhios a farpais a seo Dihaoine 
Còisir Ghàidhlig Ìleach Ghlaschu a chaidh a stèidheachadh anns 
a bhliadhna 1944. 

Bhuannaich iad Sgiath MhicShimidh agus Mhorair Thulaich 
Bhàrdain, prìomh dhuais nan còisirean, airson a chiad uair aig 
Mòd Pheairt ann an 1963 agus on uair sin tha iad air a ghlèidheadh 
co-dhiù naoi tursan. Thairis nam bliadhnaichean tha iad air a 
bhith air an stiùireadh le Eòin Miller, le Seumas Caimbeul, agus le 
Sheila Nicholl, ach aig an am seo $ i Kirsteen Ghrannd, a choisinn 
Bonn Òr 2 Chomuinn aig Mòd Obar Dheathain ann an 1964, a 
tha air a bhith aig an stiùir bho chionn còrr air fichead bliadhna. 
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Tha coisir òigridh aca, a chaidh a stèidheachadh ann an 1969 
le Iain MacThòmais, a tha air leth soirbheachail agus tha Còisir 
Ghaidhlig Ìleach Ghlaschu air a bhith seinn aig Mód Vancouver 
ann an Canada, aig an Fheis Pan-Ceilteach ann an Eirinn agus aig 
an Eisteddfod as a Chuimrigh a bharrachd air Modan agus Féisean 
air feadh Alba. 

Fear de na h-òrain a tha aig Còisir Ghàidhlig Ìleach Ghlaschu air 
làrach Bliadhna nan Òran ’s e ‘Cath Gairidheach’. Tha fiosrachadh 
air an làraich mu ‘Chath Gairidheach agus mun duine a sgrìobh e, 
Iain MacCalum, a rugadh am Baile Deòraidh, ann an Sgìre Mhuc- 
carna, ann an 1851. Seo ‘Cath Gairidheach’. 


Tain MacCalum 


B’ e ‘Taigh nam Bàrr tric a chante ri Iain MacCalum, mar a 
mhìnich Niall MacllleSheathanaich ann am prògram Gàidhlig a 
rinn e mu MhacCalum dhan BhBC bho chionn còrr math air leth- 
cheud bliadhna (05/11/1959): 

“Is comharra fior shònraichte air neach sam bith a bhios air 
ainmeachadh air àite-còmhnaidh, mar roghainn air ainm baistidh. 
Tha sin a dearbhadh gu robh buadhan inntinn thar a chumantas 
aige agus, cuide ri sin, uaisle agus ceanaltas. Is ann mar sin a bha 
ar caraid nach maireann. An uair a bhios sinn aig coinneamhan ag 
iomradh air bàird is luchd-ciùil is e “Taigh nam Barr’ a their sinn 
ri ar caraid, agus is leòir sin. Bha e, mar an ceudna, aithnichte mar 
Bhàrd Taobh Loch Èite.” 

Nuair a bha MacCalum òg bha an Fhùirneis Iarainn a dol ann 
an Taigh an Uillt agus thug Niall MacIlleSheathanaich dealbh 
dhen àite anns an aon phrògram: 

“Bhiodh ceathach dhùinte ag èirigh do na speuran rè an là, agus 
air an oidhche lasair theine a sgaoileadh ’s a deàrrsadh gu ruige 
Cruachan. Bha mòran mhnathan, às na h-Eileanan is à sgìrean 
Gàidhealach, a tighinn gu Taigh an Uillt is a faighinn cosnaidh 
a rùsgadh chraobhan daraich, is dèanamh sguabagan beithe, gu 
feum na Fùirneis.” 
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Dh'ionnsaich MacCalum òg mòran fhuinn bho na boireannaich 
seo agus chuir e iad gu feum na b fhaide air adhart na bheatha. 

Bha a chiad chosnadh aig Iain anns an Oban, ach aig aois 24 
chaidh e a Ghlaschu agus, mar iomadh Gaidheal roimhe is as a 
dheidh, dhan na poilis. 

Rainig Iain MacCalum ard-inbhe as na poilis ach, an déidh 26 
bliadhna, bhris a shlàinte. Leig e dheth a dhreuchd agus thill e a 
dh’ Earra-Ghàidheal. 

Ann an Glaschu bha e fad bhliadhnaichean na bhall de 
Cheòlraidh Ghàidhlig Ghlaschu. Bha e na Cheann-suidhe air a 
chòisir agus na fhear-teagaisg Gaidhlig do na buill. Chionn s gum 
b’ urrainn dha ceòl a sgrìobhadh agus a leughadh anns an da rian, 
bha e na thaic mhór do Thormod Dòmhnallach a bha, aig an am, 
a stiùireadh na còisir. 

Bha e cuideachd na Cheann-suidhe air Comann Latharnach 
Ghlaschu agus na Iar Cheann-suidhe air Cèilidh Àrd-sgoil 
Ghlaschu. 

A bharrachd air a bhith soirbheachail aig Mòdan còmhla ris a 
chòisir, bha MacCalum soirbheachail ann am farpaisean eile air a 
cheann fhèin: 

“Choisinn e duaisean aig a Mhòd le co-chruinneachaidhean 
òrain le fuinn nach robh riamh roimhe an clò. Bha anns na co- 
chruinneachaidhean seo cuid de na h-òrain a chuala e na bhalach, 
cho math ris na dhìoghlam e bho sheann òranaichean eile. 
Fòghnaidh e aon de na h-òrain sin ainmeachadh; òran a thugadh 
am follais aig a Mhòd Nàiseanta agus a tha nis caithreamach aig 
cèilidhean is cuirmean-ciùil, ’s e sin ‘Bidh fonn oirre daonnan ’s 
bidh aoibh oirre an-còmhnaidh.” 

B’ e ùghdar an òrain seo Seumas MacllleSheathanaich a 
mhuinntir an aon àite ri ‘Taigh nam Bàrr e fhèin, agus ris an 
abradh iad Bàrd Loch nan Fala. 

Aig Mòd 1905, ann an Inbhir Pheofharain, choisinn 
MacCalum a chiad duais airson bàrdachd ri fonn ceòl pìoba, le 
‘Cath Gairidheach’, a chuir e ris an fhonn Mearrsadh Dhòmhnaill 
Bhallaich. 
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Aig a Mhòd a bhliadhna ron sin, an Grianaig, choisinn e a 
chiad duais leis an òran ‘Croitearan Thròndairnis a chuir e ri fonn 
air an robh Gillean Phort Rìgh: 


Guma sona cor nan Gàidheal a tha fuireach as 3 Bhràigh 
Siud na gillean nach robh drionganach no mùigeach; 

Nuair bha Uabharaith an t-seilg a toirt oidhirp leis a cheilg 
Air gach seilbh o na croitearan a spùinneadh. 


B’ e MacCalum a sgrìobh na facail agus am fonn aig ‘Ceòl nan 
Cruinneag agus rinn e grunn òrain a moladh a sgìre fhèin. Ach a 
dh’aindeoin a chomasan mar bhàrd, b’ ann air sgàth nam fonn a 
chruthaich e a bha e gu h-àraidh aithnichte na latha agus anns an dà 
leabhar a dh'fhoillsich Calum MacLeòid fon ainm Modern Gaelic 
Bards, tha 25 de fhuinn ùra annta le MacCalum, a bharrachd air 
còig fuinn a dh'ath-leasaich e. 

Chuir e fuinn ri facail a sgrìobh baird mar Iain Caimbeul, Bard 
na Leideig, Dòmhnall MacEacharna (Bàrd Dhiùraidh), Màiri 
NicEalair, an Lighiche Iain MacLachlainn à Rathuaidh, Niall 
MacLeòid an Eilein Sgitheanaich agus Calum Caimbeul MacPhàil. 

Rinn e obair mhòr airson An Laoidheadair a dheasachadh airson 
clò, a saothrachadh còmhla ri Mac an Rothaich agus an t-Ollamh 
Raibeart MacLeòid airson fuinn ùra a chruthachadh far an robh 
feum agus ag ath-leasachadh fuinn eile. 

Chaochail Iain MacCalum aig aois 75, agus, mar a thuirt Niall 
MacllleSheathanaich: 

“Dhfhag e eisimpleir ionmholta as a dhèidh, agus bu mhath 
leam na pàrantan a tha gam èisteachd aire shònraichte a thoirt 
dhith. Bha nighean aige agus b’ i Ghàidhlig a chleachd iad rithe. 
Chaidh i na h-àm don oilthigh an Glaschu. Ghabh i Gàidhlig mar 
aon de na cuspairean, ged nach deach a chànain sin a theagasg 
dhith anns an sgoil, agus thog i àrd-dhuaisean san dà bhuidheann 
Cheilteach. Phòs i agus tha nighean aice. Ghabh ise Gàidhlig an 
Àrd-Sgoil an Òbain agus chaidh i à sin gu ruige Oilthigh Dhùn 
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Èideann. Lean i ris a Ghaidhlig an sin agus thog ise cuideachd na 
duaisean anns an da bhuidheann Cheilteach.” 

B’ e an da nighean seo, Mairi, mathair a Bhrigadier Iain 
MacPharlain, an Taigh an Uillt, agus Anna, a phiuthar. 

Tha sinn gu mór an comain Iain MacPhàrlain airson an 
cuideachadh a thug e dhuinn leis an fhiosrachadh seo mu 
sheanair. Agus cha robh e na aonar. Feumaidh mi a radh nach b’ 
urrainn dhuinn a bhith air an t-sreath Oran an La no an làrach- 
lin a dhéanamh gun an taic dheònach agus an cuideachadh le 
fiosrachadh a fhuair sinn bho iomadh duine — fada cus dhiubh 
airson an ainmeachadh ach tha fhios aca fhéin có iad agus tha sinn 
gu mor nan comain. 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF ROB DONN, 
300 YEARS ON 


DONALD JOHN MACLEOD 
5% December 2014 


“His voice is perhaps the most modern and relevant today of all that 
still echo from the 18th century Highlands.” — Ian Grimble, The 
World of Rob Donn (1979) 


I too regard Rob Donn Mackay as the most modern and relevant 
of the great 18" century Gaelic poets. I believe his work still has 
a lot to say to us, 300 years on, as well as being very witty, and I 
am pleased, therefore, to play a part in marking the tercentenary 
of his birth. 

Rob Donn was born in 1714 in Strathmore, Sutherland. He 
spent his life in that area, working mostly as a cattleman, and he 
died in 1778 at the age of 64. He was intelligent and gifted and 
was well respected by all levels of society — though his sharp tongue 
got him into trouble from time to time, as did his love of poaching. 

Though he didn’t have a formal education, Rob Donn had a 
circle of educated friends which partly made up for that. They 
included the tacksman Jain Mac Eachainn, who took him into 
his household as a child, and his minister, the Rev Murdoch 
MacDonald of Durness, who had a wide knowledge of literature 
and music and whose advice and encouragement the poet 
acknowledges in his elegy on him: 


Ged bu bheartach do chrabhadh, 
Bha do mheas air gach talann, 

*S tu a thuigeadh na dainte 

’S am fear a dhèanadh na rainn. 
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Though rich in piety you appreciated all the talents, you understood 
poetry and the maker of verses. 


Rob Donn's poetry was collected in his lifetime, mostly from 
his own dictation. A great deal of his work has survived for that 
reason, though it has to be said that not all of it is of the same 
high standard. There have been four published editions: the most 
recent, that of 1899, is out-of-print but can be downloaded from 
the internet. 

He composed songs and poems on nature (e.g. ‘Gleanna 
Gallaidh’), love (‘Is trom leam an àirigh’), humorous incidents 
(Briogais Mhic Ruairidh’) and much more, and he followed 
fashions of the time such as songs set to a pibroch rhythm (‘Iseabail 
NicAoidh’). 

But what sets Rob Donn apart are his poems about people — 
especially his elegies and social satire — and those are what I intend 
to focus on in this paper. 


Part 1: THE WISDOM OF ROB DONN 
The Clearances 


The Sutherland Clearances were just beginning towards the end 
of Rob Donn's life and he doesnt comment on them directly (he 
himself admits that his talent was failing in his later years). But 
changes in society had begun before then which were to make the 
Clearances possible, if not inevitable, and he does comment on 
those. 

Ian Grimble describes Donald Mackay, the 4" Lord Reay, as a 
clan chief in the traditional, pre-Clearances mould. Rob Donn also 
depicts Reay as a model chief and Iain Mac Eachainn as a model 
tacksman but from his elegies on the two of them it is clear that he 
feels they are no longer typical of their class. 

Lord Reay was a generous and considerate landlord, according 
to the poet: 
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Nuair thigeadh am na Féill Mhartainn, 
Is cunntadh mail thugad féin, 

Bhiodh do shúil ris gach paipear 

A chuireadh an clarc as a dhéidh; 

"SG math a dh'aithnicheadh tu n t-airidh 
’S an neach a thàrladh san fheum; 

'S e do pheann a bhiodh èasgaidh 

Gu dubhadh mach an cuid féich. 


When it came to Martinmas and time to collect the rent, youd look 
at all the papers the clerk would present; you knew the deserving and 
those most in need and your pen was ever ready to strike out their 


debts. 


Significantly, he makes clear later in the poem that he is praising 
Reay not just out of regard for him, or even from a sense of duty, 
but as an example (or indeed a warning) to others. 


Ach nuair their mi n dan bróin seo 
Do dhaoinibh mór as do dhèidh 
Mur bi leithid ra inns’ orr 


Cha bheag an aoir e dhaibh fein. 


When I repeat this elegy to the gentry who come after you, it will act as 
their indictment if the same cant be said of them. 


In his elegy on Iain Mac Eachainn, Rob Donn again highlights 
generosity as a key attribute: 


Fhir nach d'ith mir le taitneas 

Nam b’ eol duit acrach san t-saoghal, 
No a chitheadh am feumnach 

Gun an éigh aig’ a chluinntinn. 
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You who couldn't eat a morsel with pleasure if you knew of a hungry 
person in the world and who spotted the needy before hearing his cry. 


He makes clear again that, as well as praising a friend and 
benefactor, he is here setting out a model of good practice, in this 
case for the younger generation, at a time of change: 


Ach nam b’ urrainn mi, dhùraiginn 
Do chlit-s’ chur an òrdugh 

Ann an litrichibh soilleir, 

Air chor s gum beir na daoin òg air. 


I want if I can to tell your story in clear letters so that the young can 
grasp its significance. 


It is clear from this elegy in particular that he was aware of 
important changes taking place in the attitudes, and practices, of 
the Highland landed class in his time. The poem starts: 


Tain Mhic Eachainn on dh'eug thu 
Cait an téid sinn a dh'fhaodainn 
Duine sheasas nad fhine 

An rathad tionail no sgaoilidh? 


lain Mac Eachainn, since your death where is there to be found your 
equal in acquiring wealth and in spreading it around? 


And it continues: 


Dearbh cha b’ ionann do bheatha 
Is do fhir tha fathast an caomhnadh 
Thionail airgead is fearainn 


'S bidh buidheann eile gan sgaoileadh. 
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Indeed your life was so different from that of many still spared, who 
accumulate money and lands for others to fritter away. 


He analyses the conduct of those others in a quite masterful 
fashion: 


‘Tha iad laghail gu lit’reil 

Is tha iad nan deibhtearan geura; 

Is iad a pàigheadh gu maltach 

Na bhios ac air a chéile. 

Ach an corr théid a thasgaidh 

Ged ’s cruaidh a cheiltinn on fhéile 
Is tha an sporan san sùilean 

Cheart cho doing air an fheumnach. 


They observe the letter of the law, they are sharp debtors, dutifully 
paying what they owe each other; but the rest is stored away and, as far 
as charity goes, their eyes and their purses are equally closed. 


And in the next verse: 


Leis an leth-onair riataich-s’ 

‘Tha na ceudan dhiubh faomadh 
Leis an fheàrr bhith am fiachaibh 
Fad aig Dia na aig daoinibh. 


By this wanton half-honour hundreds of them conduct their lives, 
whod much rather be indebted to God than to their own kind. 


What Rob Donn is describing here is the beginning of a 
transition from the patriarchal, family-based ethos of the clan — 
as represented by Lord Reay and Iain Mac Eachainn — to a new 
commercial morality based on the law: you pay your debts as 
required by law but your responsibility to others ends there. And if 
you can't pay your debts, youre in trouble. 
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This change created the climate in which the Clearances could 
take place. In other words, while Rob Donn may not have lived 
to witness the full Sutherland Clearances, he did, in a real sense, 
see them coming and has recorded for us the early stages of the 
process. That is what good poets do. 


The Disruption 


My next heading is even more premature, on the face of it, than 
my first, since the Disruption — the split in the established Church 
of Scotland which led to the emergence of the Free Church — did 
not take place until 1843, long after Rob Donn’s death. As with 
the Clearances, however, he again throws a useful light on the 
events leading up to it. 

‘The seeds of the dispute between the Evangelical and Moderate 
wings of the Established Church were, in fact, sown in the early 
18" century. Rob Donn’s friend, the Rev Murdoch MacDonald, 
was of the Evangelical party and this no doubt influenced the 
poet stance. 

Many of the Moderate clergy whom he satirises in his ‘Oran na 
Cléire’ were of the landed gentry and more interested, he suggests, 
in their social status than their ministry: 


Falbh nan cuideachd ’s nan còmhradh, 

Is gheobh thu móran den phac ud 
Dhèanadh ceannaich’ no sed! datt, 

Dhéanadh drobhair no factair, 

Dhéanadh tuathanach sunndach, 

Dhéanadh stitbhard neo-chaithteach, 

'S mach on cheàird air "on do mhionnaich iad, 
Tha na h-uile ni gast’ ac’. 
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Spend time in their company and youll find many of that faction 
whod make good merchants or sailors, drovers or factors; theyd make 
hard-working farmers, stewards or tacksmen: in all but their vocation 
they are veritable masters. 


Since the clergy dont practice what they preach, no one has 
much respect for them: 


Mur eil eisimpleir agaibh 

Chan eil bhur teagasg ra chunntadh 
Ach mar neach a toirt comhairl’ 

Is coma gabhail no diúltadh. 


Unless you set an example your preaching only amounts to giving 
advice which we can take or discount. 


And he rounds off the verse memorably with: 


Cò a dh'itheadh gu sunndach 
Am biadh a dhiùltadh an còcair? 


Who would willingly eat food the cook had declined? 


Here also Rob Donn has usefully chronicled the early stages of 
a process which was to come to a head after his time. And again 
some of these issues are still with us today, albeit in a different 
guise. 


Relationships 


Among other situations on which RD passes comment are 
personal relationships he feels to be inappropriate. For example, a 
man breaking his promise to marry a girl because of a dispute over 
a dowry, or as he expresses it: “putting a scrawny heifer ahead of 
love, wife and family”: 
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Gum b’ fhearr leat gamhainn caoile 


Na do bhean ’s do ghaol ’s do chlann. 


On another occasion he criticises Lady Reay for arranging a 
marriage between a servant who was pregnant to one of her rich 
friends and a young local man, whose role the poet describes as 
being: 


Airson gum biodh tu d aparan 
Aig peacaich an taigh-mhoir’. 


To act as an apron hiding the sins of the Big House. 


He is especially angry at Lady Reay for trying to stop him 
commenting on what he sees as an abuse of her position: 


Le geur aithn agus comhairl 

*S ann am cheann-s’ chaidh an glomhar mar dhealg, 
Thaobh na crois tha ra h-innseadh 

Nach bu choltach ri gaol, ach ri sealg. 


With stern admonitions the gag was placed in my mouth, regarding 
this outrage which has more in common with the hunt than with love. 


Poetry 


A common topic for Rob Donn — unusually for an 18th century 
Gaelic poet — is poetry itself, and in particular the importance of 
poets being able to comment on matters without fear or favour. 
It wasn't unusual at this time for those who could afford it to pay 
poets for their support: 
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Gu bheil cuid de na bardaibh 
Aig am miosa tha cheaird na an sealbh; 
Cuid nach eirmis air firinn, 


Agus cuid dhiubh a dh'innseas i searbh. 


Some poets think more of their reward than their craft; some never aim 
at the truth, while others are brutally frank. 


He regarded himself as belonging to the latter category: 
Fior mhasgall chionn paighidh 
No stad gealtach le gabhadh, 


Bhrigh mo bheachd-s’ ann an danaibh 
’S mi nach dèanadh ’s nach d’ rinn. 


Flattering for reward, or timidly holding my tongue, are two things as 
a poet I wouldn't do and have never done. 


And again: 

Bu mhaith leam an ciontach a bhualadh 
'S cha b’ aill leam duir uasal a shealg; 

'S ged chuireas mi gruaim air a choireach 


Cha ghabh an duir onarach fearg. 


The guilty are my target, all else are in the clear; though I may annoy 
the wrongdoer, the honest man has nothing to fear. 


The other side of that coin is that poets should praise good practice, 
as in his promise to young tacksmen: 


Glacadh gach fear agaibh “oifig 
'S mo lamh gun cothaich e cliù dhuibh. 


Carry out your duties properly and I will advance your reputation. 
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Many of the landed gentry in Rob Donns Sutherland still spoke 
Gaelic at this time and presumably paid attention to what Gaelic 
bards had to say about them (as shown by Lady Reay’s apparent 
attempt to silence the bard). 

Interestingly, Rob Donn sometimes makes comments on 
brother poets which imply that he saw himself, despite his lack of 
schooling, as working on a higher plane than them: 


*S eòl domh daoine san aimsir-s’ 
Dh'fhàs nan cuideachd glè ainmeil 
Tighinn air nitheanaibh talmhaidh 
Ann an gearrabhaireachd gheur; 
Ach nuair thogar on làr iad 

Gus na nithibh as àirde, 

*S ann a chluinneas tu pàirt dhiubh 
Mar na pàistean gun chèill. 


Some are famous in their own circle for witty poems on everyday 
events, but when they move on to higher subjects what they produce is 
childish and lacking in sense. 


A lot of Rob Donns best poetry is to be found in his elegies 
but they are quite different in tone to the Gaelic elegies that came 
before — and indeed after — them. He often expresses his disdain 
for the practice of praising the dead whether they deserve it or not: 


Is tric le marbhrannaibh maltach 

A bhios cleachdach sna dùthchaibh-s 
Gum bi coimeasgadh masgaill 

Tighinn a-steach annt’ na dhriùchdaibh. 


Most of the elegies that are common in our time are suffused with 
flattery like a dew. 
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And again: 


'S beag orm féin am fear-dana 
Bhiodh gam shèideadh nuair dh'fhàsadh mo staid 
No sior mholadh mo shinnsear 


Ged bhiodh pairt dhiubh rin linn cur ri goid. 


I dislike poets who would praise me if I were to rise in the world, or 
who would praise my ancestors though some of them may have been 
thieves. 


Poets should tell the truth without fear or favour, even in elegies: 


Ach ged bhithinn-s’ air mo mhionnan 
Don Ti tha cumail nan dùl rium, 
Cha do luaidh mi mun duine-s’ 

Ach buaidh a chunnaic mo shúil air. 


But though I were under oath to Him who rules our lives, I have said 
nothing of this man but what I've seen with my own eyes. 


Despite such high-minded statements, Rob Donn as a poet 
could be as petty and vindictive as the next man, for example in 
his flytings with local bards like Rob Tapaidh or An Géigean, and 
he is by no means always ‘politically correct’ in our terms. He is 
sometimes thoroughly modern but he is also of his own time. 
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Part 2: THEWTT OF ROB DONN 
Techniques 


Rob Donn uses a range of techniques for satirical effect. One of 
these is the extended metaphor (in modern terms, the comedy riff). 
An elaborate example is found in his mock-elegy on Rob Gray of 
Rogart, where he imagines a clan made up of rogues from far and 
wide, of which Gray was the chief — ‘Ceann-feadhna nan Rog’. He 
develops this conceit throughout the poem. 


The clan, for example, is devastated by its Chief’s death: 


‘Tha Rogairean airtneulach trom 

Taobh bhos agus thall den a’ Chrasg 

On a chuala iad mun cuairt an Ceann-cinnidh 
Gun dbeug e an Siorraidheachd Pheairt. 


Rogues are sad and heart-broken, on both sides of the Crask, since 
theyve heard that their Chief has died in the County of Perth. 


There is a vacuum, so Satan has to find a new Chief. Naturally, 
there will be an election: 


Rinn deamhnan is triticairean talmhaidh 
Election mu chealgair bhiodh treun, 
Co bu staraich’, bu charaich ’s bu chlicich’, 


"Sab fheàrr chuireadh lìth air a bhrèig. 


Devils and earthly scoundrels have organised an election to find the 
most cunning and devious rascal and the best at embellishing lies. 


The election theme continues throughout the poem, with 


suggestions as to who the candidates might be (most of them, 
predictably, from the Gray family). 
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There is a simpler example of the same technique in an early 
poem, ‘Am Fear Liath. The young Rob Donn, annoyed at being 
excluded from a wedding party, latches on to the fact that the 
groom is prematurely grey and known as ‘Am Fear Liath: 


Nuair shuidh iad gu biadh, ’s nuair thaingich iad Dia, 

Bha n duin óg ac’ cho liath ’s ged b’ iar-ogh’ do Adhamh e; 
Bha m muillear mor liath ann le churrac mhór liath, 

Is a chailleach mhór liath bu mhathair dha. 


As they sat down to dinner and the blessing was given, the groom was 
as grey as a grandson of Adam; there was a big grey miller in his old 
grey bonnet, alongside his grey-haired old mother. 


Again he runs with the idea: 


Bha h-uile fear liath den cairdean ann 
Gach duine bha liath an Arnaball 

'S na h-uile fear liath a thogair ann triall 
'S MacNeill mor liath gam barnaigeadh. 


All their grey-haired relatives, all the grey-haired in Arnaball, anyone 
with grey hair who cared to attend, they were all there, summoned by 
big grey MacNeill. 


Anti-climax is another technique Rob Donn uses to comic 
effect. For example, when the unpopular Daidh is reported to 
have been shipwrecked, he tells us, with mock solemnity: 


Nach cruaidh, craiteach an t-aiseag 


A fhuair Diidh do dh 'Arcadh; 
Dh'fhalbh an caise sa cheilp is e fèin. 
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Daniel voyage was a hard and painful one: overboard went the cheese 


and the kelp ... and himself. 


My favourite example of anti-climax is in the mock elegy 
on Rob Gray. Here he adopts a solemn, biblical, tone which he 
deflates cleverly at the end: 


Sibhse tha mór agus mean, 

Sibhse tha sean agus òg, 

Thugaibh cheart air’ air a bhas 

Nuair is beartaich’ ’s is laine bhur cròg; 

Oir thig e mar mheairleach san oidhch’, 
Ged robh sibh uile cruinn mun a bhòrd; 

’S chan fheudar a mhealladh le foill, 

*S gun do mheall e Ceann-feadhna nan Ròg. 


All of you great and small, all of you young and old, give due thought 
to Death and what your future might hold; it comes as a thief in the 
night as you all sit round the board ... and it wont be easily tricked, 
having tricked the Chief of Rogues! 


Some of the other techniques he uses are quite sophisticated. 
For example, in his poem on Iain Mac Ailein, who was reputed 
to have been a spy at Culloden, he highlights the man’s double- 
dealing by praising and dispraising him in alternate verses. 

He sometimes uses imagery for satirical effect, notably about 
the Moderate clergy in ‘Oran na Cleéire’. My first example is a 
traditional image in this context: 


Mar tha sligean na caislinn 
Bhithr a casnadh san t-samhradh: 
Gheobh thu fichead dhiubh falamh 


Mun aon anns am bi neamhnaid. 
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Like the shells in the river we gather in summer, twenty are empty for 
each one with a jewel. 


My other image is more original. According to the poet, a 
particular minister is inconsistent, one week preaching salvation 
by Faith, the next salvation by Works: 

y y 


Gheobhar fear dhiubh, la Sabaid, 
Their gur Slanaigheir Criost dhuinn 
’S their e seachdain on la sin 

Nach eil stath ach an gniomhraibh. 


One of them on Sunday preaches salvation by Faith but the very next 
week Good Works has first place. 


Then he drives the message home with this unusual, but apt, 
image: 


Bheir e iteagan arda 

> M A ` 

S nì e màgaran ìosal; 

'S o nach eun e’s nach luchag, 
Nie trustair de dh'ialtag. 


He flies in the sky, he crawls on the flat: neither bird nor mouse, hes a 
wretched bat. 


Language 


One of the unusual features of Rob Donn’s poetry is his use 
of language. Most of the 18" century Gaelic poets are known 
for their rich ‘poetic diction’ — strings of adjectives, for example, 
and elaborate metrical effects. Rob Donn’s language, on the other 
hand, is simple and direct, even colloquial at times, yet imaginative 
and highly effective. It has been called ‘lean and athletic’ and the 
label fits. 
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Here are some examples, starting with two quoted earlier, of 
Rob Donn’s witty and precise use of what is otherwise everyday 
language: 


Tha an sporan ’s an sùilean cheart cho dùinr air an fheumnach; 


Co bu staraich’, bu charaich ’s bu chlicich’ s a b’ fhearr 


chuireadh lith air a bhrèig; 


Ged chaidh dail ann do mharbhrann, labhraidh balbhachd 


ri céill (of his delay in composing an elegy to a close friend); 


Bidh gach glutair na thrompaid dan cliú (of wealthy people 
who pay poets); 


As an stoc cha tig unnsa nach bi leantainn ris punnd den a 


bhleid (bleid — flattery); 


B’ fhearr leat punnd as do chuid uait na unnsa cuideam air 
d inntinn (of Iain Mac Eachainn). 


Dhèanadh tu t-aindeonach deònach ’s an t-aineolach eòlach 
(of the Rev Murdoch); 


Gur e fhéin thug a’ chiad char a fear thug cuig ceud car a 


cach (of death in the Rob Gray elegy). 


In the famous elegy on the ‘Rispond Misers’ Rob Donn 
combines linguistic precision with clever underlying 
concepts: 


Gur duirche, taisgte “n t-ór ac’ 
Na nuair bha e’n tòs sa mhèinn; 


Their gold is darker and more inaccessible now than it was back in 
the mine. 
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Caomhnadh ni gu falair dhaibh. 
[The misers have spent their lives] saving up for their funeral feast. 


His phrasing is sometimes so condensed as to be difficult to 
understand, for example: Js mù am meas air na th unnta na th ac 
(‘They are more impressed by character than by status’ — i.e. what 
people are instead of what they have). 

Such concise use of language is highly unusual in a normally 
expansive language like Gaelic and in a largely oral medium like 
traditional Gaelic poetry. 

And one final example of a clever concept cleverly expressed in 
this dig at Lady Reay: 


Gu bheil irios’ san àrdan 
Nuair ab innis leis tamh ann an chliabh. 


There must be humility in pride if it deigns to dwell in your breast. 
Alexander Pope 


Rev Murdoch MacDonald, Rob Donn’s friend and mentor, was 
a great admirer of the contemporary English satirist, Alexander 
Pope, and apparently translated his work for the bard. Rob Donn 
himself refers to Pope, as does his friend, George Morrison, in his 
elegy on Rob Donn. Did Pope influence Rob Donn, then, and if 
so in what way? 

The fact that Rob Donn composed poetry of the kind we have 
been talking about — social satire in which he holds individuals’ 
lives up to scrutiny — sets him apart from most of his Gaelic 
contemporaries. This may well reflect Pope’s influence. 

But there are other factors which probably influenced Rob Donn 
as well in that regard. Prominent among these is the evangelical 
revival of the time in Sutherland, which led people to examine 
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their own, and other peoples, lives and to apply a moral standard 
to them. 

And there is, of course, his own sparky personality! 

Rob Donn and Pope are both given to making high-minded 
statements about the duties of the poet — that is another similarity 
— but the most obvious parallel lies in one particular feature of 
their style, i.e. their use of balanced statements. 

“To err is human, to forgive divine” is one of the many lines 
of Pope's which are now part of the English language. Balanced 
statements are also common in Rob Donns poetry. 

For example, he says of a poet who had answered his mock elegy 
on Rob Grey: 


Cha chreid duin ac thus’ mach o esan 
’S cha mhol duin ac esan ach thus’. 


And: 


Nuair a shaoil leat a thogail mar chraoibh, 
’S ann a rinn thu a chrionadh mar lus. 


And three more examples of Pope-like balanced statements: 


Ciod a bh’ ann ach fear gun chomas 
'G iarraidh comann té gun choir; 


Stic de pheacadh ’n àrdain 
A toirt bas do pheacadh ’n t-sannt; 


Co na mis’ dom bu chara 


*S co nab’ fhearr na thu thoill (of his elegy on Murdoch 
MacDonald). 
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Marbhrann Do Chloinn Fhir Taigh Ruspainn 


I have quoted from a number of Rob Donn’s poems and songs. 
Hopefully, this will have given a flavour of his work but I am 
conscious that the impression created may be a bitty one. For that 
reason I will finish my paper by looking more closely at one poem. 
This is the elegy on the Rispond Misers or ‘Marbhrann do Chloinn 
Fhir Taigh Rùspainn. 

These two brothers — sons of the tacksman of Rispond — and 
their housekeeper had died within the first ten days of the New 
Year. They were notorious misers and reputedly had turned away 
a pauper empty-handed from their door shortly before they died. 
This and the circumstances of their death prompted Rob Donn to 
compose this satirical elegy. 

Having set the scene in the first two verses, in the third he 
highlights the sameness of the brothers’ lives, reinforcing the idea 
through dogged repetition of the word ‘aon’: 


Aon duine ’s bean on tàinig iad, 

Na bràithrean seo a chuaidh, 

Bha an aon bheatha thimeil ac, 

'S bha ’n aodach dan aon chluaimh; 
Mun aon uair a bhasaich iad, 

*S bha ’n nàdar dan aon bhuaidh; 
Chaidh ’n aon siubhal dhaoine leoth’, 


’S chaidh “n sineadh san aon uaigh. 


The same couple raised them, these brothers who have gone; they shared 
the same life, their clothes were of the same wool; they died around 
the same time, their natures too were the same; they had the same 
mourners and were laid in the same grave. 


In the frequently-quoted verse four he sums the brothers up as 


men who had lived blameless but utterly passive — and therefore 
pointless — lives, doing neither good nor ill: 
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Daoine nach d' rinn briseadh iad, 

'S e fiosrachail do chàch; 

’S cha mhò a rinn iad aon dad 

Ris an can an saoghal gràs; 

Ach ghineadh iad is rugadh iad 

Is thogadh iad is dh’fhas; 

Chaidh stràc dan t-saoghal thairis orr’, 
’S mu dheireadh fhuair iad bas. 


They broke no commandments, as far as others knew, nor contribute 
in any way to the common good; they were begotten, they were born, 
they grew up side by side; their allotted span passed over them, and in 
the end they died. 


If Rob Donn had lived today he would probably have told the 
Rispond Misers to “get a life”! As it is, that is in effect what he does 
say to them and their kind — but in a much more memorable way. 
And, like much of his best poetry, the message is as relevant now 
as it was back then. 

I will finish with these lines from an elegy on Rob Donn by one 
of his contemporaries which, I feel, is a worthy epitaph: 


“Leis gach britheamh dan eòl dàn 
Bidh cuimhne gu bràth air Rob Donn.” 
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Postscript 


Rob Donn’ iconic status in Sutherland was reflected in the successful 
‘Rob Donn Weekend’ held in Melness in June 2014. This included 
talks and workshops, a guided bus tour of Strathmore, the launch of a 
book on Sutherland Gaelic and a concert by the musical group, Drine 
(the last underlining the fact that Rob Donn’ poetry was meant to be 
sung or recited rather than read off the page). This paper is based on 
the talk I gave at the conference. 


The quotations in the paper are taken from the MacFarlane/Gunn 
edition of 1899. There are variant readings in other editions and in 
the oral tradition. These matters are beyond the scope of this paper and 
can only be resolved when a new edition of Rob Donn’ work appears, 
something that is greatly to be desired. 
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“THE CLACH’: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


BEN THOMAS 


6th February 2016 
Early Life 


Alexander Mackenzie was born in Gairloch, on Christmas Day 
1838. Whilst no records give the exact location of his birthplace, 
Mackenzie’s family was evicted when Alexander was only one year 
old, and they moved to 16 East Miol, where the Census records 
them in 1841.' At some point in the next ten years they were to 
move again — presumably not far — to 29 Strath, and Alexander 
would attend Gairloch Parish School when very young, later 
transferring to the Free Church school following the Disruption of 
1843. Movement would prove an enduring feature of Alexander: 
early life, and sometime after he turned nine the family moved 
again, this time to North Erradale and a croft of four acres, 
according to Mackenzie’s later recollection.’ 

The story goes that Alexander’s father Hector, a crofter, had 
been left penniless when money left to him by his deceased father 
was stolen by the man who had been charged with its care? In 
this account, which Alexander would describe in The History 
of the Mackenzies, Alexanders grandfather had died, and the 
widow subsequently remarried and emigrated to Cape Breton, 
leaving behind a sum of money for her son in the care of one 
Murdo Mackenzie, tacksman of Melvaig. But the money never 
reached Hector, and as a result Alexander was to grow up in an 
impoverished household. And because of this, as the eldest of the 
seven Mackenzie children Alexander was required to work on the 
croft from a young age, earning additional income for the family 
by working under the forester on the Gairloch estate.‘ According 
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to Mackenzie himself: ‘I had to work in this way for years, so that 
I was never able to get a whole year, at one time, in school, but had 
to be satisfied with the winter months, and a few weeks in summer, 
after the crops were laid down and the peats cut, in the beginning 
of June.” 

Such a life was not uncommon for a child growing up in the 
Highlands, and classrooms were often emptied around harvest 
time as the children were called upon to aid their parents, whilst 
bad weather and poor clothing were also frequent reasons for a 
child’s absence at school. 

Many young Highlanders would also leave their remote 
communities at a young age to find employment elsewhere, and 
Alexander himself would follow this trend, leaving the parish of 
Gairloch before he was 17 in order to earn a living. However, it is 
clear from his subsequent life that he retained a strong connection 
to the village of his birth. Certainly, as we shall see, his time living 
and working on a croft in Gairloch helped to shape his later 
engagement with the land question. 

After leaving Gairloch the young Alexander worked in a number 
of occupations. He first worked as a ploughman at Auldearn, 
and such was his ability with the plough that he was reported to 
have won first prize in a ploughing contest ‘for turnip furrows 
that were judged to be perfect P A season back home in Gairloch 
followed his time in Auldearn, during which he once more fished 
and helped out on the family croft.’ In his own words ‘after this 
experience I went as a hired servant to the herring fishing on the 
east coast and at Wick, for three seasons in succession, working 
during the remaining portion of each year, first as an ordinary 
railway labourer, but ultimately as a foreman, and as a plate-layer. $ 
During this time he helped to build South Lodge at Strathglass, a 
section of the railway from Portsoy to Banff, and, as foreman in 
1861, he laid the foundation stone for the railway bridge spanning 
the Ness.’ 


This was a fairly typical career for a young Highlander in the years 
after the Clearances — seasonal work in either fishing or agriculture 
coupled with construction work in the off-season period, and the 
population of a fishing centre such as Wick could grow by as much 
as 10,000 during the fishing season as seasonal workers flooded into 
the town from across the Highlands.'? Highland men could often 
spend as much as half the year away from home earning additional 
income in this way, whilst young Highland women could also 
find seasonal employment either gutting and packing herring, or 
working in the fields during harvest time.'' The importance of 
such earnings for Highland families cannot be overstated, and the 
income from such work would have far outstripped the income 
derived from the croft: according to Malcolm Gray ‘any household 
sending out one member to the east coast would very probably 
depend more upon this than upon the sale of cattle’.'” This is 
further demonstrated by Gray’s estimate that around four-fifths of 
the population of Gairloch would have been dependent in some 
way on fishing for their livelihood during the middle of the 19% 
century." 

Like many of his young Highland contemporaries, however, 
Mackenzie’s range of movement was not just limited to working 
in the Highlands. In 1861 he moved to Ipswich to work in the 
“Scotch drapery trade’, and was successful enough there that he 
was running his own business within three years.’ It is unclear 
exactly how and why Alexander was given this opportunity, but 
the fishing season would often take Highlanders as far south as 
Great Yarmouth, and perhaps his seasonal work had given him 
contacts in East Anglia amongst his fellow Scots. Alexander’s 
History of the Mackenzies also records that his sister, Annabella, 
married one George Mackenzie — ‘draper, Ipswich’ — suggesting 
that family connections might have been important in opening up 
this opportunity for Alexander. However, no date for this marriage 
was recorded in this work, and a birth date of 1877 for Annabella’s 
first child suggests that this match perhaps took place some time 
after Alexander had moved back north.’ 
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Mackenzie’s time in England proved fruitful, and whilst there 
he attended Ipswich Working Man’s College, became a local 
news correspondent for the London Scotsman, and married into 
a degree of wealth by marrying Emma Sarah Rose, originally of 
Bath, on the 3 of August 1865.7 Whilst in Ipswich his son, 
Hector Rose Mackenzie, was born (25 Feb 1867), although a 
daughter, Catharine Anne, died in infancy in 1868.'* Whether 
as a result of this or other matters the family moved back to the 
Highlands in 1869, with Mackenzie starting a drapery business at 
Clachnacuddin House in Inverness, and becoming known forever 
after by the nickname ‘Clach’ because of this." 

Family tragedy aside, however, it might be argued that 
Mackenzie’s time in Ipswich was the event that transformed his 
life from that of an impoverished crofters son to a successful 
member of the Highland middle class. In this respect, despite 
his later denunciation of forced removals Mackenzie might be 
seen as a successful product of wider trends engendered by the 
Clearances, as without the ‘pusk factor driving him to seek career 
opportunities abroad it is unlikely that he would have been the 
success that he was. Certainly, the Clearances left an enduring 
legacy with Alexander, but in this particular case the legacy was a 
springboard and a motivator for future success 


Back in the Highlands — Early Years and Town Council 


Mackenzie’s early years in Inverness were not just devoted to 
the drapery business, and in 1871 he was amongst the founding 
members of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. He would also draw 
upon his experience as a journalist in Ipswich to found and edit 
the Celtic Magazine in 1875. As the Northern Chronicle newspaper 
stated of the Magazine, it ‘attracted as contributors and readers 
most of the men to whom the Celtic revival in the Highlands 
is due’, and Mackenzie would have become well known both 
in Inverness and the wider Highland region through this work. 
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Indeed, it is clear from Mackonzics life that he was something of 
an ambitious man, and after only four years in Inverness, at the 
age of 35, he attempted to make the most of his newfound status 
by running for the Inverness Town Council, losing by only four 
votes.*' He came second out of six the subsequent year, but his 
ambition for a place on the Council was not to be denied, and he 
was duly elected for the First Ward in 1877.” 

For the next eight years Mackenzie would be an active member 
of the Inverness Town Council, and he would also combine these 
duties with a burgeoning career as a writer. In fact, it is important 
to remember that, as much as Mackenzie's name was made famous 
by his 1882 History of the Highland Clearances, much of his earlier 
success was actually based upon popular clan history books such 
as the History of the Mackenzies or the History of the MacDonalds 
and Lords of the Isles” Given that these works focused very much 
on the Highland elite it is easy to see why, in later years, many of 
the more radical elements of the land reform lobby often viewed 
Mackenzie with distrust. Such connections allowed Mackenzie's 
critics to portray him as an ambitious man whose land reform 
aspirations were only skin-deep, and as a man who was content 
to cosy up to landlords if it helped his personal advancement. The 
charge of being an opportunist was certainly one that was regularly 
levelled at Alexander, as we shall see. 

For the most part Mackenzies time on the Town Council 
was productive, and as a testament to his work he was elected 
to the office of Dean of Guild in 1881. This office, responsible 
for enforcing building regulations in the town, had actually been 
abolished by the Burgh Reform Act of 1833. However, councils had 
been allowed to appoint a member to fulfil the duties associated 
with it ever since, and Mackenzie was quick to appropriate for 
himself the rather grandiose sounding title. However, whilst this 
undoubtedly helped to raise his profile in Highland politics, the 
office also caused him a degree of grief at the end of 1883. This was 
because, as a largely symbolic title, confusion existed amongst the 
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Council as to how long those elected were to serve in the job: was 
the position to be held until the councillor retired, for the length of 
three years as the ofhce of a Baillie was, or should there be annual 
elections for the post? Mackenzie himself had been annually 
elected ever since 1881, but after a move by a faction within the 
council in 1883 a Mr. Rhind was appointed unanimously to the 
office in replacement of Mackenzie, who responded with a legal 
challenge, claiming that he had at least one more year left to serve.” 
It was eventually found that, although Mackenzie was technically 
correct in saying that the post should be held for three years, the 
fact that he had accepted yearly elections to the office had negated 
his claim to serve the full term, and he duly lost the role.” 

This ‘coup’ further served as the opportunity for an investigation 
into Mackenzie’s time as Dean of Guild, and in particular his 
handling of the Dean of Guild court that examined planning 
applications. This move was led by Councillor MacLennan, who 
motioned that a return be laid before the council of all fees charged 
and paid by the Dean of Guild court. This was because the officials 
involved were not charged with reporting their activities to the 
Town Council, and MacLennan believed there to be irregularities 
in the accounts stemming from Mackenzies time in office.” 
However, Bailie MacBean reminded the councillors that no minutes 
had been taken in the court for over 20 years, and although the 
local newspapers recorded a brief flurry of letters complaining that 
the court had charged for a service that the police commissioners 
should have provided for free, the matter seems to have ended 
there.” Mackenzie emerged from the debacle relatively unscathed, 
only retiring from the Council in 1885, when he stepped down to 
found and edit the Scottish Highlander newspaper. 

The Conservative North Star, a political rival of the Scottish 
Highlander, would later say of Mackenzie’s time on the Town 
Council that he ‘may be said to have inaugurated a new era in 
municipal affairs in Inverness, by waging constant war against 
abuses of every kind, whether safeguarded by local influences 
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or tolerated through ancient origin. However, given the 
complexities of the Dean of Guild case, might we not find a degree 
of irony in its tone? 

The politicking behind this affair certainly highlights the way in 
which Mackenzie had, by 1883, ruffled up a number of feathers in 
the establishment by his efforts on behalf of the land reform lobby. 
Mackenzie’s opponents within the Highland press were especially 
quick to jump on the Dean of Guild case, with the Conservative 
Northern Chronicle in particular keen to stick the knife in with 
the hope of discrediting him. For instance, one of the Chronicle’ 
articles on the case argued that Mackenzie had for some time 
been attempting to control the Inverness Town Council to his 
own personal advantage. Another claimed that he ‘has for some 
time bulked largely and made sufficient noise in the Highlands’ 
and that ‘to him that was doubtless fame and possibly something 
more’, but that to others he was merely an ambitious chancer who 
used every situation for his own advantage.” Certainly it was to 
his activism on behalf of the crofters, as well as his now infamous 
work on the Clearances, that the Northern Chronicle was surely 
alluding to, when it snidely suggested following the Dean of Guild 
case that ‘should a second edition of “Highland clearances” be ever 
called for, a fresh chapter, entitled “Civic evictions”, may be added, 
and this will give the author an opportunity of narrating the late 
occurrence from his own point of view’.*! 

We have already encountered similar accusations regarding 
Mackenzie’s character, and the insinuation that Mackenzie was an 
opportunist, or at worse an ambitious hypocrite, would become 
an oft-repeated one on both sides of the political spectrum over 
the next few years.? But the claims in 1883 surely owed much to 
Mackenzie’s work that year in preparing and organising the crofters 
to give evidence to the Napier Commission. This Commission, 
named after its chair Lord Napier and Ettrick, was established 
by the Gladstone Government in 1883 to examine and report 
on crofting conditions in the Highlands and Islands, with a view 
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to solving the growing unrest in the region stemming from what 
the crofters saw as unfair land laws. Mackenzie is usually regarded 
as the first proponent of the idea of a commission, suggesting it 
as early as 1877 and lobbying the MP for the Inverness Burghs, 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, to raise the matter in Parliament.” 
The Commissioners would spend most of 1883 touring the 
Highlands and Islands, taking evidence not just from landlords, 
factors, and local notables, but also from the crofters themselves. 
‘This was, therefore, the first time that the crofters as a group were 
able to state their grievances in their own words to both the British 
government and the general public.” 

Alive to the need for the crofters to come forward and state 
their case, Mackenzie had toured the Highlands before the 
Commissioners in an attempt to encourage the people to speak 
out, and had been asked by the people of Gairloch to give evidence 
on their behalf.” However, he declined to do so as he preferred 
the people to speak in their own words, but his actions, along 
with those undertaken independently by the radical land reformer 
John Murdoch, were widely seen by critics as an attempt to stir up 
agitation and to put words into the crofters’ mouths.°* Mackenzie 
himself would give evidence in Inverness on crofting conditions in 
the Highlands, as well as adding his own personal take on the land 
question in Gairloch during the years of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie’s 
minority. 


Crofters’ Champion — Context 


The Crofters’ War can best be understood as the culmination of a 
number of trends that ran throughout the 19" century. The first 
trend was clearance, which remained a vivid and bitter memory 
for the older members of Highland society. Crofting tenancies 
were often insecure, and liable to rent rises that the impoverished 
crofters could simply not afford. Indeed, the threat of mass 
eviction, although tempered by growing public disapproval of the 
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concept, remained a legitimate worry for crofting communities up 
until the late 1880s. Sporadic attempts at eviction by landlords 
kept this fear alive, most famously in 1879 when an Aberdeen 
paper mill owner, Alexander Pirie, purchased the Leckmelm estate 
and attempted to remove the crofters from his newly purchased 
land.” Although his actions caused a public outcry, even Pirie’s 
strongest critics could not help but concede that he was operating 
perfectly within his legal rights. The threat of similar actions being 
undertaken in the future therefore became one of the catalysts for 
the beginnings of a movement devoted to the cause of reforming 
the land laws.** Mackenzie himself was at the forefront of this, 
having publicly stated of Leckmelm that: ‘So long as the laws of 
the land permit men like Mr. Pirie to drive from the soil, without 
compensation, the men who, by their labour and money, made 
their properties what they are, it must be admitted that he is acting 
within his legal rights, however much we may deplore the manner 
in which he has chosen to exercise them. We have to deal more 
with the system which allows him to act thus, than with the special 
reasons which he considers sufficient to justify his proceedings.” 

The outcry over the Leckmelm evictions led to the creation of 
a Highland Land Law Reform Association in Inverness in March 
1882, a forerunner of the organisations in London, Edinburgh 
and Sutherland that would play a key role in agitating for change 
during the later 1880s. This Inverness organisation was headed by 
Mackenzie and staffed with members of the local middle class, and 
its object was: ‘by constitutional means, and irrespective of party 
politics, to effect such changes in the Land Laws as shall prevent 
the waste of large tracts of productive lands in the North, shall 
provide security of tenure, increased protection to the tillers of the 
soil, and promote the general welfare of the people, particularly 
throughout the Highlands of Scotland.’ 
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Mackenzies Place in the Crofters War 


Alexander Mackenzie, then, was an influential player in the early 
movement for land reform, and represents a section of the Highland 
populace who were increasingly vocal in their calls for change. 
Certainly, the establishment of the Celtic Magazine by Mackenzie 
was both a product of, and a contributor towards, a growing 
confidence in, and celebration of, the Gaelic language. The Celtic 
revival movement was also to furnish the land reform lobby with 
many of its members. The Gaelic Society of Inverness played its own 
role in this regard, although it is clear that the ability of the Society 
to speak with one voice was often hampered by internal divisions. 
As early as 19 April 1877, for instance, Colin Chisholm — a retired 
Customs House Official from Strathglass — read a paper to the 
Society on “The Clearances of the Highland Glens’, after which the 
Society sent a petition to Parliament calling for the establishment 
of a commission of inquiry into crofting grievances. However, 
when, in June 1881, Chisholm motioned that the society purchase 
100 copies of Mackenzie’s Highland Clearances and distribute them 
at the next assembly, this motion caused a backlash. After some 
wrangling the motion was changed: to one to buy and circulate 
the copies amongst members of Parliament before the pro-crofter 
MP Charles Fraser-Mackintosh addressed Parliament on the state 
of the crofters on 5 July. However, Charles MacKay, a lawyer and 
Conservative party agent for the north, forced the change of this 
motion from a definite action to a mere recommendation, and 
a week later it was dropped at a meeting convened to address it, 
when A.K. MacRaild withdrew his secondment. 

Although Mackenzie's Celtic Magazine was not as radical as 
John Murdoch's hugely influential Highlander newspaper, it 
nevertheless did include content that drew the attention of its 
readers to the plight of the crofters, and had probably a bigger and 
more influential readership than the Highlander too. One article 
written by Mackenzie for the Magazine is worth highlighting for 
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the way in which it stimulated a wider appreciation of the life of the 
average crofter, and also for the way in which it reveals Mackenzie’s 
approach to the land question. This was a piece written in 1877, 
and entitled “The Poetry and the Prose of a Highland Croft’. 

Mackenzie’s article was very much a reaction to the idealisation 
of rural Highland life that could often be found in the Celtic revival 
movement: an idealisation which meant that any increased interest 
in the region often came at the expense of a real understanding of 
the social conditions and problems which beset the crofters and 
cottars in the here and now. Thus, instead of focusing his attention 
of clan lineage and tartanry, Mackenzie’s article instead drew upon 
his experience of crofting conditions in Gairloch to blow away the 
romantic image of crofting life, revealing the grinding hardship 
and poverty that lay at its core.*! 

Contrary to other reformers and commentators, Mackenzie was 
in fact sceptical at this time that the crofting system presented an 
answer to the problems faced by the Highland people, perhaps 
because, unlike some of his contemporaries, he had personal 
experience of crofting to draw upon. Of the croft, he explained: 
“The whole scene and its surroundings are beautifully poetic, and 
highly imaginative — poetry of the highest order, and, we regret to 
say, nothing but poetry — all imagination — a sham — a delusion ... 
the actual prose — the stern experience of those who know the real 
state of things, the actual poverty and hardships of a crofter — is 
wretched in the extreme. “ 

Although Mackenzie recognised that a croft was better than 
having no land at all, he scoffed at those he saw as being too 
optimistic about the potential of the crofting system to provide 
for the people of the Highlands. In particular, he highlighted the 
‘suicidal system’ of subdivision, whereby the already small family 
croft would be subdivided to provide children with their own 
patches of and 23 

Ruling out emigration as a suitable alternative, and recognising 
that enlarging crofts would likely mean evicting others, Mackenzie 
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believed the only solution to the problem of land hunger lay in 
reclaiming waste land that could then be added to pre-existing 
crofts. However, he recognised that this would only be possible 
with government help.“ In order to encourage government 
intervention, therefore, Mackenzie highlighted the advantages that 
would be reaped by such an effort, stating that ‘there can be no 
question as to what is best for the nation — to have a hardy, loyal, 
and brave race living on the produce of the soil, ready to defend 
their country whenever occasion calls upon them to do their duty’.” 
Should the British government not heed the warning, Mackenzie 
argued, the British Empire would set itself on a downward spiral — 
‘like all other powerful empires of the past, which at a certain stage 
permitted folly and luxury to undermine them’ — and would be 
doing so at just a time as the Highlanders who had left the country 
would be building up a new and successful Britain overseas.“ 
This type of language was used regularly by Mackenzie in his 
work on the Highland Clearances, and also in his evidence to both 
the Napier Commission and a later Commission established to 
inquire into an emigration scheme for the Western Isles trialled by 
Malcolm McNeill. Mackenzie’s arguments played upon the success 
of the Highland regiments in waging Britain’s wars of empire to 
give the British government a powerful reason for keeping the 
Highland people on their native land. However, such rhetoric 
also highlights Mackenzie’s general political position on the land 
question. This was one of moderate, rather than radical, reform, 
and reform operating very much within the established ideas of the 
day. As such, unlike his radical contemporaries — who advocated 
the breaking up and reallocation of deer forests or sheep farms to 
add land to crofts — Mackenzie was less keen to tamper heavily 
with existing land use patterns. In fact, he explained to the Napier 
Commission that ‘I should be very sorry to see all sport abolished. 
I have, perhaps, too much clannish feeling towards the old chiefs to 
allow me to desire to see them done out of their sport altogether.“ 


Instead of radical land redistribution, therefore, Mackenaie 
sought only moderate reform to the existing land laws. He also 
sought to limit and control the land reform lobby in order to 
prevent from occurring in the Highlands those acts of resistance 
and violence then being witnessed in land agitation in Ireland.“ 
In fact, unlike some of his radical contemporaries — who actively 
sought to create pan-Celtic links to establish a united front in 
service to the cause of radical land reform — Mackenzie believed 
that linking the crofters’ cause to that of their fellow Gaels in 
Ireland would be a form of political suicide. Instead, he thought 
the government much more likely to grant speedy reform to an 
orderly and patriotic section of the population. He explained this 
to the Napier Commission thus: ‘I have no hesitation in saying 
that if no remedies are forthcoming there will be an agitation in the 
Highlands that there was never the like of. I know we had to keep 
it back instead of encouraging agitation since this Commission 
commenced — I and others of my friends who take an interest 
in the question. We found people who were forcing on public 
meetings and a regular propaganda throughout the Highlands in 
connection with this question, and we had to put our foot down 
pretty firmly to keep the people from the south from coming here, 
and carrying on an agitation.” 

For some land reformers Mackenzie’s arguments did not go far 
enough, though, and nor did they address the fundamental issue 
that lay behind the problem of land hunger and congestion in the 
Highlands. According to John Murdoch, the principal advocate 
of this position, only when there was a radical redistribution of 
land in the Highlands would the crofting problem be solved: “We 
readily admit that there are many crofts too small. But instead of 
doing away with the crofter system, we would go in for enlarging 
the small and improving the inferior. We would also keep 
continually before the administrators the fact that if the crofts are 
too small, the sheep walks and deer forests are too large. In most 
cases we would insist that the one class is too small because the 
other is too large’! 
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Murdoch and Mackenzie 


The relationship between Murdoch and Mackenzie is an interesting 
microcosm of the tensions that existed within the land reform 
movement. Born just outside Nairn, John Murdoch spent much of 
his life working as an excise man in Scotland, Ireland and England. 
He retired to Inverness, where he founded and edited a newspaper 
— The Highlander — devoted to the cause of land reform. Murdoch 
was perhaps the most sophisticated Highland land reformer of 
his day, seeing in the problem of the Highland land question not 
just parallels to conditions elsewhere in Britain and Ireland but 
also to the way in which the region had been treated by successive 
British governments over the years. According to James Hunter: 
“Only when Highlanders took a proper pride in their language, 
their history and their background, Murdoch insisted, would they 
acquire the self-respect and self-confidence without which they 
would neither win control of the land nor develop the initiative 
and enterprise which he thought to be the keys to progress of every 
kind. 

Murdoch’s politics were heavily influenced by a particularly 
personal brand of Christianity, which meant that, although he 
espoused a radical solution to the land question, he also abhorred 
the idea of violence. Unlike Mackenzie, in fact, Murdoch was also 
heavily critical of British imperialism, instead finding common 
cause between the people of the Highlands and the conquered 
peoples of the British Empire.” 

Despite its intellectual weight Murdoch’s radicalism also caused 
him problems, and on a much greater scale than ever encountered 
by Mackenzie. The Highlander was never on a financially sound 
footing, partly because the papers radicalism put off many 
advertisers, and partly due to the costs of a number of legal actions 
taken against the paper in reply to some of its more extreme 
assertions about Highland landlords. A high profile court case 
in 1877 — after the paper had been heavily critical of the way in 
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which Fraser of Kilmuir had treated his tenants — certainly did not 
help matters, and this was made worse because, as no buyers for 
the company's assets could be found, Murdoch had secured the 
copyright himself and assumed sole financial responsibility for the 
paper.” Constant money worries led Murdoch to look to America 
for financial aid for his ailing paper. However, a tour of America 
saw him share a platform with radical Irish land reformers, and he 
also received financial aid from Clan na Gael, the American wing of 
the revolutionary Fenian movement.” Although Murdoch felt his 
financial situation made the acceptance of this money inevitable, 
it was also something of a suicidal move as it laid him open to 
charges of being in the thrall of Irish revolutionaries. Mackenzie in 
particular was critical of Murdoch’s actions, believing it to unduly 
tarnish the legitimate and peaceful claims for reform coming from 
the Highlands. However, his criticism can also be put down to a 
sense of dislike for Murdoch, and the two frequently traded insults 
in their respective papers.” 

No commentator has ever satisfactorily explained fully why 
Murdoch and Mackenzie did not get along. However, Murdoch 
had been critical of Mackenzie's Celtic Magazine in 1875, claiming 
in The Highlander that it ‘wants weight and is mainly made up of 
scraps previously in print. Indeed, Murdoch went even further 
in his criticism of another of Mackenzie’s papers, the short-lived 
Invernessian, describing it as ‘cowardly and disgusting’.** This was 
not the first time that Murdoch would be critical of Mackenzie, 
however, and his later criticism of Mackenzie's proposals to deal 
with the crofting question we have already witnessed. In the late 
1870s Murdoch had also been critical of Mackenzie's stance on 
emigration as a solution to the problems faced by the people of the 
Highlands, again in rather withering tones. 

In this case Murdoch's ire was drawn after both men had 
toured Canada in the late 1870s: Mackenzie to enquire into the 
conditions of Highland emigrants in the country, and Murdoch 
both to solicit financial aid for his newspaper, and to spread the 
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gospel of land reform to the Highland emigrant communities living 
abroad.” Mackenzie’s tour — more extensive than Murdoch's — saw 
him range across Canada supported by grants from Dominion 
officials, and as part of his examination into the life of Highland 
emigrants he met the Viceroy — the Marquis of Lorne — and 
also met with John A. MacDonald, then Canadian premier, and 
another Alexander Mackenzie, the Liberal ex-premier of Canada.” 
By contrast, Murdoch focused his efforts on visiting Highland 
settlements in Canada, explaining in the Highlander — in a subtle 
dig at Mackenzie — that he preferred ‘conveying a few pulsations of 
joy and gratitude to the humble occupants of the cottages away in 
our remote glens to pleasing or serving those who reign with pomp 
and folly in their castles’. 

At this time Mackenzie was more favourable to the concept of 
emigration than he was to be later. The report he published as a 
result of his trip was certainly critical of the way that the people 
of the Highlands were being treated as ‘less worthy of special 
encouragement at the hands of the present government than a 
horde of Russian Mennonites and Icelanders, who would as soon 
fight for the Queen...as they would for a man on the moon.” 
Once again, then, Mackenzie was using the patriotic language of 
the day in order to make a case for the special treatment of the 
Highland crofters. Murdoch, by contrast, would remain a critic 
of emigration as a solution to Highland problems throughout 
his life, and his criticism of Mackenzie must be seen in this light. 
Certainly, both this and other episodes highlight the tensions that 
existed between those on the same side of the land reform lobby, 
and should remind us that the radical reformers would often see 
their moderate counterparts as part of the very establishment they 
were critiquing. 
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Conclusion 


Alexander Mackenzie is often seen by historians as something of an 
ambiguous figure within the land reform movement. Sometimes 
described as a toady or a lackey to the crofter MP Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh, or as a less ideologically committed or sophisticated 
land reformer than John Murdoch, Mackenzie certainly had a 
distinct direction in which he wished the land reform movement 
to move. This was away from the influence of radicals — and 
particularly away from the violence associated with the land 
question in Ireland — and towards moderate reform within the 
system. Thus, many of his arguments in favour of land reform 
sought ways to justify government intervention in the region, and 
an appeal to the martial aptitude of the Highland people emerges 
as one common refrain in this regard. Such a view would certainly 
have put him at odds with his radical contemporaries. Similarly, 
it is perhaps unsurprising that his critics on either side of the 
land reform debate would see him as something of an insincere 
opportunist because of this charting of the middle ground. 

Although there might have been some merit in this criticism at 
certain points in his career, it cannot be doubted that Mackenzie 
was sincere in his beliefs, and in his desire for moderate reform. 
This can be seen in the role he played in various land reform 
organisations in the region, and particularly in the fact that he 
was asked by the people of Gairloch to represent them before the 
Napier Commission D 

All that remains, therefore, is to address the legacy of this crofter’s 
son from Gairloch. Despite the fact that Mackenzie’s place of 
birth was relatively untouched by the Clearances, the wider trends 
sweeping the Highland region did affect the people of his parish. 
Mackenzie’s life, therefore, must still be seen as a product of the 
economic and social circumstances experienced in the nineteenth- 
century Scottish Highlands. However, unlike the many thousands 
who would lose out as a result of clearance, Mackenzie can instead 
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be understood as a successful product of these events and their 
consequences. It is certainly clear that these trends left a lasting 
mark on Alexander. As we have seen he was an influential figure 
in the movement for land reform, even if the movement as it later 
developed moved away from his influence and viewpoint. Until 
his death in 1898 Mackenzie remained a passionate advocate of 
the crofter’s cause, later coming to the conclusion that a solution 
to Highland problems could be found by granting Home Rule to 
each of the constituent nations of Great Britain and Ireland.“ 

Whilst not as politically advanced as Murdoch or other 
Highland radicals, therefore, Mackenzie still contributed just as 
much to the cause of land reform. By popularising the crofters’ 
cause — especially in his hugely influential History of the Highland 
Clearances — Mackenzie brought the issue of Highland land reform 
to the wider British public, whilst the moderate goals of both 
himself and Fraser-Mackintosh helped to make the cause of reform 
palatable to those who might otherwise have been put off. Indeed, 
despite the political divide that land reform helped to engender in 
the Highlands, it was Mackenzie's ability to chart a non-partisan 
middle course that was most remembered by his contemporaries, 
with even the Northern Chronicle recognising this fact at the 
time of his death. Reflecting on Mackenzie’s life and career, the 
paper told its readers that: ‘If he struck out at evicting landlords 
and factors on the one hand, he resisted on the other the new 
class of professional politicians that wished to tie the Highland 
constituencies to the chariot wheels of one political party. “? 

The testaments left to his character prove a good way to end, 
and paint a picture of ‘a social, jovial, good-hearted man, full of 
interesting information, and, when not fighting on platforms or in 
press, one that always could make friends.’ Indeed, members of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness were asked as a body to turn out 
for the funeral of a man who had been made honorary chieftain 
in 1894, and members marched at the head of the procession 
to Tomnahurich Cemetery. Obituaries would further describe 


Mackenzie as: “Warm-hearted, impulsive, hospitable to the 
extreme degree, he was a typical Gael, proud of his countrymen’ 
achievements in the tented field or the sage senate ... a true, and 
a patriotic Highlander, who stood bravely by the people through 
the long years of their darkest gloom and their weariest struggle. ®” 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS: 
ON BEING A GAEL IN UN-GAEL PLACES 


DON MACLEOD 


16” January 2015 


In Explanation of My Title 


First of all, let me explain the title I have given this talk. ‘Eadar Da 
Shaoghal’ (‘Between Two Worlds’) is the title I gave to a series of 
stories from my boyhood. These were broadcast by the BBC last 
year — twice. 

When I thought about writing these stories, the title presented 
itself unbidden. (When I have a title, or a first line, Pm off and 
running.) What does it mean? Interestingly, I only ever thought 
about that as I began to think about what to say to you this 
evening. It just seemed to fit naturally as the over-arching concept 
for what I was writing. I think I have always thought of myself 
as being poised between the Gaelic world in which I was raised 
and the English world, without ever feeling excluded from either. 
I always knew, even as a child, that they were very different places. 
After all, I could only visit the English World in imagination — all 
my reading was in English — and that is the tarnished part of the 
legacy of the Ross & Cromarty Education Department to me and 
to many like me. And of course, the burden of what I have to say 
to you is a reflection on that situation I share with so many others, 
of moving between two worlds, two cultures and two languages. 
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About the Other Part of My Title: On Being a Gael in Un-Gael 
Places 


My ‘Mother Discipline’ is psychology — although much of what I 
have mulled over — and broadcast — in recent times is more about 
philosophy, history (particularly the history of ideas) and sociology. 

It is from my ‘Mother Discipline’ that the title comes. In 1973, 
the Psychologist David Rosenham published a paper called “On 
Being Sane in Insane Places”. He and his collaborators sent 3 men 
and 5 women to 12 separate mental hospitals in various States 
of the US. Each of these ‘pseudo patients’ complained of hearing 
voices. They were all admitted; all were judged to be mentally 
ill. The words they claimed to hear were not typical of auditory 
hallucinations, which often come in the form of commands, or 
suggestions, or a commentary on the person, or what is going on 
around them. They reported the voices as saying “boom, bang and 
thud”. 

Although none of them ever repeated any further claims to 
hearing voices and assured their doctors that they felt perfectly 
well, they were all — eventually — discharged “in remission” with 
psychoactive drugs to continue their treatment. The average length 
of stay was 19 days. 

One Hospital administration challenged him to send more. Out 
of 193 patients, seen during the ‘study’ period, 41 were suspected. 
Rosenham had not sent any! 

This paper became a highly significant rallying point for the Anti- 
Psychiatry Movement that was very topical from the 60s onwards 
and was probably at its height in the 70s, when I was a student. 
The point made over and over again, on the back of Rosenham’s 
work (and there were many other outpourings of a similar kind) 
was (and is) that psychiatric diagnosis is a pseudo-scientific social 
construct applied by a class of people known as ‘Psychiatrists’, to 
others; and that it is more accurately characterised as a method of 
applying a life-long social stigma, rather than as an aid to cure. 
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Whether that is too strong a statement is not a part of our topic 
here: but it could well do with an airing, in Gaelic, on ‘Program 
Choinnich’. We have discussed many much more esoteric topics 
over the years! 


When Allan Campbell spoke to me about coming to speak to 
you, a theme that emerged was my own enduring “Gael-ness” 
(whatever that may mean) despite passing the bulk of my life in very 
“Un-Gaelic” places. I left Lewis at 16 and never returned — except 
for the annual pilgrimage. I spent time as a musician, have done 
various menial jobs, spent 7 years in various Universities, worked 
with the Probation Service, in prisons, in Disaster Management, 
in Child Protection and in various roles in Social Care and Mental 
Health services. I ended up, of course, as a Manager — although I 
have (more or less) avoided entering the ubiquitous end-state of 
“Consultant”. My whole professional life has been conducted in 
England — and of course, in English. 

As Allan and I spoke and this theme emerged, the title of that 
celebrated paper popped into my head. I, also, have been sane in 
insane places: and I have been a Gael in many un-Gael places. 


On Being a Gael 


What is it, then, to be a Gael; and to remain a Gael in outlook, 
understanding and sensibility? 


Culture and Identity 


First of all, let us look at culture. We all have multiple cultural 
identities. Our self-conscious immersion in culture and 
cultural events, has recently been shown to be a good thing 
for our well-being. (A report was produced for the Scottish 
Government entitled: HEALTHY ATTENDANCE? THE 
IMPACT OF CULTURAL ENGAGEMENT AND SPORTS 
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PARTICIPATION ON HEALTH AND SATISFACTION 
WITH LIFE IN SCOTLAND.) Such participation was judged to 
be very beneficial; and if that is so, Gaels should have well-being 
in spades. We are Gaels, Scots, Britons, Europeans, Westerners, 
and Citizens of the World, to varying personal degrees; and each 
of these cultural identities can, is, and should be, celebrated in 
various ways. 

These cultural identities are also psychological identities. This 
is well described by Transactional Analysis, which is a therapeutic 
approach I have used with people. Briefly, it takes a dramaturgical 
view of human personality. We come into the world devoid 
of understanding and then learn the various scripts we have to 
master, by immersion — rather as do ‘method actors’. The first of 
these is the Family Script. We learn to play the part of ‘one of us’. 
In my own case, my first sensibilities were formed not only as a 
Gael, but as a Gael from a specific place: Kirkibost in Bernera; and 
I now realise that it was through the lens of that specific identity 
that I experienced and — to a significant degree — interpreted all 
my subsequent identities. Then, for most of us, as we move out 
into the world, we learn the school script and — crucially — the peer 
script. These three scripts in their dynamic inter-play gives us our 
Cultural Script. Who we are, what we are and where we fit in the 
world. 

BUT, I have come to realise that my own experience was 
different to the usual. I simply did not have a peer script. I grew 
up entirely surrounded by adults. Certainly, I went to school — but 
I have only vague memories of my schooldays, compared with the 
rich stock of memories from my home life. My family script did 
not become overwritten by the peer script. My peer interaction 
took place in the tiny interludes of ‘playtime’ and was not powerful 
enough to shape my attitudes or colour my experiences. 

It was not until we moved from Kirkibost to Leurbost, Lochs, 
where my paternal Grandparents lived, that I acquired a peer 
group. I was 8 years old and joined with great glee and enthusiasm, 


a group of boys, all considerably older than myself. But, even then, 
I returned to the family home in Bernera in every school holiday — 
and in-between times — as we continued to work the croft. Looking 
back, I really think I used to return to my pre-peer group persona 
in Bernera. Certainly, I was quite content in the company of adults 
— although I knew I would soon return to my new friends. 

I think that my early experience as a solitary child among 
adults and my periodic return, powerfully reinforced my primary 
identity, as it had developed within the family script. 


Identity is a journey, both chronologically and geographically. 
I began as an Island-Gael, secure in my Cultural Script and the 
Cultural Identity it conferred on me. I then became, in turn, an 
Island-Gael-Scot, an Island-Gael-Scot-Briton, and an Island-Gael- 
Scot-Briton-European; and my reading of Western philosophy 
and ideas made me a Westerner, while my modest travel across the 
world — and the influence of the mass-media — made me to some 
degree a citizen of the world. 

Through my lifes journey, as these identities were being 
discovered and formed, my Gael-ness sat on my shoulder, often 
almost ignored. There were many, many years when I didnt 
speak a word of Gaelic from one year’s end to the next. Once I 
married, there were the yearly pilgrimages home and the telephone 
conversations — many, even of these, were in English in the middle 
years. But what remained was that cultural lens, through which I 
could compare my experience with the ‘real life’ of my boyhood. 
Not that I was disappointed with the difference — I felt excited, 
pleased, privileged, with my new lives, as they unfolded — although 
there were down times also, as there are in every life. What it gave 
me was a reference point. ‘B’ eòlach do sheanair air’, was a feeling I 
often had when I found myself in circumstances far removed from 
those I grew up in — often I could hear my Mother’s voice saying 
it. [This loosely translates as an ironic, “Well was your Grandfather 
acquainted with it.”] 
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This made me conscious of the difference in others but not, 
usually, in myself. An incident that brought home to me the 
difference others might see in me was during my recruitment 
to the Probation Service. The decision had been taken by the 
then Home Secretary, Leon Britten, that the Service should be 
a Graduate-entry service. (Up until then, I was to learn, it had 
attracted large numbers of ex-servicemen and defrocked Priests.) 
What was required were ‘good’ graduates who could hold their 
own in the highest Courts, in front of august Judges, and with 
hot-shot Barristers and others. Recruitment of these new ‘high- 
flyers’ was done through the Home Office in London and I went 
to Queen Anne’s Gate, to be interviewed by one male and one 
female Probation Official, with a Civil Servant in attendance. It 
was a time of Black Alert, due to the Troubles and I had a ‘host’ out 
of whose eye-line I was not allowed. He sat at the door, ostensibly 
out of earshot. 

[Meanwhile Laura sat under the scrutiny of the Reception staff.] 

The interview seemed to be going well, as far as I could tell. 
Suddenly, the male Chair, looked at me sharply and said something 
like. “Mr MacLeod, you come from a remote part of Scotland with 
a culture very different to that to be found in the inner cities of 
England. Will you be able to understand people’s social context?” I 
should have been floored. A major aspect of the Probation Service 
task at that time was exactly to understand and present to the 
Courts, people's social context. Certainly, I was very familiar with 
a number of working-class English households. But these were all 
situated in one street in what I now know to be Salford — and, 
anyway, the residents spent most of their time in their local pub — 
the Rover’s Return. 

The reason I remember the question so clearly is probably that 
it struck home: he was right! I dont remember what I replied, but 
I must have come up with something vaguely convincing. I got 
the place. 
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With my entry to the Probation Service — and the two years of 
postgraduate study that it entailed — a journey that had begun as 
an undergraduate, continued and intensified: my understanding of 
myself as a psychological being and of class, politics and structural 
inequality. 

It is a profound comment on where I had come from, that I 
had no knowledge of these concepts. However, I had an able tutor: 
Laura was doing her degree in Sociology & Social Administration 
and she was well versed in them! 


Language 


I will now turn to language. Language above all else is the carrier of 
culture. To be sure, we absorb behavioural aspects of who we are. 
But the ‘script’ comes to us in large part, in language. 

I was born in Glasgow. My Father had left home at 15 to go to 
sea. He had ‘come ashore’ after the war. My maternal Grandfather 
died and there would have been little debate before my parents 
realised that it was my Father’s natural, unspoken, duty to go 
home. Marriage was not only to an individual, but to a family — 
and, indeed, to a clan, in the sense of the extended kinship. These 
cultural mores are so deeply embedded in the culture and in the 
language, that they don’t require to be spoken. That is because it 
is language that allows us to think. Without language we cannot 
think, or order, or make sense of the feelings and impressions that 
besiege us. That, in turn, means that all thought — all meaning — 
is shaped by language; and that is why some thoughts, ideas and 
prejudices come to us automatically — because they are carried in 
the linguistic milieu that surrounds us — while some thoughts and 
ideas are, literally, unthinkable. 


I arrived home in Kirkibost, Bernera, Lewis at the age of 4 as 
a bi-lingual. I went to school immediately. Gaelic became very 
firmly, my first language. It was the language of the home and of 
the community. English was the formal language of the school. 
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There was one pernicious aspect of the culture which seems 
to me to have been fundamental. We were an inferior culture; 
certainly inferior to the dominant English culture — and possibly 
to every other. The divide was a linguistic one. Everything that was 
good and desirable lay in the English-speaking world. We had to 
hide our primitive ways from English speakers. 

As I travelled farther and farther into the English world, having 
been gifted the high-flown ‘extended code’ of academic English 
by my University education and earning my living by expressing 
myself in that language, I lived fully in the English world and my 
Gaelic antecedents faded into the past. 

At University, I had learned a significant lesson. I found — to 
my surprise at first — that I was as intellectually able as anyone 
I came across. I do not mean that I was not impressed and even 
overawed by some individuals and their achievements. What I 
thought, loosely, was that I could possibly have done the same in 
their circumstances. (That leads me to a belief that I hold strongly: 
that ability is secondary to opportunity; and that is a fundamental 
characteristic of Capitalism within which competition, not 
recognised competence, is the driving force.) 

In my Gaelic community I had learnt by osmosis that no one was 
better than anyone else. In my new extended community, I came 
to the same conclusion and that has had its own repercussions. I 
have never taken rank or position seriously and that has displeased 
some I have had to deal with. 

Further, I actually became proud of my difference, my Gaelic 
culture, my unique language and the unique outlook it gave me. 

Then something happened that drew me back into my native 
culture with great suddenness and force. I was sitting in my office 
in a Prison, interviewing in depth a man accused of murder, when 
(against the usual protocol) there was a knock on my door. My 
Father had died. It was not unexpected. As we drove North, I knew 
I had a specific role as the eldest son and I explained some of what 
was expected to my wife — for example, women would not join the 
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cortege or go to the grave. In Leurbost, the looms stopped. The 
word went out around the villages of North Lochs and penetrated 
to my Father’s kinsmen in South Lochs. It also went to my Mother’s 
kin in Bernera. Contingents arrived for the watch-house services. 

After our long drive northwards, picking my Brother up on 
the way, we arrived with only a couple of hours to spare before 
the funeral. We were marshalled, almost without a word spoken. I 
walked at the head, with the bier behind me being borne in turns. 
Some 2-300 men followed my father’s coffin. When he was laid 
in the grave, Domhnall Chlappar — Rev. Donald Macauley — read 
one (of three) eulogies — mostly pointing out the futility of secular 
philosophy. This was for my benefit — he must have been reading 
some of my effusions somewhere. 

The point here, is that the culture and the language took over so 
powerfully that I was (quite willingly) overwhelmed. 

It isa matter of deep regret to me that many of the most important 
vestiges of the traditional Island funeral are disappearing, or have 
disappeared. 


Broadcasting 


Turning now to broadcasting. I had been doing a lot of television 
broadcasting — mostly for Granada TV in Manchester and other 
Independent TV franchises across England. I was asked if I was 
interested in opportunities in Scotland, which I took to mean more 
of the same — appearing in various programmes. To cut a long story 
short, I came to do the training then being newly offered in Gaelic 
broadcasting and went to work for a year and a bit at Grampian 
TV in Aberdeen. That was a revitalising experience. Although 
most of what I did was actually in English, my language came 
back — and with it, or so it seems, a revitalised consciousness of my 
cultural roots. For the first time, I ranged across the Gaidhealtachd 
itself. I have no doubt that proximity, engagement and language 
all went together. 
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I left that and returned to deepest England — to Kent — but my 
linguistic and cultural sensibilities had been re-awakened. I owe a 
great debt to BBC Radio nan Gaidheal — specifically to Program 
Choinnich — for inviting me to make hundreds of contributions 
over these past 20+ years. That has kept me engaged linguistically 
and culturally — and indeed, intellectually. 

And there is the physical tie. Gaels, after a life-time of ‘living 
away’, as we put it, are still bound to ‘home’ as if by an umbilicus. 
Not only can I show you the family houses in which I and my 
relatives grew up: I can take you to the house of my Great-Great- 
Grandfather in Bosta, Bernera. He had died before the exodus 
from there to Kirkibost in 1878; it was my Great-Grandfather 
(Dubh-Cheann) who settled in Kirkibost, where better land was 
to be had. I visit “Tobht’ Tharmoid Mhòir in Bosta every time I 
go home. 

It was during a trip to Athens and Turkey to record a series 
about the Ancient Greeks that the idea of a series of tales based on 
my childhood memories began to take shape. I had been immersed 
anyway in ancient philosophy and in the profound questions of 
identity and psychological outlook that I had encountered in the 
writings of the Ancients. It is far too big a subject to discuss here, 
but there is a quite remarkable similarity between the changes 
that took place in the Athenian psychological outlook over the 
course of the Golden 5" century BC — the Age of Pericles — and 
what happened over the course of the 20° Century in the Western 
World. From being the most successful democratic collective the 
world has ever seen, the Athenians travelled through hubris, war 
and natural disaster to the most extreme individualism. And we, 
from being the most successful Imperial power in history, travelled, 
from patriotism, through hubris, war and disaster to the most 
extreme individualism. 
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Gaelic Culture and Society 


And now to Gaelic culture and society. My deliberations on the 
Greeks, led me to reflect on my own experience. It seems obvious 
that the old crofting society was as close to a template of Socialism 
in a pure, naive sense, as any. (The term itself did not exist, of 
course, when that society was formed or evolved.) It was the 
absolute antithesis of Individualism. 

What we refer to today as Socialism embraces a number 
of ideologies that came into being specifically to combat the 
dehumanising tyranny of Capitalism, as that had been described in 
the Scottish Enlightenment by Adam Smith. (The Wealth of Nations 
is still one of the most succinct and accessible accounts of the 
system of trading and wealth generation we now call Capitalism.) 
Adam Ferguson, Smith’s close friend and a great thinker in his 
own right, pointed out the dangers of the Division of Labour — as 
did Smith himself. Ferguson’s great essay on the origins of civil 
society was read and commented on by Hagel, who transmitted 
Ferguson's ideas to Karl Marx. Marx based his notion of Alienation 
on Ferguson’s critique of the Division of Labour. Thus, did our 
own Gaelic-speaking polymath provide Marx with the very engine 
of his dialectic, the spur to Revolution. It gave us ‘Modernism’ and 
it changed the world forever. 

I began to look at my experience from the perspective of 
Socialism. What I found to my surprise and gratification, was that 
I had been born into a Utopia. 

The word was coined by Thomas Moore as a name for his 
imagined ideal society. Attempts at describing an ideal society has 
a long tradition, stretching back to Plato’s Republic and beyond, 
into the imagined ideal societies of myth. We tend to use the word 
‘utopian’ in a pejorative way nowadays — something that is ‘airy- 
fairy’, unrealistic. However, utopians in the Socialist tradition were 
deadly serious. What they set out to do was to actually create their 
imagined societies. 
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It is ironic—or is it perfectly logical perhaps (?) — that the land that 
produced the rationale for Capitalism and plunged its population 
into the excesses of the Industrial Revolution, also produced one 
of the great experiments in creating a socialist industrial utopia: 
Robert Owen’s New Lanark. What he found when he took over 
New Lanark was a population degraded by the brutality of the 
cotton mills. He described them thus: “Theft and the receipt of 
stolen goods was their trade, idleness and drunkenness their habit, 
falsehood and deception their garb ....” Owen believed deeply in 
what we would call ‘environmentalism’ — that the environment 
that people find themselves in, powerfully moulds their outlook, 
beliefs and behaviour. Some 16 years later he reflected that “... 
any community may by degrees be trained to live without idleness, 
without poverty, without crime and without punishment...” (For 
Owens thought see Morton, 1962.) Owen did manage to create 
something of a miracle in the residents of New Lanark. (This idea 
of perfection through the environment underwrote the creation of 
the New Town movement across the UK.) 

What struck me deeply was that Owen was striving to recreate 
the kind of community I had experienced at first hand as a 
youngster — particularly in Kirkibost, Bernera. Put briefly, there 
was only one class. (The Minister, Doctor and Schoolmaster were 
mere add-ons and the Landlord was a distant abstraction.) People 
were equal. There was no real money economy (although what 
came in through the Old Age Pension was useful for trading 
outside.) The notion of ownership rested on use. We had a horse, 
as did a few other families. But anyone who wanted it could have 
had the horse to plough or cart. Indeed, I suspect that we would 
have moved our own plans to facilitate such a request. My point 
here is that we genuinely did live in a collective which really did, 
as Owen wished for his ideal community, “... live without idleness, 
without poverty, without crime and without punishment ....” 
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Legacy 


The legacy of that to me is the deep natural conviction that it 
is ‘normal’ / ‘natural’ / ‘proper’ (or something like that) to live 
that way; and that departures from it are somehow ‘unnatural’ or 
‘wrong’ in some sense. I must be some sort of a ‘natural’ socialist, 
perhaps. This does NOT mean that I reject progress — even 
Capitalist progress! 

Let me expand on that: it has been a remarkable feature of my 
life — and of many others here — that the attempt made in the 
UK to remedy the blight of Capitalism — compounded by two 
devastating wars — was our brand of “Welfare Capitalism’ which 
gave me a free education, supported me in unemployment, 
safeguarded my health and gave me a share in a collective wealth 
unparalleled before or since. It isa matter of bitter regret to me that 
I have been witness over the past three decades to its progressive 
dismantlement — by its very beneficiaries, the ‘baby-boomer 
generation. My deep conviction is that we need to replace it, in 
some form. 


Tribalism 


I want now to say something about Tribalism. Adam Ferguson 
rejected the idea of the State of Nature, as described by Thomas 
Hobbs, where every man was against every other, before some 
superordinate power subjected them to the rule of Law — Hobbs 
favoured a King for this. His famous characterisation of the State 
of Nature, as he imagined it, was that life was “solitary, nasty, 
brutish and short”. 

Ferguson also rejected the competing idea of the idealised 
‘noble savage, of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose perfection was 
ruined by the rise of ‘society’. “Man is born free but everywhere 
he is in chains.” declared Rousseau. These were the two competing 
accounts, at that time, of the “Conjectural History’, as the Literati 
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of the Scottish Enlightenment called it, of pre-historic social 
development. 

Ferguson pointed out that all the evidence available showed 
that man had always lived in “Troops, as he called it. Indeed, 
it is clear that people everywhere have a strong desire to live in 
groups — and to belong to these groups. This is the tendency I refer 
to as “Tribalism’. It is a good and liberating thing to belong to a 
Tribe with a strong identity. To the Tribe of Gaels, of Lawyers, of 
Accountants, of Doctors, of Nurses, of Teachers. 

The point here is that as children we learn the cultural scripts that 
surround us; as adults we learn Tribal scripts. In today’s complex 
world most of us belong to a complex of tribes, with stronger or 
weaker allegiances, depending on time, place and circumstance. 
For Example, until I retired I was a committed member of the 
tribe of Mental Health workers — specifically those that do not 
deliver physical medicine — the therapists and social workers 
whose remit it is to provide social and psychological elements of 
care to the mentally ill. I was a leader — an elder — in that tribe, 
developing policies and guidance within the complex web of Law 
which surrounds that endeavour and seeking to reach out to the 
Tribe of Medical Mental Health workers, themselves a powerful 
and exclusive Tribe. Today, some years on, I feel no allegiance 
whatsoever to that tribe: it is gone, in the past. 

For a period, I threw my lot in with the Tribe of Broadcasters 
and that waned when I turned my back on full-time work in that 
industry — but I still maintain some allegiance, because I continue 
to broadcast, albeit on a part-time, free-lance basis. 

Note that all Tribes have a language or a jargon that helps them 
to communicate with and recognise other members of the Tribe. 
The Tribe of Gaels has its own complete language: and that is a 
very, very strong glue. 

To belong to a Tribe is invigorating and useful. You have 
automatic ‘kinship’ with its members. You have things in common 
— not least a shared language. You have things to discuss. You may 
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be of mutual benefit to each other. Etc., etc. Some Tribes may feel 
themselves besieged by ‘outsiders’ that do not really understand 
the mores of the tribe — and that drives the members even closer 
together; and in many (perhaps in most) Tribes, members’ loyalty 
will be put to the test. 

An example from my own experience. When I qualified as a 
Probation Officer, I joined the Cheshire Probation Service. I was 
immediately sent to work in a Prison. (I will not be more specific; 
Tm bound by the Official Secrets Act.) This was a highly unusual 
first post — secondments into prison at that time required at least 
three years field experience. Why this was waived in my case seems 
to have been due to my academic background. I spent a fascinating 
three years as the Probation presence on a Wing and particularly 
on the Hospital, where I did initial profiling of all men facing 
possible Life Sentences. 

One day I was doing the rounds (on this occasion, the 
psychiatrist who would normally have been with me was missing) 
when I came across a stand-off between a floridly mentally ill man 
and a number of Hospital Prison Officers. They were attempting 
to move him from a standard cell to a Strip Cell (and note that the 
Home Office asserts that these no longer exist) for his own safety. 
He was an enormous individual, with the indiscriminate strength 
of someone out of touch with reality. Even using three-person 
restraint techniques, they were getting nowhere. 

The situation was brought to an end by a particular Prison 
Officer. He stepped quickly into the cell and delivered a single 
blow to the prisoner which caused so much pain that he was 
distracted and easily bundled off. 

I was faced with a dilemma. Could such an assault be justified? 
I came to the conclusion that it could not. After all, the rhetoric 
was that prisoners should be deprived of their freedom, but that 
all their civil liberties should be preserved as for any other citizen. 
I went to discuss the matter with my Senior Probation Officer. 
He put up the argument that it could be justified. I would not be 
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persuaded. 

He reminded me that he had no power or right to prevent me 
bringing the incident to the notice of the authorities and that a 
mechanism existed for just that purpose. (In those days, Probation 
Officers in England & Wales were independent practitioners, 
answerable only to the Courts and the local Magistrates Committee. 
The management structure that had grown up, was there as a 
supportive, organising mechanism, not as a command structure.) I 
would have to speak to my Assistant Chief Probation Officer who 
had a direct line to the Home Office and then an official from the 
Home Office would contact me to take things further. “But,” he 
said. “We might as well withdraw from this Prison. The Prison 
Officers will make our job impossible.” Prison Officers were (and I 
have no doubt) an extremely powerful and exclusive Tribe. 

Of course, I didnt proceed. I deployed a Utilitarian “greatest 
good of the greatest number” reasoning. But I felt compromised. 
Thus was I bound even closer to the Tribe of Probation Officers; 
and this was in a Tribe within which being absolutely as straight as 
a die, was the highest mark of fitness for office. As time went on 
and my experience mounted, I began to realise that I was beginning 
to accept as routine, things I would once have been surprised by. 

I suspect that all tribes have traditions and barely spoken rules 
about what can be ignored for the good of the tribe. Hence the 
strange ‘understanding’ among politicians that fiddling expenses 
was OK because they had missed out on salary increases. Or 
among Investment Bankers that it is OK to commit fraud in the 
name of making profit — that, after all, is the point of everything 
they do, every day. It is also a comment on our tacit acceptance 
that such internal ‘rules’ exist, that the public outcry has been so 
muted and that there have been so few prosecutions of what are, 
by any other standard, crimes. 

My allegiance to the Tribe of Probation Officers was weakened 
by my growing realisation that much of what we did was going 
through the motions. Our presence in Courts did have an impact 
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on sentencing — but in our stated principal role of reforming 
offenders we seemed to me to be completely ineffective. I left to 
work in Disaster Psychology, where there was no Tribe to join; 
indeed, what I set about was the creation of my own tribe, but 
that’s another story. 

Of all the many identities that I have had and of the many I still 
inhabit, the most important and enduring have been ‘Psychologist’ 
in my professional life and “Gael’ in my personal life. 

The Gael in me has enabled me to resist being sucked into the 
uncritical membership of any tribe. I have always been appalled 
by the casual wrong-doings I have seen in the many tribes I have 
encountered. I believe that what has sustained me in that has been 
my first and fundamental identity as a Gael and the distinctive lens 
that has given me through which to view the world. 
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A HANDFUL OF JOHN MACLEODS 
REV DR RODERICK MACLEOD 


27” February 2015 


Soon after I came to live in Mid Argyll in 1985, I was present 
at a funeral service in Lochgilphead parish church. After the 
service someone approached me and asked, “Do you know Murdo 
MacLeod from Harris?” 

I replied that I knew ten Murdo MacLeods from Harris. 

Now, if instead I had been asked the question, “Do you know 
John MacLeod from Harris or Lewis or Skye?”, again I would have 
to admit that I know or have known any number of men from the 
islands with that name. 

I remember being in Inverness railway station many years ago. 
I was wearing a MacLeod tartan scarf. An elderly gentleman with 
a slight American accent approached me. He said he recognised 
the tartan. He was originally from Manchester but had spent 
much of his life in the United States. He said that seeing the tartan 
reminded him of the day when he was called up for army service. 
The sergeant was reading out the names of the new recruits. 
Maclood, he said. No one moved. The sergeant looked down again 
at the list. Macleeod, he shouted. Nothing happened. He looked at 
the name again and said, MacLeod. Having got the name right, one 
of the new recruits stepped forward. 

The members of the clan MacLeod whom I am highlighting 
tonight were all genuine, and certainly would not have answered 
to Maclood or Macleeod. 

In this talk I thought I would reflect on some of the John 
MacLeods I have got to know over the years. A number of them I 
was privileged to know personally. Others I have met only on the 
pages of history, but to them also I feel I have got fairly close. In 
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one way or another, the different John MacLeods, whatever my 
degree of acquaintanceship with them, have left their mark on my 
life and on my thinking. 

When I was a student in Edinburgh my first landlord was a 
Welshman who was an enthusiastic supporter of Hibernian 
football club. When Hibs were playing at home we would head for 
Easter Road, usually walking back from the game in the company 
of hundreds of others. 

One of the star players in the Hibs team at that time was a fast 
skilful winger called John M. MacLeod, or Johny MacLeod, as he 
was usually known. His full name is John Murdoch MacLeod, a 
good island name, I thought, although I have never discovered 
where his people came from. 

Johny MacLeod was born in Edinburgh and played for Hibs 
from 1957 to 1961. He was transferred to Arsenal and later 
played for Aston Villa. After playing for some time in Belgium, 
he returned to Scotland to finish his career with Raith Rovers and 
finally with Newtongrange Star. 

Johny Macleod was at the height of his playing career when he 
was with Hibs. He earned four international caps for Scotland, all 
in the one year, 1961, against England, Czechoslovakia and twice 
against Eire. 

Scotland had very mixed fortunes that year. They lost 4-0 to 
Czechoslovakia in Bratislava. 1961 was the year of the humiliating 
defeat 9-3 to England when Johny MacLeod was in the Scottish 
team before a crowd of over 97,000 at Wembley Stadium. Even 
having Denis Law in the team did not prevent the Scots being 
outclassed. I seem to remember being in a group of students who 
were crowded round a radio, or a wireless as we called it then, on 
the upper deck of the Lochmor, listening with increasing disbelief 
as more and more goals ended up in the Scottish net. 

The Scottish goalkeeper on that disastrous day was the 
unfortunate Frank Haffey of Celtic. The only other cap he won 
was against England the year before. That year Scotland earned a 
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respectable 1-1 draw at Hampden. But Haffey was never capped 
for Scotland again after the 9-3 defeat. He emigrated to Australia, 
but I dont know whether that had any connection with what 
happened at Wembley in 1961. 

There is a rather unkind apocryphal story about Frank Haffey 
approaching the Celtic manager during the week after the 
international asking for a pay rise. The manager wrote out a cheque 
for a hundred pounds and gave it to the keeper. After Haffey had 
left the manager's office, another of the players said to the manager 
that he must be mad. Never mind, said the manager, hell have 
dropped it before he gets to the end of the corridor. 

But Scotland won the two games they played against the Irish 
Republic quite decisively, games in which Johny MacLeod played, 
4-1 in Glasgow and 3-0 away from home. 

New Year’s day 1919 is remembered as the blackest, most tragic 
day in the history of the island of Lewis. The ship, the Jolaire, 
carrying almost three hundred servicemen who had come through 
the horrors of the First World War hit the treacherous rocks, the 
Beasts of Holm, at the entrance to Stornoway harbour. 

Some 281 servicemen lost their lives in that terrible tragedy. 
174 of them were Lewismen and seven were from Harris. Every 
day for nineteen years I used to pass the war memorial on the 
island of Berneray. It contains the names of the two young men 
from the island who were drowned in the Jodaire disaster. One was 
Donald Paterson, who was just eighteen, and Norman MacKillop, 
who was nineteen. 

One brave man swam ashore with a rope from the Jolaire and 
was able to save the lives of some sixteen men. 

The man who carried out that act of tremendous courage was 
another John MacLeod, John Finlay MacLeod, a native of Ness in 
the north of Lewis. That was the parish where my father was born, 
although he and my mother had made their home in North Uist 
long before I was born. 
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One day in the 1950s, out of the blue, my father decided to visit 
his native parish, having not been there for some sixteen years, as 
I remember. He took me with him on that trip, at a time when 
travel between the islands was not as straight-forward as it is today. 
I remember that we hired a boat to take us to Rodel in the south 
of Harris and from there we travelled by bus to Stornoway and 
then to Ness. 

On our trip to Ness my father decided to visit some of his old 
friends. One of them was John MacLeod, the hero of the Jolaire 
tragedy. He was a boat-builder and we visited his yard at Port of 
Ness. It was only later in life that I realised just how special that 
John MacLeod I had met that day was. 

Mention of the Jo/aire brings me to another John MacLeod who 
became a great friend and was an influence for good on my life and 
the life of many others. 

One of those who perished when the Jolaire struck the rocks 
was Norman MacLeod of Arnol in Lewis. He was thirty-six. A 
fortnight after that tragic event his son John was born. 

John MacLeod, the son of Norman, became a minister, serving 
in Canada and Scotland. As a result of an administrative error, he 
was called up for service during the Second World War and served 
as a telegraphist in the Royal Navy. As a divinity student he would 
have been exempt from war service. 

After serving in the war John MacLeod completed his academic 
studies. He served for some time as a chaplain in the Royal Navy, 
but he resigned in 1948 to take up an appointment with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. His naval chaplain’s uniform is 
preserved in the War and Peace museum in Oban. A clerical collar 
was needed to complete the uniform, so I was happy to provide 
one of mine. 

In 1961 John returned to Scotland from Canada and was 
inducted as minister of St. Paul’s Newington church in Edinburgh. 
In my last year as a divinity student I got to know him well when 
I attended services in his church in Newington. John was always 
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an encouragement to Gaelic-speakers who were studying for the 
ministry. In 1967 he was transferred to Kilmore and Kilbride Oban 
Old church where he remained until his retirement in 1983. After 
retirement he still conducted the monthly Gaelic service in Oban, 
a duty which I took over from him following his death in 1995. 

John MacLeod was a fine preacher in Gaelic and English. Some 
of his inspiring Gaelic sermons are preserved in the archives of the 
BBC and are still broadcast from time to time. It is always good to 
hear his quiet warm voice again when the services are repeated on 
Radio nan Gaidheal. 

John MacLeod of Arnol and Oban was a man of many talents. 
He was an accomplished poet. John had a special partnership with 
musician Eric Spence. John wrote the words and Eric composed 
the tunes which fit the poetry so well. 

My own favourite song of John’s is Nam aonar le mo smaointean, 
The Falklands Lament. He wrote it when a young soldier from 
Oban, Gordon MacPherson, lost his life during the Falklands 
conflict. In that very moving poem John imagines the feelings of 
young Gordon’s mother as they laid her son to rest in Pennyfuir 
cemetery. Whenever I am in that cemetery if I stand at the grave 
of Gordon MacPherson from there I can see the stone marking the 
last resting place of Rev. John MacLeod and his dear wife, Dolena. 

The BBC ran a poll to discover what was the favourite Gaelic 
song of all time. John’s Nam aonar le mo smaointean came second. 
Top of the poll was Dòmhnall Ruadh Chorina’s fine song from 
the First World War, An Fala Bhan. I have to confess that although 
the young lady who inspired An Eala Bhan was, like myself, a 
MacLeod and was from my native village of Lochmaddy, that it 
was John’s song rather than Dòmhnall Ruadh’s that got my vote. 

It is not easy to translate poetry from one language to another. 
In fact, the great American poet, Robert Frost, defined poetry as 
that which is lost in translation. But John MacLeod had a natural 
flair for translation. With his compositions sometimes it is difficult 
to tell whether the poem is an original or a translation. 
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John’s hymn translations are as singable in Gaelic as they are in 
English. He produced excellent versions of popular hymns like The 
Old Rugged Cross and Amazing Grace. 

John MacLeod told me the story behind how he came to translate 
Amazing Grace. John and Rev. Ewen MacLean of Edinburgh and 
I sometimes played tricks on each other. One night John in his 
Oban manse got a telephone call. The voice at the other end said it 
was Alasdair Gillies, and he asked if John could translate the words 
of Amazing Grace into Gaelic for him. Suspecting that I was the 
person at the other end of the line pulling a fast one, John asked 
the caller if he could sing the English words just to remind him. 
He realised that it was indeed Alasdair Gillies who was calling and 
the translation duly appeared. He thought that I might be able to 
imitate the singer’s speaking voice but not his singing voice. In fact, 
although I say it myself, I do quite a good take-off of Alasdair’s very 
fine singing voice. 

John MacLeod had a great sense of humour and sense of fun. 
He used to tell the story about something that happened when he 
had come back from Canada. In Stornoway one day he met an old 
man from Arnol whom he had known when he was young. They 
spoke for a while, and as they were parting, the other man said, 
I always knew you would do well. But whatever happened to your 
brother John? He pointed to himself and said, Im my brother John. 

When he was minister in Oban, John used to conduct three 
services on most Sundays. On one Sunday in the month he had 
five services, which I suppose was when he went to the island of 
Kerrera. But there was one Sunday in the month when he only had 
two services and John used to recall that on that particular Sunday 
one of his elders would say, [ts your day off today. 

When John MacLeod was one of the ministers in Oban, 
if someone died who did not have a church connection the 
undertakers invariably approached him to conduct the funeral 
service. John used to say about the person who had died, He was 
not a member of my church, but my church is the one he didnt go to. 
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So far we have been thinking about John MacLeods whom I 
had met or seen. 

Now we turn to men called John MacLeods of whom I have 
read. Again most of the John MacLeods 1 am going to talk about 
were ministers. 

One John MacLeod whom I first came across in written sources 
was the talented and scholarly minister of the parish of Harris in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century and into the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

From 1773 to 1779 this particular John MacLeod, a native of 
Skye, served as minister in Benbecula, which was a Royal Bounty 
mission station. In 1779 he moved north to become minister of 
the parish of Harris. He remained in Harris until 1806 when he 
moved to Kilmodan in Argyll. After a short ministry in Argyll he 
was transferred to a charge in Kilmarnock in 1809. 

It was during his twenty-seven year ministry in Harris that I first 
met this Rev. John MacLeod when I was doing research into the 
history of the Church in the Western Isles during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

In 1795 when he was still minister of Harris, John MacLeod 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of Divinity by the university of 
Aberdeen, no doubt in recognition of his scholarship. 

Rev. John MacLeod compiled the very full Old Statistical 
Account for the parish of Harris which gives us a very useful 
description of what island life was like at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Sir John Sinclair had written to all the parish ministers in 
Scotland asking for a description of the condition of their parish. 
In 1792 John MacLeod compiled his most informative account of 
the parish of Harris. 

At that time the islands of Berneray, Pabbay, Ensay and Killegray 
were included within the bounds of the ecclesiastical parish of 
Harris. Technically St. Kilda was part of the parish of Harris, but it 
had its own resident pastor. The minister of Harris was required to 
visit Pabbay every quarter, and John MacLeod told how one of his 
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predecessors had been storm-bound on the island for seven weeks, 
to quote, to the great detriment of the rest of his parochial charge. 

In the minutes of the Presbytery of Uist I came across a 
statistical report which John MacLeod had compiled about Harris. 
It is a meticulous piece of work which must have involved a lot of 
research. It is an unique insight into the life of the people of Harris 
in 1800. 

At that time Dr MacLeod reported that there were 1385 males 
and 1587 females in the parish, a population just short of 3000. 
‘There were only 63 people who were over the age of eighty. At the 
2011 census there were just short of 2000 people in Harris, but I 
would think that there are a lot more than 63 inhabitants who are 
over eighty as was the case two centuries ago. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century there were 546 families living in the parish, 
an average of about five and a half per household, a much higher 
average than nowadays. 

Out of a population of 3000 in Harris in 1800 only 156 could 
read or write, and the same was true of other island parishes as 
well. The only schools on the island were the parish school, and 
two schools operated by the SSPCK, one a school for females. The 
SSPCK engaged Rev. Dr John MacLeod of Harris to inspect their 
schools in the islands. 

The statistics compiled by Rev. John MacLeod of Harris for the 
Presbytery of Uist give us a valuable picture of the kind of society 
that existed on the island two hundred years ago. 

There were ten principal tacksmen in the parish, fir baile in 
Gaelic, with a further 33 described as smaller tenants. There were 
306 subtenants. There were also 34 of what are called scalag’s 
families. 45 men are called simple man-servants and there were 
105 women servants. 

Was there poverty on the island? MacLeod says that there were 
a hundred paupers. There were said to be 43 families of the poor. 

Nine of the population are designated as being blind, three were 
dumb and eighteen were cripples. Seven were said to be idiots and 
there were three lunatics. 
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Dr MacLeod reckoned that there were 86 families without lands 
who were fit to occupy them. 34 families are described as artificer 
families subsisting on manual industry. 

The minister discovered, as one would expect, that by far 
the most common surname in Harris at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was MacLeod. There were 653 members 
of the clan MacLeod in Harris at the time. MacDonalds and 
Morrisons, with 352 and 349 respectively, were the next clans in 
terms of population. There were 144 Campbells. Other surnames 
were MacLennan, MacKay, MacAskill, MacAulay, MacKinnon, 
MacLean, Martin and MacKenzie, names we still associate with 
native-born Harris people. One unusual name appears in the list — 
McSurgeon, which Rev. William Matheson suggested to me must 
be an English version of Mac an Leigh, which is usually anglicised 
as MacLeay, a surname still in use in Lewis. 

I found it interesting to note from Rev. John MacLeod’s survey 
that surnames as we know them must be in use in the islands at 
that time. Reading cases which came before island Presbyteries a 
couple of generations previously one witness would be described as 
Donald MacDonald, but the next witness might be introduced by 
their patronymic as Dòmhnall mac lain ic Thormoid, pointing to a 
time of transition between the traditional way of naming someone 
and the modern surname. 

The traditional patronymic was much clearer than the anglicised 
surname. In her introduction to one of her recent books on 
the place-names of Raasay and the stories connected with them 
Rebecca S. MacKay makes this comment: Genealogy information 
recorded in English can at times be very confusing for those seeking 
information, it can be difficult to work out which “John MacLeod” is 
being referred to. If I had introduced myself tonight as Ruairidh mac 
Thormoid, mhic Dhòmhnaill, mhic Uilleim Ruaidh there would be 
no danger in thinking that you might be going to be addressed by 
Roddy MacLeod, the champion piper, or Roddy John MacLeod, 
the High Court judge. I once got a cheque from the BBC for £12 
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for taking part in a discussion on the common cold. I was rather 
bemused until I realised that the fee should have gone to Dr Roddy 
MacLeod who at the time was the doctor in Ballachulish. 

Rev. John MacLeod also counted the number of different 
professions and trades there were in Harris at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There were nine men in the category of clergy, 
schoolmasters and catechists. There were, 76 weavers (male and 
female), 31 tailors, 22 house and boat-builders, four coopers, seven 
blacksmiths, two shoemakers and one mason. Thirty men were 
described as seafaring people and there were 68 schoolboys and 
girls. There were two companies of volunteers, 132 men in total. 

In 1799 Rev. John MacLeod of Harris was Moderator of the 
Synod of Glenelg. The members of the Synod were so impressed 
by his address that they decided that it should be published in 
printed form. The title of the sermon was Caution Against the 
Philosophy of the Times. I cannot imagine John MacLeod preaching 
on such a profound subject to his ordinary Sunday congregation 
in Harris. In any case, in Scarista he would be preaching in Gaelic 
not English. 

But his audience that day in 1799 consisted of his fellow 
ministers and elders from the parishes within the Synod. I have 
a copy of the printed sermon, and if preached as published, the 
sermon would have taken well over an hour to deliver. I hope I'll 
prove tonight that not all MacLeod ministers are quite as long- 
winded as Rev. Dr MacLeod of Harris was at the opening of the 
Synod of Glenelg in 1799. 

The opening sentence in Dr MacLeod’s sermon to the Synod 
gives us an indication of the scholarly subject on which he was 
preaching and also of the elegance of the language he used 
throughout his address: Philosophy and Theology are twin sisters, 
whose birth may be dated at the creation of intellectual nature, and 
whose mutual object is to enable man, by knowledge and wisdom. 

One of the great ministerial families in the Church of Scotland 
were the MacLeods of Morvern, the MacLeods of Fuinary, 
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descended from Gobha Shuardail from Skye. Over the generations 
that family has given over four hundred years of ministry to the 
Church of Scotland, including nearer our own time, Rev. Dr 
George E MacLeod, the founder of the [ona Community. That 
was just the immediate family, but there were also first cousins, 
like Rev. Roderick MacLeod, Maighistir Ruairidh, in Skye, and 
Rev. Norman MacLeod, Maighistir Tormod, in North Uist, both of 
whom came to the fore at the time of the Disruption of 1843, who 
were also connected with that famous ministerial family. 

In the second generation of the Morvern dynasty of ministers 
was Rev. John MacLeod, a brother of Norman, Caraid nan 
Gàidheal, the great Gaelic prose-writer, minister of St. Columba’s 
church in Glasgow, someone who did so much to help fellow- 
Highlanders affected by the potato blight and the failure of other 
crops in the 1840s. 

John MacLeod spent his entire ministry in Morvern, and 
between them, he and his father served the parish for a total of 107 
years. At that time, unlike today, it was not unusual for a minister 
to serve only one parish and for a son to follow his father. 

For example, there is the MacKinnon family in Strath in Skye. 
Rev. Donald MacKinnon became minister of Strath in 1779. 
When he died in 1831 at the age of 96, he was succeeded by his 
son John, who since 1825, when his father was 90, had acted as 
his colleague and successor. In 1856 Rev. John was succeeded by 
his son, Donald, who died in 1888. A cottage hospital was erected 
in his memory in Broadford, with the name “Dr Mackinnon 
Memorial Hospital.” So that means that from 1779 to 1888 the 
parish of Strath was served by grandfather, father and son. 

Rev. John MacLeod of Morvern had a son, also called John, 
who became minister of Govan and was a prominent figure in the 
Church of Scotland in his day. He was one of the founders of the 
Scottish Church Society. 

Among other prominent churchmen I could also have included 
Principal John MacLeod, whose writings on Highland church 
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history I have always found most useful. Professor G. N. M. Collins 
wrote his biography in 1951, and Jeff MacLeod has spoken very 
eloquently to the Society about his grandfather’s life and work. 

There were other John MacLeods, especially ministers, whom I 
could have included tonight, but the handful might have become 
a very large number. I could, for instance, have mentioned John 
MacLeod of Skye, who sailed with Highland emigrants to Georgia 
in America in 1735. His name is still revered in Georgia for having 
established the first Presbyterian congregation in Savannah. 

Among my handful of John MacLeods I might also have slipped 
in the prominent politician Iain Norman Macleod, as I suppose, at 
a stretch, we could call him a John MacLeod as well. 

Iain MacLeod served as Colonial Secretary and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and had he not died prematurely at the age of 57, 
it was predicted he would one day have become Prime Minister. 

Tain Macleod was proud of his island background. Both his 
parents were Gaelic speakers from Lewis, and although Iain was 
brought up in Yorkshire where his father was a doctor, the island of 
Lewis clearly meant much to him. The family had a holiday home 
in Scaliscro in Lewis so Iain Macleod got to know and love the 
island of his ancestors. As a teenager he spent most of the summer 
holidays in Lewis. It was said of him that he thought of himself 
as Scottish, except in the cricket season when he considered himself a 
Yorkshireman. Iain Macleod stood unsuccessfully as Conservative 
candidate for the Western Isles at the 1945 General Election, when 
he was on leave from the army. 

Like one of the John MacLeods I mentioned earlier, Iain 
Macleod was no mean poet. At the beginning of the Second 
World War, as his thoughts turned to his beloved islands, he wrote 
a romantic little poem which he called Tir-an-Og, but which I'll 
call Tir nan Og. 
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There’ an isle beyond the sunset in the Western main, 
Where the dead are done with dying and are young again, 
And the sun streams softy downwards like an endless rain, 
In Tir-an-Og. 


There they live, the lovely women and the bravest of the men, 
There the chiefs of Siol Torquil go out to war again, 

And the pipes of the MacCrimmons are waiting in the glen, 
In Tir-an-Og. 


There the sands go dancing downwards to meet the shining sea, 
There the great hills rear triumphant heads disdainfully and free, 
And all my dreams are haunted and are ever calling me 

To Tir-an-Og. 


I decided to translate Iain Macleod’s little poem into Gaelic, the 
language of his ancestors, and that might be a suitable point on 
which to conclude. 


Tha eilean ann nas fhaid an iar na laighe-gréin sa chuan, 
Far bheil na mairbh cur cùil ri bas $ iad ògail mar bu dual, 
S tha ghrian gu sèimh a deàrrsadh mar fhrasan uisge buan, 
An Tìr nan Òg. 


Sin far a bheil an dachaigh, mnathan àlainn is fir threun, 
Far bheil ceannardan Sìol Torcuil a cogadh mar an cèin, 
S tha pìoban Chloinn MhicCruimein anns a ghleann gan 
cur an gleus, 

An Tìr nan Òg. 


An sin tha ghainmheach alainn a danns gu soills a chuain, 
An sin tha beanntan mòra togail cheann le saors is uaill, 
Tha iad a tathaich m aislingean 5 gam thàladh uair is uair 
Gu Tìr nan Òg. 
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Introduction 


How many people have looked at a map of the Highlands and 
been intrigued and yet felt excluded by the wealth of the place- 
names recorded? Most people can neither understand nor 
pronounce the unfamiliar combinations of letters and syllables of 
the language. They might consult a Gaelic dictionary or Ordnance 
Surveys comprehensive Guide to Gaelic origins of place names in 
Britain (Ordnance Survey 2005). Then they are drawn into the 
extensive alphabetical glossaries provided. Little may remain for 
long in the memory. Perhaps they have no framework, which can 
organise this new Gaelic vocabulary. Perhaps short-term memory 
evaporates because there is little chance to apply and reinforce 
knowledge. There are, after all, few opportunities to practise the 
language on the Highland mainland. Given the history of Gaelic, 
many native speakers are hesitant to converse with strangers, in 
what has sometimes become a private means of communication. 
Ordnance Survey (OS) maps may be the sole contact non-speakers 
have with the language. 

This can happen when we use any one of the 46 of the 72 
Scottish 1:50,000 scale OS Landranger maps, which together 
cover the area where Gaelic was spoken until the late nineteenth 
century, known as the Gaidhealtachd. On these sheets most place- 
names are recorded in a reasonably correct and contemporary 
spelling with a recognisable and fairly consistent grammar. They 
are easy to translate without recourse to complex research. 
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This paper aims to build a framework for organising such 
knowledge, which should help a better recall of Gaelic place- 
names. The reader will learn about diverse aspects of place and 
how these have been recorded, through a deeper understanding 
of a language specific to the landscape of the Scottish Highlands 
and unique in its perception of that landscape. Landscape becomes 
more legible through an appreciation of Gaelic place-names. 

Name elements and qualifying adjectives, which are common 
to many features, are organised into types. Categories include: the 
physical, the biological, the visual and the cultural. Knowledge of 
other name types, like those associated with agriculture, settlement 
and history, will encourage a more connected understanding of 
Highland landscape and culture than what can be learned from 
place-name inventories alone. Categories also cover areas of 
specific interest to hill-walkers, sailors, anglers, botanists and 
ornithologists, which will enrich their understanding of the 
landscape and appreciation of place. Instead of merely denoting a 
place, the aim is to connote a name with its meaning in the context 
of the specific landscape to which it applies. 

The paper will explore the following questions. Why are place- 
name distributions often uneven for no apparent geographical 
reason? What happens to place-names at the edge of their cultural 
range? Why is the Gaelic vocabulary of place so different to 
English or Scots? How can Gaelic generic place words be related 
to geographical terms? What kind of landscape do Gaelic names 
portray? What kind of plants and animals were present when 
the landscape was named? What might be the reasons why 
certain words are preferred in naming? When there are no exact 
translations, how can we understand meanings? How have poets 
and songwriters used place-names in the Highland landscape? 
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Place-name Classifications — Layers in the Landscape 


In the early 20th century, OS published a brief booklet on the 
most common Gaelic words used on one inch to the mile maps. 
The current guide is much larger in scope, and comprises 36 pages 
of alphabetically listed names, with definitive examples and grid 
references. As one of the authors of the guide states elsewhere: 

We have become such slaves to the alphabet that we frequently forget 
its very nature of mere convenience, and tend to look upon its sequence 

. as something which ... classifies or categorises beyond the order 
which it imposes ... Indeed this seemingly convenient tool is the enemy 
of all classification. (Nicolaisen 2001, 2) 

With this in mind, an expanded version of the “Guide to Gaelic 
Origins of Place-names in Britain’ has been compiled and divided 
into seven categories. The system is based on the teaching and 
practice of Meto Vroom, a Dutch academic, and will be familiar to 
many landscape architects. In this scheme, landscape is classified 
according to three interacting horizontal layers: the abiotic or the 
non-living at the bottom, the biotic or living in the middle and 
occupation or cultural layer at the top. Place-name categories in 
Gaelic can be attached to these categories, for example: creag (rock), 
darach (oak) and baile (township). The top layer can be developed 
by considering Patrick Geddes’s trio of ‘Place, Work, Folk’ to create 
categories of land use, occupation and people, which, in Gaelic, 
would give dirigh (shieling), ceard (smith) and gille (boy). These 
layers influence each other, often and literally from the ground up. 

The siting ofa summer shieling or temporary summer habitation 
will have been chosen because of the presence of running water and 
well drained and fertile soils which favour the growth of grasses 
palatable to grazing animals. Once shielings had been established, 
the long-term effects of pasturing animals and their manure will 
change vegetation patterns. Cutting of peats for fuel by shieling 
residents will alter drainage regimes and erosion patterns. These 
layers of landscape thus interact in a circular and continuous 
manner through time. 
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Figure 1: Layers in the Landscape 
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Processes of landscape change can originate and be concluded 
within one layer. As humanity has moved from a hunter-gatherer 
to a global culture, with technology able to overcome many past 
constraints on development, it can be argued that landscape change 
mostly takes place in the cultural layer. On the other hand, more 
traditional societies, like shieling dwellers in the Highlands of the 
past, are more dependent on vertical processes of landscape change 
coming from abiotic and biotic layers. In the contemporary world, 
the dominant cultural layer can become increasingly disjointed, 
with modernist influences spreading virally from culture to culture 
through mass communication. This is sometimes expressed 
in the naming of streets after Hollywood movie stars, and the 
many squares and places commemorating African or American 
presidents, which exist throughout the world, and even earlier by 
British street names commemorating battles in the Napoleonic, 
Crimean and Boer wars. 

We might think that early Celtic culture was exempt from the 
rapid spread of cultural influences. Some might suppose that the 
women of the shieling sang songs of love and loss in a purely local 
context. Donald Meek has argued that early Irish legend originating 
in Connacht and Sligo was transferred to the Perthshire Highlands 
(Meek 1998). The Lay of Fraoch (Laoidh Fhraoich), where Fraoch 
means heather but is also the name of the hero involved, refers to 
the healing powers of rowanberries gathered from a heathery island 
in a loch. In the eighteenth century the legend was associated with 
an island in Loch Freuchie, Loch Fraochaidh (NN864376), near 
Amulree, where berries abound on the hills. It is thought, before 
that, the och was called after the Glen where it lies, Gleann Cuaich, 
Glen Quaich (NN797396). 

Similarly, the Lay of Diarmaid (Laoidh Dhiarmaid) whose 
first origins can be traced to Ben Bulben (Irish: Binn Ghulbain) 
in Sligo, has been relocated to Ben Gulabin — Beinn Ghulbhain 
(NO102722) in Perthshire’s Glen Shee — Gleann Siodh. Both 


mountains have a snout shape. Here is a place-name, which has 
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been applied to a new locality to accompany a ballad moving 
from Irish to Scottish culture. The new context has been carefully 
chosen to echo the formal landscape character of the original 
location and so support the narrative action. The previous name of 
Beinn Ghulbhain and what attribute of the mountain it described 
is not known. 

Walter Scott situated his long narrative poem, ‘The Lady of 
the Lake’ on Loch Katrine in the Trossachs. He renamed Eilean 
Molach, the shaggy island, as Ellen’s Isle (NN487083) after the 
storys heroine. Such was the poems popularity that the name has 
persisted, albeit with the original Gaelic name also on the map, 
along with another name from the poem, the Silver Strand. Such 
an overlay of place-names coming from a poem, subsequently 
recorded by OS is at a greater remove than earlier practice. Such 
was the all-pervading influence of Scott’s fictionally transmitted 
psycho-geography, that in the nineteenth century there were 
protests against the raising of the Loch’s level to supply water to 
Glasgow, which in the process concealed most of the Silver Strand. 

How does a layer of Gaelic place-names sit in the abiotic / biotic 
/ culture model of landscape when there are no inheritors of those 
who transmitted their unique toponymic psycho-geography to 
mapmakers of the late nineteenth century? How do we perceive 
this toponymic layer, when the culture, language and the land 
uses, which created it have vanished from the greater part of the 
Highlands? In some ways the named inheritance points to an 
inadequacy in the model, which supposes a continuous cyclical 
interaction between the abiotic, the biotic and the cultural. It does 
not envisage an interruption of the vertical process of influence 
and counter influence in the process of landscape change. The 
model cannot accommodate the excision of Gaelic and its culture 
from most of the Gaidhealtachd. What remains is a toponymic 
layer representing a psycho-geography, which is frozen in time 
and detached from subsequent possible representations of the 
landscape. It is as ifa chapter in the book of this landscape has been 
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lost or erased. Such a notion is similar to the geological concept 
of non-conformity, where, though rock types may be physically 
contiguous, they are discontinuous in time. 

It could be argued that the act of naming landscapes is in 
itself now dead, or at least no longer recognised by mapmakers. 
‘Loch Occasional’ in Balquidder appears and disappears when 
the River Balvaig floods. Local residents know the name of this 
ephemeral water, but it is not mapped. Similarly, a large island 
has appeared in Loch Tay at the mouth of the River Dochart, as 
a result of siltation caused by forestry planting upstream. It is old 
enough to have developed semi-mature woodland. Although the 
island is mapped, it has not been named. Even the continual flux 
and dramatic results of fluvial processes do not necessarily lead to 
new names. In the contemporary Highlands, perhaps we are less 
mindful of abiotic and biotic processes and their outcomes than 
preceding Gaelic-speaking populations? Given the density of past 
naming where it has survived in full, it is hard to imagine how such 
a prominent island could have remained anonymous a hundred 
years ago. 

Mountaineers may be an exception. Several peaks in the 
Cuillins are named in Gaelic after nineteenth century climbing 
pioneers: Sgùrr Alasdair — after Sheriff Alexander Nicolson, Sgùrr 
MhicChoinnich — after John MacKenzie, Sgùrr Thearlaich — after 
Charles Pilkington and Sgùrr Thormaid — after Norman Collie, 
who was MacKenzie’s great friend and climbing companion. 
Perhaps such active naming in Gaelic still occurred because the 
Cuillins were relatively unexplored, and guides of the time were 
Gaelic-speaking Sgitheanachs. 

In other places, where Gaelic has been less active in recent times, 
and in contrast to nineteenth century Skye, climbing names are 
more likely to be in English, such as Cat Gully (NN641431) and 
Ravens Gully (NN642425) beneath Ben Lawers. In both cases 
the newer English names refer to adjacent Gaelic names of Lochan 
nan Cat and Creag an Fhithich. Continuity with past naming is 
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sustaincd in translation. Other recent naming can be completely 
unrelated to Gaelic. On Arran, The Bastion (NS997439) and the 
Devil’s Punchbowl (NS004438) are unconnected with the earlier 
language’s Cioche na h-Oighe (Cioch na h-Oighe — Maiden’s Pap) 
and Coire na Ciche (Corrie of the Breast). Though a bowl and a 
corrie have some formal similarity. 

Elsewhere amongst the granite tors of Arran, the names of 
Portcullis Buttress, Pagoda Ridge and Meadow Slabs can be found. 
The last is named after a patch of grass growing at its base, whilst the 
others all attempt to describe a visual quality. One name which has 
a direct link to Gaelic is the Witch’s Step (NS973443), translated, 
perhaps unfairly, from Ceum na Caillich (old woman). Naming 
activity amongst mountaineers and other outdoor enthusiasts 
reflects their position as new insiders to the landscape. With some 
knowledge of language, new naming could become more able to 
build on earlier precedent, which has often successfully captured 
the genius loci or spirit of place, in a unique Gaelic lens. 

Place-name examples have been drawn from across the 
Gaidhealtachd, but there is preponderance from the central and 
southern Highlands. The spelling of names is for the most part 
listed in the forms represented by OS, with the addition of missing 
accents and minor, spelling corrections. Apologies must be made 
for any awkwardness in translation. The complexity of Gaelic 
names sometimes sound cumbersome in English. Slios Meall na 
Saobhaidhe, in Torridon, NG880480, The Slope of the Rounded 
Hill of the Den does not sit easily on the tongue. 


1. Landform and Hydrology 
1.1 Mountains, Hills and Knolls 
Popular enthusiasm for place-names has been driven by the 


growing interest amongst town dwellers in hillwalking and 
climbing. The comprehensive series of guides produced by the 
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Scottish Mountaineering Council (SMC) focuses on hills and 
mountains rather than the full breadth of Gaelic place vocabulary. 
Nevertheless, these pioneering books still manage to illustrate the 
diversity and richness of the named landscape of the Highlands. 
From inception, the SMC has sought to pronounce and understand 
the language attached to the mountains it loves. 

Margaret Gelling has argued that much of the variability and 
subtlety of Old English terms, which described hill names has been 
lost from the contemporary language (Gelling 1994). So without 
a comparable specific vocabulary in English, it is difficult to 
translate the diversity of Gaelic topographical names exactly when 
describing qualities of form, character, texture and height. Such 
an eclectic vocabulary can tell us a great deal about the differing 
landscape characters prevailing in the Gaidhealtachd. 

To explore such observations, a study area was chosen extending 
from Rannoch in the north to the Trossachs in the south and from 
Breadalbane in the west to Strathbraan in the east. This area, 
broadly the Highland part of the pre-1974 County of Perthshire, 
was selected because its toponymy is not only almost wholly Gaelic, 
but also includes a diversity of toponymic terms. It must be noted, 
however, that in the study area, the words meall (lump, mass of 
any matter, heap, hill, eminence, great shapeless hill, mound) and 
tom (round hillock or knoll, rising ground, swell, green eminence 
— any round heap) account for over 50% of the names mapped 
at 1:25,000 scale by OS. A high proportion of these name types 
reflects the relatively rounded, rolling and smooth nature of upland 
Perthshire compared with more rugged areas of the Scottish 
Highlands. In Kintail and the Cuillins of Skye sgùrr or sgòrr (high, 
sharp pointed hill) seems to be the default. In the study area this 
word is much less frequent, whilst in the Cairngorms, carn (heap 
or pile of stones loosely thrown together, cairn) is more common, 
reflecting the dominance of stony plateaux in the range. The choice 
of study area has a disadvantage. Living Gaelic is absent. Native 
speakers cannot inform field inquiries. Some of the last attempts to 
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do so were made in Balguidder, Breadalbane and Atholl (Carnegie 
1896), (Watson 1928) and (Ó Murchú 1989). 

The 650 names studied and their occurrence are shown in Table 
1. These are Beinn (76), Bioran (8), Caisteal (11), Carn (23), Cnap 
(5), Cnoc (34), Cruach (6), Dun (33), Maol (10), Meall (193), 
Sgiath (22), Sgòr / Sgòrr (8), Sithean (13), Sliabh (4), Sròn (54), 
Stob (38), Stic (16), Tom (89), and Torr (7). This large sample may 
compensate for cartographic inaccuracies and omissions. Creag 
(rock) was omitted from the study because of the large numbers 
(422) involved and the fact that a translation is straightforward. A 
map search was carried out at 1:25,000 OS sheets. For each entry 
the following data was recorded: Grid Reference, elevation, relative 
relief or ruggedness, categories of qualifying nouns or adjectives, 
whether named features were summits or outliers, and the 
presence of corries and outcrops. The information for each name 
type was then collated and analysed. Consideration of geology was 
omitted from the study, as there is little relationship between the 
distribution of name and rock type as shown on geological sheets 


56N 04W and 56N 06W. 
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Table 1: Freguency of Perthshire Mountain Names 


Beinn 
Bioran 
Caisteal 
Carn 
Cnap 
Cnoc 
Cruach 
Dún 
Maol 
Meall 
Sgiath 
Sgorr 
Sidhean 
Sliabh 
Sron 
Stob 
Stuc 
Tom 
Torr 

0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 

E% 


There is no broad toponymic change in name type or distribution 
reflecting the major outcropping of granite to the northwest of 
Comrie in Glen Lednock for example. Though there are three, 
and the only references to bioran — stick, staff or any pointed 
thing, in nearby Dalchonzie, which is also located on hard rock — 
metamorphic schist. In contrast, different name types appear to be 
more directly related to geomorphology, in particular ‘ruggedness’. 
This concept has been adapted from Whittow (1992). When 
applied to a point in the landscape, it is measured as the maximum 
difference in elevation within the kilometre square in which 
the point is situated. Very rugged has been defined as a height 
difference of over 300 metres, moderately rugged as lying between 
200 and 300 metres and rolling as being below 200 metres (Tables 
2 & 3). Results for each name type are as follows. 
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Beinn — mountain, hill, pinnacle, high place. 


Often anglicised to ben, it usually denotes the highest elevation 
in an area. The name is most frequent in the mountainous areas 
of Mamlorn, West Balquhidder and South Loch Earnside. There 
are nearly a thousand examples throughout Scotland. Moderately 
rugged, they are likely to be dominant summits possessing 
outcrops and corries. Visual dominance seems to prompt the use 
of beinn. Its diminutive form, e.g. Am Beannan (NN 693135) in 
upper Glen Artney is the only subsidiary peak recorded in the 
study area. "$ Airde Bheinn at NM479539, although 292 metres 
in elevation, is certainly not the highest mountain in the Isle of 
Mull, but it is the highest in the district of Mishnish and visually 
dominant in that locality. Beinn is always qualified and if coloured, 
it is most likely to be grey (liath), red (dearg), grey-green (glas) or 
dun-coloured (odhar). 


Figure 2: Imaginary Section through Mountain Landforms. 
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Table 2: Mountain Name, Elevation (metres) and Relative Relief 
(metres) 


Beinn 
Bioran 
Caisteal 
Carn 
Cnap 
Cnoc 
Cruach 
Dún 
Maol 
Meall 
Sgiath 
Sgorr 
Sidhean 
Sliabh 
Sron 
Stob 
Stùc 
Tom 








Tòrr 
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E relative relief elevation 


In Irish, ben originally meant a horned peak, but this meaning has 
been lost from Scottish Gaelic. Though it survives as beannachar in 
horn-shaped Loch Venachar in the Trossachs. Another diminutive 
form, binnean, has now adopted the older meaning, which is 
supported by the visual evidence. Beinn can be qualified according 
to its intrinsic qualities, such as form, colour and pattern. Or 
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qualification may reflect a feature of the landscape nearby. Ben 
Lawers — Beinn Labhair (NN634415) takes its name from the 
noisy burn, which hurries loudly from its corrie to Loch Tay below. 


Bioran — stick, staff, any sharp pointed thing. 


These are rare, of medium height and very rugged. They are likely to 
be lesser summits with both corries and outcrops. They are seldom 
qualified, implying a specific form. Am Bioran (NN694222) to 
the South of St Fillans is a dramatic example. There is another Am 
Bioran far away on Stac an Armainn off St Kilda — a very pointed 
landscape. The name is shown on Mathieson’s 1928, 6 inch to the 
mile map as Am Biran (NA153063), but not mapped by OS. 


Caisteal — Castle, fort, tower, garrison. 


These are rare, of medium height and moderately rugged. They 
are likely to be lesser summits with outcrops, but are less likely to 
possess corries. Some are unqualified. Several are steep (corrach). 
Almost half of them are slopes. Only one in eleven is associated 
with any archaeological artefact, such as a fortification. This low 
figure suggests that the name, like dùn is used to suggest a steep, 
castle-like form in the landscape rather than an actual fortress. 
The summit ridge of Caisteal Abhail in Arran (NR965445) is 
distinguished by turret-like granite torrs. There are about fifty 
examples, mostly in the central and southwest Highlands. 


Carn — heap of stones loosely thrown together. 


These are infrequent, widely distributed, high and moderately 
rugged. They are likely to be lesser summits or slopes with outcrops 
and corries. They are always qualified, usually by colour. Carn Gorm 
(NN635502) in Glen Lyon shows such qualities. The Cairngorms 
have been named after a mountain with the same name further 
north. 
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Cnap — knob, button, lump, boss stud, little hill. 


‘These are very rare, low, but very rugged and concentrated to the 
east of Loch Lomond. They are likely to be an outlying summit 
with outcrops, but no corries. They are always qualified, usually 
according to size. Cnap Mor— Big Button (NN324164) at the head 
of Loch Lomond is an example. The word has given its identity to 
the lumpy district of Knapdale in Argyll. 


Cnoc — hill, knoll, hillock, eminence. 


These are frequent and sometimes paired, in the low, rolling 
country in the south of the study area. They are likely to be lesser 
and lower summits without any outcrops or corries. They are 
always qualified, just under a quarter by colour — especially dubh 
or odhar — and just over a quarter biotically, with references to flora 
being twice as common as those to fauna. There are nearly 3000 
mapped examples throughout Scotland, with a concentration in 
Kintyre, the Inner Hebrides and the Northern Highlands. Like 
beinn, cnoc can be qualified according to intrinsic qualities, but it is 
more likely to be named after another aspect of the landscape and 
to be grammatically complex as a result. 


Cruach — rounded hill standing apart, mountain pinnacle. 


‘These are rare, of medium height and ruggedness, and concentrated 
on Loch Lomondside. They are likely to be lesser summits with 
outcrops, but less likely to have corries. Half are unqualified, 
which indicates a form so specific it needs no qualification. Cruach 
Ardrain (NN 409213), south of Crianlarich, resembles the kind 
of peat stack, cruach-mhona, which can still be seen next to croft- 
houses in the Outer Hebrides. 
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Dun — heap, hill, hillock, mound. Fortified house or hill. 


‘These are frequent, and sometimes paired, in the low, rolling country 
found in the valley floors of upper Glen Dochart and Strathearn. 
They are likely to be rocky and outlying summits without corries. 
None, in contrast to the similar likening to a fortress, caisteal, is 
a slope. They are usually qualified by size or biotically. Only 12% 
are related to the existence of any archaeological artefacts, usually 
a fort. OS maps are unlikely, however, to show all archaeological 
remains. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to conclude, in the study 
area, that dùn, like caisteal, applies to landform, which suggests a 
fort-like appearance or occupies a fort-like position, relating to an 
outlook for example. Dën w Aon Duine (NN675233), the Fort 
of the Lone (literally one) Man, in its prominent position above 
South Loch Earnside is a good example of such a position in the 
landscape, possessing a good outlook in both directions along the 
loch. Its constrained summit perhaps suggesting that it could only 
accommodate one man. 


Maol — brow of rock, great bare rounded hill. 


These are rare in the study area, of medium height, but very rugged 
and concentrated between Lochs Katrine and Lomond. Their 
different physical qualities suggest that they are not a dialectic 
substitution for the rounded meall type — even though these are 
absent from the same area. They are likely to be rocky outliers with 
corries. They are always qualified, most often with an association 
with flora or fauna. Maol names are more common in Mull. In 
Berneray, Harris, the word is also applied to the top of a large sand 
dune, Maol Bhan — Fair or White Bald Head (NF909831) — which 
is clearly a feature without landcover and therefore perceived as 
bald, due to continual accumulation and movement of wind-borne 
sand. It is fairly common on North Western coastal promontories, 
such as Rubha na Maoile on the South side of Eddrachillis Bay 
(NC145345) in Sutherland. 
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Meall — Jean, mass of any matter, heap (as of earth), hill, eminence, 
great shapeless hill, mound. 


These are very common and widespread, moderately rugged and 
high summits, although 5% are slopes. They are unlikely to be 
rocky or have corries. They are always qualified. If by colour, 
odhar and dubh are the most common — suggesting an association 
with blanket peat. If by form, fat (reamhar) accounts for 10% of 
instances, but contrarily, rough (garbh) also accounts for another 
5%. Indeed, Meall Garbh (NN644437), near Ben Lawers, drops 
precipitously to the pass below An Stùc (NN638432). At the eastern 
end of the very rugged ridge of Suilven in Assynt we also find 
Meall Meadhonach (NC164177) and Meall Beag (NC166177). A 
wide range of qualifiers indicates a very general type of landform, 
providing a vehicle for a diversity of differentiating specifiers. 


Sgiath — wing, portion of land jutting into sea, shield. 


‘These are infrequent, of moderate height and ruggedness and, like 
maol, concentrated between Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond. 
Their physical similarity to sròn types, and the latter’s absence 
from the same area, suggest a dialectic substitution. However, 
Peter Drummond, citing Sgiath Mhic Griogair — one of Rob Roy’s 
hiding-places in the Trossachs (NN527074) — suggests a developed 
meaning of a refuge or shelter. Indeed, several hills of the name lie 
across the prevailing wind, providing shelter like the crook of a 
wing. God is sometimes described as a sgiath in the Bible. They are 
more likely to be outliers than summits. Nearly half are slopes, but 
with both corries and outcrops. They are always qualified, usually 
by colour: blue (gorm) is the most frequent; or with a biological 
association. 
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Sgòrr / sgòr / sgùrr — sharp steep hill, rising by itself, or a little steep 
precipitous height on another hill or mountain, peak, pinnacle. 


‘These are rare, moderately high, but very rugged. They are likely to 
be rocky, outliers with corries. Over half are slopes which suggests 
a different usage to that prevailing in Kintail and the Cuillins of 
Skye, where the spelling is sgùrr and the name identifies a peak 
in its own right rather than an outlier. In the study area all are 
qualified, usually biotically. In his poem An Cuilithionn — The 
Cuillin, Somhairle MacGill-Eain / Sorley MacLean captures the 
physical nature of a sgùrr. 


An Sgurra Biorach sgùrr as àirde, 

Ach Sgurra nan Gillean sgùrr as fheàrr dhiubh, 
An sgurra gorm-dhubh craosach làidir, 

An sgurra gallanach caol cràcach, 

An sgùrr iargalta mòr gàbhaidh, 

An sgurra Sgitheanach thar chàich dhiubh. 


The Sgurr Biorach is the highest sgurr 
But Sgurr nan Gillean the best sgurr, 

The blue-black gape-mouthed strong sgurr, 
The tree-like slender horned sgurr, 

The forbidding great dangerous sgurr, 

The sgurr of Skye above the rest. 


(MacLean 1989, 65) 


Biorach means sharp-pointed or piercing and shares the same root 
as Bioran above. 
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Sìthean / Sìdhean — /ittle hill or knoll. Fairy hill. Big rounded hill. 


In Perthshire these are infrequent, moderately rugged and low — 
in contrast to the last phrase in the definition. They are mostly 
outliers, with nearly a quarter being slopes. They are often paired, 
without outcrops or corries. 33% are unaccompanied by adjectives. 
If qualified, they are usually black (dubh). Sithean are associated 
with na sith, the fairies who reputedly inhabited such hillocks. 
References to the other world abound in Strathyre, where Beinn an 
t-Sidhein (NN547178), Mountain of the Fairy Hill, dominates the 
western skyline above the village. 


Sliabh — mountain of the first magnitude, extended heath, alpine 
plain, moor ground. 


These are very rare in the study area, of medium height and 
moderately rugged. They are usually rocky. Half of them are 
outlying summits with corries. All are qualified. Given the general 
dictionary meaning, which is broadly similar to the physical nature 
of the study area, it is surprising that they are not more common. 
This supports the view that, although siab} is still used in Scottish 
Gaelic, it has in Perthshire ceased to be active in the naming 
process, in contrast to Ireland and the Isle of Man, where it is the 
default term for mountain. In Scotland, the name is concentrated 
in Galloway and the southern Inner Hebrides. It also appears 
in literature. Sliabh Fuar — Cold Moor (NN709379) south of 
Ardtalnaig is a rare Perthshire example, which does not reflect the 
first part of the definition above. Other examples in the study area 
are equally non-compliant with this description. It is still common 
in Tiree, where it refers to moorland beyond arable land. 
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Srón — nose, promontory, headland rising from a mountain to a 


strath. Ridge of a hill. 


It has the equivalent usage in naming as shoulder in English. 
As a result it seldom forms a summit. These are frequent and 
widespread, yet with a significant concentration in Glen Artney 
along the Highland Fault. Sròn Aileach (airy) at NN677153, Sron 
nam Broighleag (of the blaeberries) at NN684185, Srón na Maoile 
(of the bald hill) at NN693173, Sròn nan Cabar (of the logs) at 
NN697173, Sròn na Leacainn (of the slabby place) at NN708183 
and Sròn a’ Mhill (of the rounded hill) at NN727202 are examples. 
They are of medium height and moderately rugged. Half are 
outlying summits, though only 5% are slopes, in contrast to sgiath, 
which they otherwise resemble. They are likely to have corries and 
rocky outcrops and seem geomorphologically equivalent to the 
truncated spur. All are qualified, with references to fauna being the 
most frequent (37%). 


Stob — stake, any pointed stick, prickle, thorn. Remaining stump of 
anything broken or cut. Any sharp pointed stick. 


‘These are infrequent, high and very rugged and rocky. They are 
concentrated in the more glaciated, western part of the study area, 
in Mamlorn, West Balquhidder and North Loch Lomondside. The 
great majority have corries. The presence of the less rugged, yet 
dominant beinn type throughout these areas argues that stob is not 
a dialectic substitution for the former, more common name, but a 
name attached to a form, distinct to beinn. 


Stùc — Little hill jutting out from a greater, steep on one side and 
rounded on the other. Cliff, rock, conical steep rock, precipice. 


These are infrequent, high and moderately rugged, concentrated 
along Lochs Lubnaig and Earn. They are likely to be outlying 
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summits with outcrops and corries. 25% are unqualified, but 20% 
are, by colour. Typical examples, which illustrate its asymmetric 
form, are Stùc Gharbh — Rough Asymetric Hill (NN668174) at the 
head of Glen Artney and An Stùc (NN639431) to the north of 
Loch Tay, in the Lawers range. 


Tom — round hillock or knoll, rising ground, swell, green eminence. 
Any round heap. 


These are frequent in low, rolling country. Half are outlying 
summits, without rocks or corries. 20% are slopes. All are 
qualified. Cultural references (40%) are commonest. There are 
four references to hanging or hangmen. Biotic qualifiers (31%) 
come next. Like cnoc and meall, if colour is specified, Tom is likely 
to be dubh or odhar, suggesting a link with peaty ground. Indeed, 
there are four occurrences of Tom na Mòine, hillock of peat, and, 
many more all over the Highlands. The word came from Irish and 
can mean a copse. In Arran it meant thicket. In the clearance of 
flatlands for farming, many barren and unploughable hillocks may 
have retained their woodland cover, and so the older meaning of 
tom became associated more with a certain type of landcover than 
with a landform. 


Torr — hill, mountain of an abrupt or conical form, lofty hill. 
Eminence. Mound. Large heap. Rock. 


These are very rare and in Perthshire found in low, rolling country. 
Their occurrence tends to contradict the dictionary meaning of 
lofty hill. It may be, however, that local ruggedness is too fine- 
grained to be detected at the scale of 1:25,000. They are all outliers 
rather than summits and more common in the Southern Hebrides. 
None have corries, but half have rocky outcrops. The majority is 
qualified, usually by size and then by colour, which is often grey 
(lath). 
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Table 3: Frequency, Elevation (metres) and Ruggedness (metres) 
of Hill Names 


EIERE 
cans oso 
cmap p im P 
co bilt Ip 
oh Jk ln P 
pr Ke or 
mi 


ee P 
ape 
C 
spa 


464 


21 





In his study of Scottish place-names, Nicolaisen asks whether 
differences in name distribution are a reflection of different dialects 
or are determined by differences in the landscapes the words 
describe, or are attributable to different phases in the expansion of 
the Gaelic settlement of Scotland (Nicolaisen 1961). 

Some name types studied above do indeed possess distinguishing 
and identifiable physical attributes. For example, sgòrr, cnap or 
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bioran can be expected to be very rugged, but relatively low in 
elevation, when compared to beinn. The name stob, in contrast, is 
not only both high and very rugged, but also rocky. In complete 
contrast, cnoc, dùn or tom are more likely to be found in low, 
rolling country and to be without any rocky outcrops. 


Table 4: Frequency (%) of Qualifying Adjectives 


Beinn 





Bioran 





Caisteal 
Carn 
Cnap 
Cnoc 





Cruach 





Dún 
Maol 





Meall 

Sgiath 

Sgórr / Sgór / Sgúrr 
Sithean 

Sliabh 





Srón 

















Oualification by adjectives (Table 4) can further distinguish 
between the different names describing distinct landforms. 
Contrasting patterns of association between noun and adjective can 
be found. For example, cnoc, dùn or sìthean are often black or light 
brown-coloured, suggesting a link with peaty ground. Observation 
also indicates an association with valley floor morraines. Meall, on 
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the other hand, when, in 18% of instances, a colour is identified, 
is also linked with peaty hues, but at the much higher level of the 
dissected plateau. Cnoc, dùn and sidhean are sometimes also found 
in pairs, denoted by opposing adjectives such as big or small, black 
or white. Beinn, as the idea of a pre-eminent peak would imply, is 
never paired and more likely to be grey or red, whilst sgiath is more 
likely to be blue, gorm. In the study area, however, only 15.5% of 
hill names are qualified by colour, and of these, over 50% are either 
black or dun-coloured. Such a preponderance of those colours may 
reflect the wide extent of blanket peat on the dissected plateau of 
Highland Perthshire. 

Some names, such as bioran, caisteal, cruach or stùc, seem to 
possess such a specific formal meaning that they often require 
no qualification by any adjective or dependent genitive noun. 
Others such as meall are always qualified, implying a general form, 
which can be pointed, round, rough, notched, forked but mostly 
fat, reamhar — emphasising the dictionary definition. Cultural 
associations qualify tom in about 40% of cases, which may reflect 
greater human activity at lower elevations. In contrast, over a 
quarter of higher sròn types are associated with animals. This may 
relate to their position as outlook points overlooking valleys, like 
Glen Artney, which define the edge of mountain ranges and which 
experience a relatively lower level of human activity. Their position 
suggests a geomorphological equivalence with truncated spurs. 

Comparison of the distribution of different name types 
reflects contrasts, at the larger scale, between landscapes of 
differing character. The common occurrence of stob in Balquidder 
reflects greater ruggedness than in the rest of the study area. The 
occurrence of beinn in the same area implies that this is not a 
dialectic substitution, but a name attached to a distinct form. A 
similar situation exists with the common distribution of maol and 
meall between Lochs Lomond and Katrine. In that area sgiath does 
seem partly to substitute for sròn, which is similar in form and 
absent from the locality. 
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Understanding landscape through its common toponymic 
themes and associations can inform the study of language and 
vice versa. The findings support the argument that irregular 
distributions of landscape terms present in place-names are caused 
by differences in landscape character rather than regional variations 
in naming. Consideration of the study area data shows that there 
is not a clear relationship between the density of names and the 
complexity of the landscape. This may be due to cartographic error 
or omission, or the quality and nature of informants. 

Ian Fraser has written about the phenomenon of pairing in 
place-names shown in particular amongst the hill name generics: 
cnoc, dùn and sidhean. Examples of the same noun can often 
occur quite close together, distinguished by east or west, great or 
small, upper and lower. Such distinctions are sometimes more 
symbolic than representational and have evolved within a dual 
classification system of naming. Tom an Righ (NN488127) and 
Tom na Banrighinn (NN492128) in Glen Finglas are less than 300 
metres apart and do not materially differ from each-other. Fraser 
argues that there is a natural tendency amongst namers to find 
opposites, which help to make a naming system for a landscape 
(Fraser 1989). 


1.2: Landform — Hollows, Valleys, Ridges, Plains and Passes 


Like beinn, gleann is so common and applied at many scales across 
the Highlands, it has entered the English language and Scots as 
‘glen’ and is the usual word for valley. Highlanders were deeply 
attached to their glen, and that attachment survived clearance, the 
pressgang and exile. In 1928, William Watson collected a story 
from a farmer at Auchlyne in Glen Dochart, about two soldiers 
from that Glen meeting in Canada, and one asking the other for 
proof of his provenance. ‘The reply is a recitation of place-names, 
all lying within a short distance of one another, which showed that 
he knew his home turf intimately. 
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“Tha Fas a’ Ghraig an Leathad a Charraigh! 
Je Coille Chasaidh an Ardchoille’, 

Caibeal na Fairc(e) an Achadh-loinne’, 

Tom an Taghain* x Meall na Samhna, 
Lochan an Arm anns an t-Suidhe, 

Is Tom Ruigh an Innis Eóghain", 

Dail Clachaig am Both Uachdair’, 

Is daimh air cruachan Beinne Moire". 


(Watson 1928, 264) 


The last line refers to stags on the shoulder of Ben More. Most 
names can still be found, heavily anglicised at 1: 25,000 scale: 


Ledcharrie' — Slope of the Stone Pillar (NN506282), Ardchyle’ 
— Wood Height (NN526294), Auchlyne? — Pleasant or Productive 
Field (NN512296), Tom an Taghain‘ — Hillock of the Pine 
Marten (NN505512), Meall na Samhna? — The Rounded Hill 
of Hallowtide or All Hallows (NN493325), Innisewan — Ewan’s 
Meadow’ (NN483283), Bowachter’ — the Upper Hut and Ben 
More? — Big Mountain. An Suidhe — the Seat, refers to Stob an 
t-Suidhe — the Stump-shaped Hill of the Seat (NN474268) or in 
its vicinity to the south-west, at An Suie. Other place-names do not 
appear on OS. 


The storyteller’s companion responds with an observation on the 
swiftness of the Burn of the Turner near Upper Lix, which is now 
Wester Lix. This list shows the detail of the word map possessed by 
18" century Highlanders. It also shows how anglicisation of Gaelic 
names spread along the glens, through the influence of trade and 
commerce with the Lowlands. Names in the uplands, important 
for transhumance were usually left in their proper form. 

Glen Nevis below Scotland’s highest mountain is described in 
An Duanaire — A Collection of Gaelic songs and poems made by 
Donald MacPherson in 1868. 
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Gleann Nibheis, gleann nan clach, 
Gleann am bi an gart anmoch; 
Gleann fada, fiadhaich, fas, 
Sluagh bradach an mhioghnais. 


Glen Nevis, glen of stones, 

Glen where the corn ripens late; 
A long, wild, waste glen, 

With thievish folk of evil habit. 


(MacPherson 1868, 45) 


In quoting the poem, Watson translates gart, which means an 
enclosed plot of arable land, or garden, as corn. 

The pairing phenomenon discussed in the previous section 
occurs amongst valleys as well. Fraser describes Gleann Dubh—Black 
Glen (NM725535) and Gleann Geal — White Glen (NN725505) 
in Morvern. The first is deep and dark with a river meandering 
through peat bogs, where hills to the east cast long shadows in 
winter. Gleann Geal is wide and shallow by comparison with good 
grazing by a river. Here pairing directly represents landscape by 
indicating colour contrasts indicating different agricultural land 
capabilities. 

Srath, which has come into Scots and English as Strath, can be 
larger in scale than gleann. It is characterised by flat valley floors, 
as it mostly occurs lower downstream along broad river courses, 
haughs and floodplains. Bealach is the second most common word 
in this category and is found throughout the Gaidhealtachd. It 
signifies a pass for travellers. Indeed, its original meaning was way 
or route. Many of the drove roads in the Highlands typically pass 
through bealaichean. Passes of the cows and of the cow exist in the 
Trossachs, Bealach nam Bo (NN480075), and Applecross, Bealach 
na Ba (NG782414). 
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Though both of these bealaichean are very steep, cattle would 
have had many more problems negotiating Bealach nam Faradh 
— the Pass of the Ladders, also in Applecross (NG787447), and 
incorrectly shown as Bealach nan Arr by OS. Bealach a Mhorghain 
— Pass of Shingle (NG455623) in Skye also climbs steeply across 
the peninsula of Trotternish to the South of Beinn Eadarra — 
Mountain Between. It is spelled incorrectly by OS as Bealach a 
Mhoramhain. Watson quotes the melancholy chant of a headless 
corpse who dwelled in this eerie place after the ghost was exiled to 
Morar. 


‘Ts fada bhuam féin bonn Beinn Eadarra, 
is fada bhuam féin Bealach a Mhorghain.’ 


Far from me is Beinn Eadarras foot, 
far from me is the Shingle Pass.’ 


(Watson 1926, 483) 


Like other place-name elements associated with the land, bealach 
can apply to sea passages, as discussed below in Gaelic Seascape. 

Làirig has a much patchier distribution than bealach. Perhaps 
the most famous is the Lairg Ghru — Lairig Dhrù (NH964027), 
which cuts through the Cairngorms, and may refer to a dripping 
river. The word is also very common in Highland Perthshire. In 
most cases /irig seems to involve a longer and more gradual ascent 
across a watershed than bealach. Lairig nan Lunn (NN450387), 
running between Glen Lyon and Glen Lochay, and Lairig an 
Lochain (NN594414), also running from Glen Lyon to Loch Tay, 
are good examples of more relaxed crossings of the watershed. The 
former is part of an old coffin route to Killin (C7// Fhinn), the 
sacred burial place of Fionn Mac Cumhail in Celtic mythology, and 
where /unn can mean a pole for carrying a bier. Further upstream 
Làirig Mhic Bhataidh (NN 382345) — wrongly shown on the OS 
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map as Làirig Mhic Bhaidein also runs between these two glens. 
This pass features in Oran Coire a’ Cheathaich — Song to the Misty 
Corrie, composed by Duncan Ban MacIntyre in the second half of 
the 18th century. The song uses the rare hill name of sliabh. 


‘Tha sliabh na làirig an robh Mac Bhaididh, 


‘na mhothar fàsaich 5 na straca trom...’ 


“The moor of the pass where Mac Wattie was 
is a tufted forest and flush with heavy growth.’ 


(MacLeod 1978, 166) 


Cumhang means a narrow place or defile. The Passes of Leny 
and Brander were originally known as An Cumhang Lanaigh and 
Cumhang 4 Bhrannraidh, where Brander means a trap or snare. Ina 
maritime context, it gives An Caolas Cumhang — the Narrow Strait, 
anglicised to Kylesku. It can also qualify other words for valley 
like Glen or stand on its own. Cumhang a’ Ghlinne — Narrow of 
the Glen (NG873407), between Lochcarron and Kishorn, shows 
this refinement. Also in Wester Ross, and at the summit of Bealach 
na Ba in Applecross, is Allt a’ Chumhaing — Burn of the Defile 
(NG782415). Close at hand can be found Creag a’ Chadha — Rock 
of the Steep Pass (NG 863407) and Cadha nam Feidh (Fiadh) — 
Steep Pass of the Deer (NG877844). Whilst a bealach can vary in 
dimension, cadha is always narrower and steeper and sometimes 
cuts across a hillside, as shown in both these cases. Unlike bealach 
and /airig, it usually does not encompass both sides of a watershed. 
Clais, literally a furrow, is steeper than either bealach or cadha, and 
signifies a gorge or cleft. Its primary meaning, of ploughable land, 
is the origin of several settlement names in Sutherland. 

In his poem ‘Coin is Madaidhean Allaidh — Dogs and Wolves, 
Sorley MacLean imagines his poetic motivation chasing its 
inspiration, love and beauty, through an archetypal Highland 
landscape of hill and valley. 
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gadhair chaola s madaidhean-allaidh 
4 leum thar mullaichean nan gàradh, 
4 ruith fo sgàil nan craobhan fàsail, 
4 gabhail cumhang nan caol-ghleann; 
4 sireadh caisead nan gaoth-bheann. 


lean greyhounds and wolves 

leaping over the tops of dykes, 

running under the shade of the trees in the wilderness 
taking the defile of narrow glens, 

making for the steepness of windy mountains; 


(MacLean 1989, 134) 


In the text caol and gaoth meaning narrow and windy are in the 
emphatic position, which causes the nouns following, gleann and 
beann, to be lenited to ghleann and bheann. 

Leitir, which has been derived from /eth tir, and literally means 
half land, and /eathad are both slopes or hillside, though /eathad 
does not share this etymology. They are commonly anglicised to 
letter and led. Letterfinlay by Loch Lochy and Ledmore in Assynt 
are examples. Leitir usually slopes towards a watercourse or body, 
that is, with land on one side only, in other words Leth thioram 
(half dry) and leth fhliuch (half wet). Leitir Mhor — the Big Slope 
(NN032594), to the West of Ballachulish, was where reputedly 
an Appin Stewart assassinated Colin Campbell of Glenure (the 
Red Fox). The murder provided much of the plot for Stevenson's 
novel ‘Kidnapped.’ In the story, David Balfour and Alan Breck 
evade capture, after the event, by climbing, circling above and then 
descending Stac an Eich — Steep Cliff of the Horse (NN030593), 
though this is not identified in the book. Later, the pair camp and 
fish in a hidden cleft called Heugh of Corrynakiegh, which is Coire 
na Cìche in the novel, at the back of the Pap of Glencoe or Sgòrr na 
Ciche — Steep Peak of the Breast (NN124594). Late at night, Alan 
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Breck descends to the clachan of Kaolisnacoan in the book, which 
is Caolas nan Con (NN136613) — Narrows of the Dogs, on Loch 
Leven, where he leaves a miniature fiery cross on the window sill 
of his kinsman, John Breck MacColl. 

‘Whole land’ is gr in Gaelic. It is the origin of Cinn Tire or 
Kintyre, literally, Heads of Land, though originally it may have 
been Ceann Tire. If the plural is correct, it may signify several 
promontories terminating the peninsula and separating the Firth 
of Clyde from the Irish Sea. In modern Gaelic the mainland is 
tir-mor or sometimes tir-mhor. Tir is used to distinguish dry land 
from the sea and indeed applies to the act of coming ashore, 4” dol 
air tir, literally, going on land, from a vessel. 


1.3: The Gaelic Seascape 


Admiralty charts and Ordnance Survey maps differ in their 
coverage of both land and sea. The Admiralty is interested in land 
where it provides navigational reference points, especially when 
these become critical for setting sail or dropping anchor. Depths 
and hazards at sea as well as tidal effects are fully covered on their 
charts. Land is shown as a blanket of light brown. OS measures 
the depth of still freshwater bodies but this only applies to larger, 
natural lochs. OS sheets only cover marine skerries and reefs, when 
these are visible from land or form land above the high water mark. 
Strong tidal streams, such as Caolas Upraid — Narrows of Uproar 
(NR155538), between Frenchman’s Rocks and the mainland of 
Islay, are not always mapped. Troublesome rocks, which ‘dry,’ or 
are only visible at low water and often called bogha or bodha in 
Gaelic, are also not always on OS maps. Port Duine na h-Eiginn 
— Port of the Man in Difficulty NR160539 on the Rhinns of 
Islay would provide a refuge for a small boat whilst waiting for 
favourable conditions, but it is unmapped by OS. 

The best-known place-name element in the category of 
freshwater or marine hydronymy must be the word Joch It has 
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entered Scots, and to a lesser extent English. Unlike the word 
‘lake, loch applies both to fresh and salt water. Many long and 
fjord-like sea lochs serrate the Highland west coast from Kintyre 
to Cape Wrath. The name encompasses an enormous difference in 
application, from the grand inland waterways of the Great Glen 
to the smallest moorland puddle, though /ochan is its diminutive 
form. Words like poll and glumag also meaning pool, or puddle are 
used much less frequently. The word /inne, again meaning pool 
gives its name tautologically to Loch Linnhe, one of the largest 
sea lochs in Scotland. The situation in Gaelic is more complex 
and more interesting. Northeast of Corran the loch is called An 
Linne Dhubh, which reflects its increasingly dark character as high 
mountains of Lochaber progressively enclose. Southwest of Corran 
it is called An Linne Sheileach — the Brackish Pool. Neither of these 
old Gaelic names is mapped. Linne has come into Scots as Linn, 
whose spelling retains the double N, even though this is redundant 
in its Scots pronunciation. Linn can be the pool below a waterfall 
or the waterfall itself, as in the Reekie Linn on the River Isla in 
Angus or Stichill Linn, north of Kelso. 

Many other name elements of the coast can also be applied 
to large freshwater bodies like Loch Shiel and Loch Awe, such 
as camus, cladach, inbhir, geodha, òb, port, ros and rubha. The last 
is sometimes shown as rudha, and is anglicised in the settlement 
of Rhu near Helensburgh. Natives of Point district in Lewis are 
known as Rudhaich, whilst those of Ness are Nisich. People defined 
by peninsulas. Geodha can also apply to inland cliffs, like Geodha 
Fir Chata, near Inchnadamph (NC298193) — the Ravine of the 
Men of Sutherland. 

Sgeir also occurs inland as an adjective sgeireach and as a plural 
at Sgeirean an Amadain — Skerries of the Fool on Loch Maree 
(NG946705). The name may record reckless helmsmanship in 
shallow waters. Camas or camus often refers to a curving, horseshoe- 
shaped bay. In the past it has described land within the curve of a 
river, at Cambuskenneth by the Forth at Stirling and Cambuslang 
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on the Clyde near Glasgow, where cambus is the old Scots form. 
Camas is similar in physical form to the Norse-derived vig. Where 
curves become tighter and smaller, camus is replaced by sàilean. 
This word, as its closeness to Latin indicates, only applies to salt 
water. It is most common in mainland Argyll and the islands of 
Mull and Jura. 


Figure 3: Generic diagram summarising coastal toponymic 
terms 








PLAN 
not to scale. 
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Terms for what on land would be hollows are also used at sea for 
deep holes. There are several examples of s/oc along the west coasts 
of Lismore and Seil. Poll is also widespread in the same area. Yachts 
are advised to anchor in Poll Creadha — Clay Pool (NG710410), 
where a good hold might be had, rather than Poll Bhrochain — 
Pool of Porridge, where anchors might drag unpredictably in 
loose mud. Port Lobh — Rot Port (NR350928) on the west side 
of Colonsay, no doubt named because of the mass of seaweed cast 
upon its shore by Atlantic swells, would provide a less than fragrant 
berth. Acarsaid Fhalaich — Hidden Anchorage (NF906570) on the 
east coast of North Uist implies a sheltered or concealed spot, if 
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its entrance from the sea can be found. Acarsaid or acarseid is yet 
another Gaelic word of Norse origin and literally means anchor 
seat — akkar-seti. Caladh also means harbour or haven. Though 
common in house names and often shortened to cala, it is rare in 
place-names. Port, which is cognate with Latin portum, implies a 
smaller anchorage than the same word in English. 

Given the complexity of how water meets in the land along 
the West Coast (Figure 3), there is more specificity in some other 
words such as déirlinn and fadhail or faodhal. The first, which is 
common in coastal place-names, means a small island to which one 
can wade in low water, or conversely a narrow sound separating an 
island from the mainland, likely to dry out at low tide. The doirlinn 
to the island where Caisteal Tioram — Dry Castle (NM663724) 
stands near Acharacle is perhaps the best-known example. An 
Fadhail meaning the ford or space between islands made passable 
on foot by the ebbing tide is less common and applies to large tidal 
expanses of sandy beach. This seascape is typical of Benbecula, 
whose name in Gaelic is Beinn nam Fadhla. 

The best-known word in this distinctive set is probably tairbeart, 
which is anglicised to tarbert and sometimes gives rise to settlements 
of that name. It has a compounded meaning of an isthmus over 
which it is possible to draw or pull (tairn or tarraing) a boat (bata) 
on wooden rollers. There are examples throughout Scotland in 
Easter Ross, Gigha, Harris, Kintyre, Jura, Loch Lomond, near 
Handa Island in Sutherland and even on the Garbh-Eileach, 
which shows how widespread the practice of taking shortcuts 
overland must have been. The longest, and one which escapes the 
colliding tidal races below the cliffs of its Mull, crosses Kintyre at 
Tarbert, Loch Fyne. There, in 1097AD, Magnus Barelegs claimed 
the peninsula as an island and his right under the terms of a treaty 
with Edgar, King of Scots. An engaging and smaller instance, only 
200m long, lies at the mouth of Loch Moidart (NM660736) and 
separates Eilean Shona from Shona Beag. Tairbeartan are widely 
variable in scale. 
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In the mid 19% century, George Rainy, the owner of Raasay, 
made use of another Tairbeart at one of the narrowest parts of 
the island (NG592476) to build a two metre high stone wall to 
separate deer in the fertile south of the island from crofters, which 
he had displaced to the rough and infertile north. 

As Norse invasions along the West Coast were seaborne, and 
permanent settlement under their rule lasted for nearly 500 years, 
many words for coastal features have Scandinavian origins. Some 
have later been gaelicised. These include: bodha / bogha, geodha, nis, 
sgeir and ùig, which in Old Norse are: bodi, gjá, nes, sker and vik. 
Vik also exists as the suffix aig in many Gaelic place-names. Hence 
the many Sandaigs, Sanndaigs and Sanndabhaigs, or sand bays. 
Another suffix, øy meaning island, has been gaelicised to -aigh and 
is anglicised to a and ay in Barraigh, Barra and Soay. These words 
and suffixes are also common in the Northern Isles of Orkney and 
Shetland, where they remain closer to their original form. Sker 
has also come into Scottish English as skerry. Na Sgeirean Fiaclach 
— the Toothed Skerries, (NR398447) off the south coast of Islay, 
would chew up any timber-hulled galley. Cleiteadh, meaning a 
ridge of rocks, displaces sgeir around Arran. 

Eilean is the modern Gaelic word for island. It is thought to be 
Norse in origin. The older word was innis, which gives Scotticised 
inch. Examples exist in Loch Lomond, Inchmurrin (Innis Mearan 
— St Mirren’s Isle) and the Firth of Forth, Inchcolm (Innis Colm 
— St Columbas Isle). Innis came to refer to a riverside meadow 
(land use section 3); understood visually as an island of cultivation 
amidst unploughable land. 

Navigational hazards in the form of rocks have often been 
individually, even mischievously named. In the name A’ Bhratag 
or A’ Bhradag (NM888353), the Impudent Girl, inconveniently 
situated at the mouth of Loch Etive, one can sense the irritation of 
Gaelic mariners felt at being caught unawares. The same word also 
occurs by the anchorage at Castle Sween, Knapdale (NR712787). 
Am Buachaille — the Herdsman lies off Staffa (NM326352) and 
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is a herdsman who should go unheeded. Hazardous rocks can be 
named after animals. Wariness may have motivated the naming 
of Eich Donna — Brown Horses (NM792098), a line of drying 
rocks just off Ard Uaine — Green Point. Lair Bhan — White Mare 
(NM766065) is an equine example south of Shuna. There is a rare 
example of a boar skerry off the south west coast of St Kilda, at An 
Torc (NF086990). Famously, three dogs, using the older word for 
that animal, Am Madadh Beag, Am Madadh Mor and Am Madadh 
Gruamach (grim) are rocks standing guard, like the three headed 
Cerberus of Greek myth, at the entrance to Loch nam Madadh, 
North Uist. Whilst between Lunga and Scarba, the modern word 
for dog, cu, in its genitive singular is used in Bealach a Choin 
Ghlais — the Pass of the Grey Dog (NM713071), known as the 
Grey Dogs in guidebooks. 

This name is interesting for two reasons. The place is also called 
Little Corryvreckan on account of its tide race, which can reach 
8 knots. At the height of the Spring tides, a breaking standing 
wave occurs in mid-channel, or in the bealach. So the name seems 
to describe the tidal process, rather than a fixed physical entity. 
Secondly, bealach is a name more usually associated with mountain 
passes than the sea. A parallel lies in the use of the word coire in the 
whirlpool of Corryvreckan between Jura and Scarba. The origin of 
the second part of this name is unclear. It is thought to refer to the 
cauldron of St Breccan. Corries are more usually found as scooped 
out hollows on mountainsides. 

The tide also runs fiercely over another An Coire (NR162511), 
just off Portnahaven in Islay. Sruth a Chòmhraig — Stream of the 
Battle (NF856459), North Uist could refer to the current — sruth 
and how the helmsman has to fight to remain on course, rather than 
any historical reference to a real battle — còmhrag. Between Lewis 
and the Shiant Islands runs Sruth nam Fear Gorm — Current of the 
Blue Green Men, another fierce tidal stream over a submerged reef 
which connects submarine islands to Lewis. 
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Adam Nicholson, who owns the Shiants, thinks gorm “describes 
that dark half colour ... of deep sea water at the foot of a black 
cliff’ The blue green men 


are strange, dripping semi-human creatures who come aboard and sit 
alongside you in the sternsheets, sing a verse or two of a complex song 
and, if you are unable to continue in the same metre and with the 
same rhyme, sink your boat and drown your crew.’ 


(Nicolson 2002, 38) 


With hazards like that, no wonder Lewis is renowned for its 
singers and songs. Tides are not always so fierce as they move in 
response to the moon. Loch an Dail — Loch Indaal (NR260580) 
in Islay, is Loch of the Delay, because its gradual profile, means 
it takes almost an hour longer to dry at low tide, compared to 
narrower Loch Gruinart in the north of the island. 

Some rocks at sea also make a noise. Ian Fraser cites An Tudan 
(NM694087) off Lunga in the Firth of Lorn, means The Farter, 
whilst two examples of Sgeir Phlocach, off the coast of Jura 
(NR524642) and (NR522634), are plopping skerries (Fraser 
2004). Other names describe voyages to wider horizons. Perhaps 
the famous is An Dorus Mor — The Big Door (NM757986), 
separating Loch Craignish from the open water in the Sound of 
Jura. Sgeir Leth a Chuain — Half Skerry of the Sea is similar. Lying 
between the Garvellachs, it separates inshore waters from the wider 
Firth of Lorne. A most evocative name of this kind is Camus Cuil 
an t-Saimh, which may mean — Bay at the back of the Breaking 
Waves (NM265237), in Iona. Another possible translation is Bay 
of the Nook of Peace. The name could also be a gaelicisation of 
Norse hdfn. 

Donald Maclver from Uig, west Lewis celebrates the Atlantic 
swell in a famous exile song called An Ataireachd Ard — The High 
Surge of the Sea, sung by Capercaillie, Ishbel MacAskill and 
Runrig. 
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An ataireachd bhuan, 

Cluinn fuaim na h-ataireachd àird; 
Tha torann a chuain 

Mar chualas leam-s e nam phaist, 
Gun mhùthadh, gun truas, 

A’ sluaisreadh gainneamh na tràghad: 
An ataireachd bhuan, 

Cluinn fuaim na h-ataireachd àird. 


S na coilltean a siar 

Chan iarrain fuireach gu bràth: 
Bha m inntinn s mo mhiann 
A-riamh air lagan a bhàigh; 

Ach iadsan bha fial, 

An gnìomh an caidreabh, 5 an àgh 
Air sgapadh gun dìon, 

Mar thriallas ealtainn ro nàmh. 


The ceaseless surge 

Listen to the surge of the sea; 

The thunder of the ocean is 

As 1 heard it when 1 was a child, 
Without change, without pity, 
Breaking on the sand of the beach: 
The ceaseless surge, 

Listen to the high surge of the seas. 


In the woods of the West 

I would not want to remain forever: 

My mind and my desire were always 

On the little hollow by the bay; 

But those folk who were generous in affection 
In their happiness and in their acts 

Have been scattered defenceless, 


As a flock of birds flees in front of their enemy. 
(Lorne Gillies 2005, 74) 
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Foragers may find places which are sligeanach / sligeach / 
sligeachach or na slige or refer to faochag, good for collecting shellfish 
and winkles. Curiously, and despite being as common as winkles, 
mussels (feusgain — literally beardies) and cockles (coilleagan) do 
not receive so many mentions as faochagan. Not even on Barra’s 
famous Cockle Strand — An Tràigh Mhòr — The Big Beach, are they 
remembered. Strangely, the inhabitants of Mackinnon country in 
Strath, Skye are nicknamed Na Faochagan. 

Good sea fishing points often commemorate potential catches, 
nan sgadan — herring or cudaigean — cuddies or coal fish rather 
than those who catch them — iasgairean. Rudh an Tacair on Loch 
Sween (NR735891) in Argyll indicates a bountiful catch. Fish 
traps, cairidhean, are often named. They are made of a low wall 
or weir between high and low water marks, low enough to admit 
the high tide but high enough to leave fish stranded behind their 
stones upon the ebb. Eileach, literally meaning a milldam, can also 
represent a bank of stones built to guide fish into a bag net. 


1.4: Still Freshwater 


In some places in the Highlands like Benbecula or the Reay Forest 
— MacKay’s Country — Dùthaich MhicAoidh, terra seems more 
aqua than firma. Here lochs retain their pure Gaelic names more 
than names attached to rivers. They can be classified according 
to colour, size, shape, surrounding vegetation, animals, function, 
or they can be named after people. For fishermen, the ability to 
understand Gaelic place-names might increase their catch, or at 
least their expectations. 

Any Loch Dubh will probably be dark, peaty, infertile and 
acidic and yield many small, hungry, but very old, trout. Dubh 
might also indicate enclosure by landform, which hides the sun 
for much of the day. Such waters will be slow to warm up in 
spring and not be worth fishing until summer. Am Feur-Loch or 
Loch an Fheòir — of grass will be fertile, grow many water plants, 
which provide a safe habitat for trout and abound in food. Casting 
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here and playing a hooked fish may be a problem. A hooked fish 
will instinctively head for cover amongst weed, and so entangle 
and even break the leader. It is best to fish such lochs early in the 
season, before growth covers open water. Loch Gaineamhaich or 
na gaineimh — of sand, will be sandy and clear, but not necessarily 
fertile, unless it lies over limestone or calcareous shelly sand. In the 
latter case, it is sometimes known as a machair loch. As such waters 
are famously ‘gin clear, their residents are easily ‘gliffed, so stealth 
and minimum wading are required. 

Loch Sgeireach (skerried) or Garbh (rough) may be difficult to 
wade and present hazards to boats. Loch Leacach — slabby or na 
Lice — of the slab, may have solid and flat wading inshore but also 
abrupt fall-offs into deeper water. Lochs which are qualified by 
cam or crom — crooked, cròcach — antlered or branched, eileanach 
— islanded or na h-Achlaise — of the armpit, are likely to have a 
complex form and a greater length of shoreline than mere area 
would imply. This gives many corners for trout to inhabit and 
a greater exposure of surface to windblown insects. They may 
hold great numbers of fish, but not necessarily of any great size. 
When fishing lochs that are fraochach or an Fhraoich (of fraoch) 
or sgitheach, it may be worth using a heather or hawthorn fly. 
Sometimes lochs are fertilised by the droppings of geese or seagulls, 
so those which are ealach — abounding in swans, nan eun — of 
the birds, nan gèadh — of the geese, a’ Ghedidh — of a goose, nam 
faoileag / faoileann — of the seagulls, may be more productive than 
their neighbours. Trees are a good omen. They provide shelter and 
invertebrate food. Peat is not. Mòine or mòna (genitive) makes 
Loch Dubh acidic and infertile. Lochan Tiormachd (NC762648) in 
North Sutherland might dry out in summer. So too might Lochan 
an Tairt (NH446338) — The Loch of Thirst, in the same County. 
Loch nam Breac-adhair (sky), now mapped as Loch nam Breac- 
odhar near Port Henderson in Gairloch (NG767721), where trout 
once fell from the sky, is an answer to the angler’s prayer. 
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More directly, Loch nam Breac Reamhar — of the fat trout, Loch 
nam Breac Mora — of the big trout, Loch nam Breac Ruadh — of 
red trout or nam Breac Buidhe — of the yellow trout, or Loch a 
Bhradain — of the salmon, should be worth exploring, as should 
Loch an lasgair — of the fisherman. But it should be noted that 
Osgood Mackenzie in Wester Ross translates a Loch an Iasgair 
(NG922845), near Fionn Loch, as the Osprey’s Loch. In Gaelic the 
osprey is known as Ailean lasgair, or Alan the Fisherman. Lochan 
nan Geadas — Loch of Pike (NM601297), high in the hills east of 
Glen Ogle, may hold only a few trout, large enough to escape the 
appetites of these predators. Though in Staffin, North Skye geadas 
is also used for Arctic charr in Loch Mealt. 


1.5: Running Freshwater 


In contrast to the near universal application of Joch and lochan as 
naming elements, running water is identified in several different 
ways, distinguished by scale, position and size. The geographical 
concept of stream order is helpful in their differentiation (Figure 
4). Abhainn (river) is closest to the sea, has many tributaries and in 
Gaelic hydronymy can be ranked as 3" order. A//t (burn or stream), 
which is often corrupted to alt or ault, tends to feed into abhainn, 
and is usually 2™ order and has a few tributaries. 

Dwelly describes a caochan as a streamlet or purling rill. 
Sometimes, particularly in Strathdearn, it seems to be of a lesser 
order than allt, Generally, it can be seen as primary when it flows 
into allt or secondary in the absence of, or in place of the latter. 
Dwelly also cites caochan as applying to the first distillation of 
whisky or the sound made by fermenting wort, which supports 
such a classification. Watson, citing the Old Irish word caeich 
meaning one eyed or blind, defines the morphology of caochan as 
a river so overgrown with herbage it cannot see out of its bed.’ Jake 
King adds ‘that it is not blind in itself but rather people are blind to 
it (King 2008). The majority of these occur in the Spey catchment 
and the Central Highlands. 
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Stream order and the scale of a watercourse have to be seen in 
context. There is an Abhainn Mhòr on St Kilda, NF097994, which 
is barely one kilometre in length, has no tributaries, but does flow 
directly to the sea. In Highland Perthshire a watercourse of that 
size would be more likely to be called Ale Mor. St Kilda’s river 
might not even be perceived as big in the southern Highlands. 

Feadan, which variously means a chanter, spout or waterpipe, 
is commonly applied to small streams and seems to be equivalent 
or perhaps slightly smaller as its name would suggest, to caochan. 
Dwelly is expansive: the word can also apply to a crevice through 
which the wind whistles or an opening in the wall of a barn to 
admit the wind for winnowing grain. Both applications support 
the small-scale connotations of feadan. 


Figure 4: Gaelic Stream Order. 








PLAN 
not to scale. 











Caochan, feadan, fèith and meur are shown as primary order, allt as 
secondary and db and abhainn as third order. 

Things are not always quite so simple. Non-aqueous terms can 
also apply to watercourses. Sometimes these are local variants. 
Lon, which elsewhere means a meadow, is a small stream in Skye, 
particularly in Trotternish where there seems no other word in use. 
It appears to be of primary order. 
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In upper Strathavon, near Tomintoul, the word for a finger, 
meur, is used for a small stream. There is even a Meur an Loin. 
Moreover, in upper Glen Lyon, we find Alle Meurain, a diminutive 
form. Presumably these examples were not tautologies for those 
who coined them. The word meur also means a branch of stream, 
and locations suggest it is primary in order. The great majority 
occur at a high altitude in the Spey catchment. Ùidh is another 
word, which is peculiar to a locality — in this case Assynt or Asainte. 
It applies to a stream with a slow, yet strong current running 
between two freshwater lochs. Uidh Fhearna (NC150158) below 
Suilven in Assynt, connecting Fionn-Loch and Loch Veyatie, is an 
ample and powerful example. 

More generally, uisge, simply meaning water, is the origin of 
many Scottish ‘Waters of...’ which preserve Gaelic word order in 
translation. They are found throughout the Highlands. It appears 
to be either primary or secondary in order and is often described 
as rough, garbh. Though Garbh-Uisge (NN614080) on the River 
Teith, west of Callander, running as broken water across the 
Highland Fault, is third order. 

What is surprising and lost to contemporary knowledge is that 
the commonplace allt applied originally, not to watercourses, but 
cliffs, which ran adjacent to burns. Significantly, A//t is not used in 
Ireland for a watercourse. When early Irish colonists encountered 
the landscape of parallel rocks, glens and streams, which typify 
much of mainland Argyll, particularly Knapdale, adi quickly 
became a dominant word linked to watercourses. Its original 
meaning and association were subsequently lost. 

Feith, vein or sinew, has also been applied to watercourses in a 
secondary sense. Here it applies to torn strips or rents in a moor 
or bog, which, at a distance, resemble its primary meaning. Laban 
Feith a Mhadaidh — Bends of the Dog’s Bog Stream, Rannoch 
(NN517532), is an example, where the ‘veins’ appear varicose in 
their contortions. Lùb is a common word attached to the meanders 
of streams. 
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One early Celtic word — dobhar, though it is no longer used in 
modern Gaelic, has nevertheless, been influential in naming in the 
distant past. This accounts for the absence of its original and correct 
Gaelic spelling from the mapped record. Dobhar gives, Edradour 
near Pitlochry (Fadar Da Dhobhar — between two streams). Inbhir 
Dhobhran, near Glen Orchy, shows the diminutive form dòbhran. 
This elides with inbhir to lose the DH sound, and is thus mapped 
as Òrain in the burn of the same name. Allt Òrain flows from Coir’ 
Òrain and joins Loch Tulla — Toilbhe at NN278417. It would have 
been satisfying to find places named after the Gaelic for song, òran, 
near the home of Duncan Ban MacIntrye, but the truth is more 
prosaic. Dobhar in the plural can also be confused with the word 
for otter, also dòbhran. So, and again on MaclIntyre’s patch Beinn 
Dòbhrain is mapped incorrectly as Beinn Dòrain (NN326377), 
and really means mountain of streamlets instead of the more 
alluring mountain of otters. There are a great many streamlets 
grooving the western flanks of this mountain. Several have their 
source in Fuaran Mor — Big Spring (NN325371). Just below is 
Feadan Mhart Donna — Streamlet of Brown Cows (NN326366). 

Allt Kinglas to the south of Beinn Dobhran conceals another 
Old Celtic word for stream, g/ais, no longer used in modern 
Gaelic. Conghlais, which is quoted in Duncan Ban’s ‘Oran do'n 
Inbhir — Song to the Inver, means dog stream. It is easy to criticise 
the anglicisation of the Gaelic spelling of place-names obscuring 
meaning. The tautological examples of Alle Dhobhrain and Allt 
Conghlais shows that Gaelic was also capable of doing the same, 
once earlier etymologies were lost. The quality of Allt Conghlais 
was so highly prized that the burn was one of the three waters of 
Scotland in a Gaelic saying. 
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“Caor is Cadan is Conghlais, 
Tri uisgeachan na h-Alba.’ 


‘Caor and Cadan and Conghlais, 
Three waters of Scotland.’ 


(Watson 1926, 452) 


Caor and Cadan are mapped as Alt Chobhair (NN626445) 
in Glen Lyon and Innerhaden Burn in Rannoch (NN667554). 
They seem very small streams to have attracted such status, but 
at one time this area was the frontier between advancing Scots 
and retreating Picts. Elsewhere, g/ais gives Strath Glass — Strath 
Ghlais, Invernesshire and Glen Finglas — Gleann Fionn-Ghlais, 
in the Trossachs. Douglas in Lanarkshire is Dubh Ghlais, also the 
origin of Inbhir Dhubhghlais or Inveruglas, on the west bank of 
Loch Lomond. 

Mention must be given to the Gaelic for well — tobar, which has 
given settlement names like Tobermory on Mull and Tibbermore 
in Lowland Perthshire. Do not confuse the two! The first is the well 
of Mary, Tobar Mhoire, and the second is merely large, Tobar Mor. 
The old Scots version, Tippermuir retains the Gaelic softening 
of B to P. Several wells, Tobar an Fhion, by Castle Lachlan, Loch 
Fyneside (NS006948 on the OS 6 inch map), and indeed streams, 
such as Alit an Fhion (NN683260), near St Fillans are associated 
with the word for wine, fion. This does not mean that wine actually 
flowed in them, but rather that water was especially pure or perhaps 
holy. Knowing where to find clean water near an anchorage would 
be essential for MacLachlan’s Galleys and other seafarers on Loch 
Fyne — Loch Fin. According to Watson, the very name of the Loch 
comes from the eponymous Gleann Fin, where Fin means vine. 
Citing tradition and the songs of Duncan Ban Maclntyre, in 
whose ‘Praise of Ben Dobhrain deer slake their thirst. 
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‘Cha bhiodh iot air an teangaidh 
Taobh shios a Mhill Teanail, 

Le fion Uillt na h-Annaid, 

Blas meala r a òl air: 


‘Down below Meall Teanail 

Their tongue would not be parched 
When there is wine of Annat Burn 
Honey-flavoured to drink:’ 


(MacLeod 1978, 214 and 215) 


He argues that such waters won their reputation because they 
flowed past holy places. Allt na h-Annait (NN34385) tumbles 
briskly past an ancient burial ground. Beinn Mhana(i)ch —Mountain 
of Monks is 4 kilometres north-east and may be associated. 

Tobar Loch Shianta — Well of the Holy Loch (Loch Sheanta 
NG472698), near Staffin, was one of the most renowned healing 
wells on Skye. Martin Martin recorded his visit in the late 17th 
century in his Description of the Western Islands of Scotland. 


.. it is much frequented by strangers, as well as by the inhabitants of 
the Isle, who generally believe it to be a specifick for several diseases; 
such as stitches, head-aches, stone, consumption, megrim [migraine]. 
Several of the common people oblige themeselves by a vow to come to 
this well, and make the ordinary tour about it, called dessil [deiseil 
in modern Gaelic] which is performed thus: they move thrice round 
the well, proceeding sunwise from East to West ... This is done after 
drinking the water; and when one goes away from the well, it’s a never 
failing custom, to leave some small offering on the stone which covers 
the well. There is a little fresh-water lake within ten yards of the said 
well; it abounds with trouts, but neither the natives not strangers will 
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ever presume to destroy any of them, such is the esteem they have for 
the water. 


(Martin 1716, 93) 
2: Landcover and Ecology 
2.1: Habitats, Woods and Forests 


At the time of the first OS mapping, what kind of woodland 
cover do Gaelic place-names describe? After World War II, Fraser 
Darling applied the phrase ‘wet desert’ to much of the Highlands 
— and not in any charitable sense. Today though wet deserts 
like the Flow Country in Caithness are valued, his opinion has 
lent contemporary credence to the well-established myth of the 
Great Wood of Caledon. This has circulated since Roman times 
and precedes modern ‘desertification’. Fraser Darling, believed 
that some woodland had been destroyed by invading Romans 
and Vikings and more was cleared in the aftermath of medieval 
conflicts. He maintained iron smelters in the late 18th century and 
industrial scale sheep farming in the 19" cleared the great bulk of 
the trees. 

It is impossible to be certain about the position and extent 
of the great wood. The Roman writers Pliny and Tacitus do not 
give any reason to believe that woodland covered Scotland from 
coast to coast. Ptolemy’s map, which showed a ‘Caledonia Silva in 
various locations, was reprinted up until the early 18th century, 
when the wood was centred roughly on Glen Orchy. From the 
early sixteenth century to Blaeu’s Atlas of 1654 the mapped area 
of the wood is shown to have increased, which is unlikely. Even at 
its greatest extent in 3000 BC and before the arrival of significant 
numbers of humans, the wood would have been a mosaic reflecting 
stages of primary and secondary succession and responses of the 
treeline to long-term climate change and short-term weather 
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phenomena. After humans began to modify treecover, this 
patchwork developed a looser structure in response to burning and 
the grazing of domestic animals. It is significant that the Romans 
built the Antonine Wall from turf, which must have been plentiful 
and would have been difficult to cut in thickly wooded country. 

Humans first started to alter Scotland’s landscape in Mesolithic 
times, from about 10,000 BC. This became significant in its effects 
during the Neolithic period, from about 3500 BC, and accelerated 
with the development of metal tools. As the climate became 
increasingly wet and windy up to the Roman period, blanket bog 
began to replace woodland cover. Carbon dating of bog pine shows 
that very few individuals are younger than 4000 years old, which 
indicates a much earlier retreat of ‘Caledonia Silva than suggested 
by Fraser Darling. Half of the forest may have gone by the time 
of the birth of Christ. At the end of the medieval period, as little 
as 4% of the original area may have remained, well before the 
influences of wider economic and industrial forces. Modern claims 
by conservationists that the extent of native pine forest is only 1% 
of its original area relate to its coverage at its maximum around 
3000 BC, well before the arrival of humans. 

There are several sorts of evidence, which support this 
assessment. Comparisons can be made between maps drafted at 
different periods. Secondly, Government documents commented 
quite frequently on the state of the nation’s woods. Finally, accounts 
of travellers in the Highlands can be examined. 

Shortage of timber is mentioned in several Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament throughout the sixteenth century. As early as 1503, 
the Nation’s woods are referred to as being utterly destroyed. In 
the late 16th and early 17th century, legislation tried to limit 
damage caused, amongst other activities by transhumance. Specific 
reference to the use of shielings suggests that the Highlands had 
suffered such destruction. In 1564, the Privy Council deplored the 
mismanagement of woodland in the North. As a result, imports 
of Scandinavian timber increased dramatically between 1580 and 


1640. 
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The earliest maps drafted from a Scottish viewpoint were 
those made by Timothy Pont at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Woodland coverage can be compared with later maps by Blaeu, 
which were based on Pont’s work, with additional material supplied 
by Robert Gordon of Straloch, and those made over 100 years later 
by William Roy in the mid-18th century. Maps of these pioneering 
cartographers are hard to interpret where trees and woods are 
concerned. Often their first priority was to record buildings and 
watercourses, or, in Roy’s case, things of military importance. They 
also had difficulty in deciding how to represent woods, especially 
if they were unenclosed, which would have been the case in the 
Highlands of that time, and how to distinguish between trees in 
open country and continuous canopy. Cartographic symbols for 
woodland were unrefined and inconsistent. Sometimes mapmakers 
such as Blaeu, when copying Pont’s work, favoured appealing 
graphic symbolism in their reworking, over evidence derived from 
primary sources. Sometimes woods were omitted because they 
were irrelevant to the map’s purpose. Roy left out half of today’s 
ancient woodlands, because they would have been of little use to 
the military. 

Despite these difficulties of interpretation, none of these maps 
suggests continuous woodland cover. Instead, they show surviving 
and disconnected patches, which map reasonably well onto today’s 
pattern of ancient and semi-natural woods. In a comment on his 
sketch map of Gruinard, Wester Ross, Pont observes: ‘excellent 
hunting place wher are deir to be found all year long as in a mechtie 
parck of nature’ (Smout 2006, 87). What he describes is an open 
landscape with clumps of trees. These maps suggest that woodland 
represented about 4% of the landcover, though this figure could 
have been 7% in places. There are exceptions. The pinewoods that 
Pont maps at the head of Glen Coe and the ancient woodland in 
Glen Esk had disappeared by the time of the first OS mapping in 
the late 19th century. 
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Between 1767 and 1771, prior to the establishment of shooting, 
estates and the rapid growth of large-scale sheep farming, Professor 
John Hope of the University of Edinburgh commissioned James 
Robertson to carry out a botanical survey of the Highlands. 
Between Braemar and Ben Avon in the Cairngorms he found 
copses of birch and scrub species on the hillsides. On the steep 
slopes above Loch Ness, he described more continuous cover, 
which included woodland trees. Matters were more variable 
between Tyndrum and Kinlochleven, where there was either 
forsaken waste, bare mountains or woods of birch, pine, hazel and 
ash. Similarly in Glen Dochart, hills were either covered in good 
grass or woodland. In the eastern Highlands, between Deeside and 
the Spittal of Glenshee, between Inverness and Carrbridge and 
amongst the hills above Blairgowrie, the terrain was barren and 
produced only heather and bearberry. Robertson’s reports do not 
suggest continuous woodland cover spread all over the Highlands. 

It would be interesting to record the distribution of Gaelic 
tree and wood names in comparison to what we know to be the 
potential extent of different species. Without this, how do place- 
names support the mapped evidence? Generally, those referring 
to trees and woods have a fragmented distribution. The extensive 
vocabulary for open moors, marshes, plains and wet meadows, as 
well as the frequency of these words, is much more prolific than 
words for specific woodland types or specifically named woods. 
Individual tree types are more usually associated with features like 
rocks, cliffs and islands — places which are less accessible to grazing 
animals — rather than attached to Gaelic words for woods, such 
as bad, coille and doire (thicket, wood and grove). Bad and doire 
have acquired secondary meanings of spot or place and hollow, in 
the absence or the erosion of their primary association with trees. 
Place-name evidence does not support the case for continuous 
woodland cover at the time of progressive Gaelic colonisation and 
settlement. 
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In a specific area like Trotternish in Skye, where tree cover 
seems to have been reduced to nothing between 2200 and 600BC, 
there are only two place-names mapped on the OS 1:25,000 sheet 
referring to woodland. One is Loch Droighinn — Blackthorn Loch 
(NG456713). Grazing animals would not favour this dense and 
thorny bush, with its suckering habit. The other is Druim na Coille 
— Ridge of the Wood (NG435643), which is seven kilometres to 
the south and lies upon high stony ground providing little forage. 
The frequency of words for view, sealladh, faire and freiceadan, 
meaning watching and watch, even at the low elevations of tom 
and cnoc, suggests the existence of wide intervisibility. Similarly, 
the way that the colour, texture, pattern and form of the landscape 
have been a constant preoccupation of Gaelic toponymy suggests 
a landscape whose flesh and bones were not concealed, at the time 
of naming, beneath an obscuring mantle of trees. 

There are many words for wet, marshy and boggy habitats, 
plains and meadows. Michelle Cotter and Jake King collected 
an unmapped name on Islay, which describes uncertain ground 
underfoot in a graphic manner. It is Swi/-Chrith — The Trembling 
Eye, NR392746, to the North West of Bunnabhainn. On the OS 
1:25,000 sheet, there is a note saying ‘shake holes’. 


2.2: Flora 


Tree species, which appear most often in place-names are birch, 
rowan, oak and pine. Ash is less frequent, perhaps because its name 
has been retained in its Old Norse form of askr in place-names 
like Ascog and Askaig, meaning Ash Bay. Certainly its hard timber 
would have been useful for boatbuilding. Alexander Carmichael in 
his collection of Gaelic traditions and folklore, Carmina Gadelica, 
quotes an anonymous verse for some tree qualities and habitats. 
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Tagh seileach nan allt. 
Tagh calltainn nan creag. 
Tagh fearna nan lón, 
Tagh beithe nan eas. 


Choose willow of the streams. 
Choose hazel of the rocks. 
Choose alder of the marshes, 
Choose birch of the waterfalls. 


Tagh uinnseann na dubhair. Choose ash of the shade. 
Tagh iubhar na leuma, Choose yew of resilence, 
Tagh leamhan na bruthaich, Choose elm of the brae, 
Tagh duire na gréine. Choose oak of the sun. 


(Milliken 2007, 135) 


Note how oak is synonymous with the old sacred word for 
grove, doire, in the last line. The association of this species with 
the sun may reflect its preference for south facing slopes, where it 
meets Scots pine at the edge of its range in the Highlands. 

The great 20th century Gaelic poet Sorley MacLean uses trees in 
a spiritual manner. In his poem 'Hallaig, he imagines people who 
have been cleared from the Island of Raasay, moving through the 
landscape embodied as trees — not as the sacred oaks but as birch, 
hazel and rowan. 


... $ tha mo ghaol aig Allt Hallaig, 
na craoibh bheithe, s bha i riamh. 


eadar an t-inbhir s Poll a Bhainne, 
thalls a bhos mu Bhaile-Chùirn: 
tha i na beithe, na calltuinn, 

‘na caorann dhìrich sheang uir. 


Ann an Screapadal mo chinnidh 

far robh Tarmad s Eachunn Mór, 

tha n nigheanan s am mic nan coille 
4 gabhail suas ri taobh an loin. 
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Uaibhreach a nochd na coilich ghiuthais 
4 gairm air mullach Cnoc an Ra 
direach an druim ris a@ ghealaich — 

chan iadsan coille mo ghràidh. 


Fuirichidh mi ris a bheithe 
gus an tig i mach an Carn, 
gus am bi am bearradh uile 
o Bheinn na Lice fa sgail. 


... and my love is at the Burn of Hallaig, 
a birch tree, and she has always been. 


between Inver and Milk Hollow 
here and there about Baile-chuirn: 
she is a birch, a hazel, 

4 straight, slender young rowan. 


In Screapadal of my people 
where Norman and Big Hector were, 
their daughters and sons are a wood 
going up beside the stream. 


Proud tonight the pine cocks 

crowing on top of Cnoc an Ra, 
straight their backs in the moonlight — 
they are not the wood I love. 


I will wait for the birch wood 

until it comes up by the cairn, 

until the whole ridge from Beinn na Lice 
will be under its shade. 


(Maclean 1989, 227) 
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Several points are worthy of comment. In Gaelic grammar, 
people are literally in their birchness, hazelness, rowanness or 
woodness. So the idea of metamorphosis is built into grammatical 
construction. The poet echoes this idea by referring to a bird whose 
name is associated with another tree — the pine cock though what 
species coileach giuthais denotes is unclear. In the poem MacLean 
also employs the Skye usage of (ën (lòin is the genitive) for a stream, 
which elsewhere means a meadow. We can also see the genitive of 
carn in Bhaile Chùirn, Township of a Cairn. Although the poet 
portrays surreal happenings, these occur in a real landscape. Baile 
Chùirn (NG554406) is on the west coast of Raasay (Ratharsair). 
Poll a Bhainne is not mapped but lies to the North of Baile Chùirn. 
An t-Inbhir is also on the west at NG553422. The sonorous Cnoc 
an Ra — Hillock of the Fort (NG549372) is three miles to the 
south, whilst Beinn na Lice — Mountain of the Slab, rises on the 
south-east coast of the island just to the south of Hallaig itself. It 
is wrongly shown as Beinn na leac (NG593370). It is almost as if 
MacLean is swooping and soaring in his imagination like a bird, as 
he flies repeatedly across a collaged landscape of Ratharsair. 

In his visionary dreamscape (Figure 5), the poet sees his love as 
a birch. First at Al/t Hallaig, NG593380, then as a hazel and then 
as a rowan on the other side of the island, at the mouth of a burn, 
in the fertile hollow of Poll a Bhainne and near the township of 
Baile Chùirn. From there he moves three miles to the northeast 
and sees his ancestors as a wood regenerating in the steep bowl of 
Screapadal. At night he hears birds crying in the trees on Cnoc an 
Ra, and decides to wait until all of Beinn na Lice to the south of 
Hallaig, is covered in birches, as if his people have returned from 
the dead to repossess their landscape. 

It is worth reading the entire work to understand MacLean’s 
psychogeographic itinerary. The sequence of his dream journey 
suggests a reweaving of the past with the present. The cleared 
townships of Screapadal and Hallaig in the east are reconnected 
with later habitations in the south and west. Ratharsair is made 
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whole again and is finally surveyed in her entirety from the height 
of Dun Cana. 


Figure 5: Place-names in Sorley MacLean’s “Hallaig — the 
broken line shows the sequence of the poets psychogeographic 
journey through the landscape. 
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In contrast to most other tree species, blackthorn, elm and aspen 
are very localised in their distribution, perhaps because these species 
tend to reproduce vegetatively through suckering, and so form 
dense isolated thickets. Holly is more common in place-names 
than one might expect, perhaps because its berries are spread far 
and wide by birds. Whatever the species, woods or other places 
associated with trees are more likely to be named after a dominant 
constituent than any other attribute. This suggests that woodland 
ecosystems were not highly structured or floristically diverse when 
names were coined. The predominance of birch, a pioneer species, 
suggests a history of partial woodland clearance and recolonisation 
by this fast-growing species in a cyclically disturbed habitat. 
Many references to bramble also indicate a scrubby, secondary 
vegetational succession. There is a curious mention of apples at 
Creag nan Ubhal, Drumochter (NN637753) Rock of the Apples. 
For Runrig, the tree must be An Ubhal as Àirde — the Highest 
Apple growing at 1500 feet, if it still lives. Perhaps it was, a crab 
apple, Malus sylvestris. Or the name may be fanciful or false. 

Dry, open country is often covered by heather (Calluna 
vulgaris or fraoch), blaeberry (Vaccinium myrtillus or broighleag) 
and cloudberry (Rubus chaemorus or oighreag). The first two often 
occur below the tree line. Calluna vulgaris is not distinguished 
from ling (Erica cinerea) and there is also little mention of 
bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi or cnàimhseag), which is now 
quite common on hilltops. Wetter areas commonly support 
moss, rushes and reeds. Bog myrtle (Myrica gale or roid), which is 
common on the ground in these areas, is rare in place-names, as is 
bog cotton (Eriophorum angustifolium or canach). Land may have 
been better drained in the past. Similarly, bracken (raineach) seems 
more widespread today, than it was when names were recorded. 
The cresses, herbs and flowers so beloved by 18™ century Gaelic 
poets are very infrequently remembered in names. 

All the evidence supports the existence of an open landscape, 
shaped by long term grazing, rather than woodland clearance, 
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when names were coined. The likely consequence of 19th century 
sheep farming was an impoverishment in the diversity of the herb 
layer by selective grazing rather than the destruction of primary 
woodland. It seems that trees clung on, growing on cliffs, rocks 
and islands, in gullies and along stream courses, which are harder 
for grazing animals to reach. Only in the Cairngorms and parts 
of the North can be found large and extensive tracts of woodland 
growing on relatively flat land. They are characterised by Scots pine 
(Pinus sylvestris or giuthas). The broad, rounded canopies of 200 
— 300 year old ‘Granny Pines’ can only have developed in open 
situations. 

Without deliberate and intensive grazing, the pine woodland 
of the Cairngorms would have been a mix of tree generations 
competing for light. Mature trees would not have had the 
opportunity to develop the wide and beautiful crowns seen today. 
‘The rapid increase in sheep grazing in the surviving pine forests 
after the Highland Clearances put an end to woodland succession. 
Individual trees, large enough to be immune to grazing, would 
no longer have had the competition growing up from below to 
restrict their crowns. Without the intensive grazing, after the 
Clearances, there would have been lower numbers of the large 
pines we see today. So the ‘Granny Pine’ is really a rather unnatural 
and relatively modern phenomenon. Whilst considered to be an 
icon of our enduring Highland landscape, the much-loved Granny 
could be considered as a living link with, and memorial to, the 
Clearances. 

Flag Iris (Iris pseudoacorus or seileastair) is mentioned 
surprisingly often in place-names throughout the Highlands. This 
may be because it is a plant whose various parts, when treated 
with different mordants, can yield several dye colours. These 
include blue-grey when treated with copperas mordant, dark green 
when treated with alum and black if iron sulphate is used. When 
thatching, iris leaves provide an initial flat bed for the second layer 
of marram grass. Conveniently for this purpose, iris in the Western 
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Isles grows along burns, which thread their way through dunes, 
bound together with marram. Calum MacDonald, of Runrig 
celebrates his native North Uist in the song “Tir a Mhurain.’ 


Trobhad is coisich rium Come and walk with me 

Ri taobh a chuain By the side of the ocean 

Is seallaidh mi dhuit Let me show you 

Tir a Mhurain The land of the marram grass. 


(http://www jimwillsher.co.uk/Site/Runrig/Lyrics/) 


Marram is also celebrated in another song from that island, O 
Mo Dhùthaich — O My Land which is a song of longing, composed 
either by Allan MacPhee or Alan MacInnes of South Uist who 
were both exiled to Manitoba. 


O mo dhùthaich 5 tu th air m aire, 
Uibhist chùbhraidh ur nan gallan, 

far am faighte na daoin uaisle, 

far am bu dual do Mhac Ze Ailein. 


Tìr ai mhurain, tir an eòrna, 
tir sam pailt a h-uile seòrsa, 
far am bi na gillean òga 
gabhail òran 5 g òl an leanna. 


Oh, my land, youre always in my thoughts, 
fresh, fragrant Uist, home of heroes, 

where the noble people live, 

hereditary territory of Clan Ranald. 
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Land of bent-grass, land of barley, 
land fertile in every way, 

where the young lads 

sing songs and drink ale. 


(Lorne Gillies 2005, 284) 


Here marram is translated as ‘bent-grass.’ The species is vital in 
binding the sand of the dunes of the Uists and Benbecula against 
blowouts, which would threaten the fertile machairs in their lee. 
Marram is such an important plant that it has been chosen to 
define the land’s identity in these two songs. 


2.3: Fauna 


Questions arise when comparing the full complement of fauna 
known to have existed before natural extinctions and migrations 
caused by post-glacial climate change, with the range of animals, 
which have been active in Gaelic place-naming. Amongst large 
mammals, badgers, cat, red and roe deer, foxes, otters, pine marten 
and hare are commonly referred to in names, though the last 
species is the least mentioned. There is also no distinction made 
between the brown and mountain species, which is the white hare 
in Gaelic — a’ mhaigheach gheal. 

We know that when Gaelic colonisation of Scotland began 
about 500AD, bear, beaver, elk, wild boar and wolves were present 
in the Highlands. Lynx and reindeer may have been there as well. 
Elk may have survived until the 9th century, bear until the 10th 
and wild boar until the 13th. Beaver populations lasted longer, 
until the 16th century, because they could exist in scrubby wet 
woodland, which persisted along watercourses despite grazing by 
domestic animals. Yet none, except perhaps the boar, is active in 
place-naming. Indeed, the only extinct mammal which has been 
employed reasonably widely in place naming is the wolf (madadh- 
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allaidh — literally, wild dog), and then only infrequently. Though 
the widespread mapping of lairs or dens (saobhaidh) is perhaps a 
secondary reference to them, it may also apply to fox dens. One 
reference to bear can be found at Air Mhathain — Bear Stream, two 
kilometres east of An Nead — Nedd (NC163315) in Assynt. 

With the exception of the wolf, can we assume that these large 
species, now extinct in the Highlands, had little significance in the 
act of naming and remembering places? Or, if names citing them 
did once exist, were they superseded or lost after species extinction? 
This last explanation would not account for the survival of wolf 
names. Perhaps the animal could persist throughout the period of 
active naming in Gaelic because woodland cover is not an essential 
component of its habitat. For other conspicuous species, it seems 
likely that names referring to them may have been altered at some 
time after extinction. 

The last madadh-allaidh may have been killed in Inverness-shire 
in 1743. The problems that the wolf caused for man, gave rise to 
the tradition of siting burial grounds on small offshore islands. 
Examples are well distributed throughout the Highlands, which 
suggests a widespread problem. These can be found on Handa, 
Sutherland (NC145475), Zannara Mor, Wester Ross (NB993699), 
Inishail, Loch Awe (NM102245) and on Eilean Munde or Eilean 
Mhunna, Loch Leven, Argyll (NN084591). 

There may be more references to wolves than we think, as the 
adjective wild (allaidh) may have been dropped since there are 
also numerous mentions of madadh, an older word for dog. To 
distinguish it from the wolf, an older name for fox is madadh-ruadh 
— literally the ruddy dog. In Oran nam Balgairean — Song to the 
Foxes, Duncan Ban MacIntyre refers to the animal as balgair, also 
meaning a thief. In some dialects of Gaelic sionnach is used for fox, 
which also crops up in place-names. Similarly, reference to wild 
boar, torc allaidh, may have been compounded with those to the 
domestic animal. An older and rare name for the otter is madadh- 
uisge — water dog, but it is more common as dòbhran, which may 
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be confused with dòbhair — stream, in plural form. Other large 
mustelids, the badger — broc and the pine marten — taghan are well 
represented in names, but absent in the Outer and some of the 
Inner Hebrides. Just as the wolf and the fox are linked with the word 
for den, saobhaidh, badgers and wild cats are sometimes associated 
with the word sgàirneach at Sgairneach a Chait (NN5761222), to 
the west of Loch Lubnaig and Sgàirneach nam Broc (NN494377), 
Glen Lochay. Sgairneach means a continuous heap of loose stones 
covering a hillside, a great number of stones like a deserted quarry 
on a hill — a perfect hiding-place for such animals. 

A surprising omission in place-names, at least in the Central 
Highlands, given the frequency of sightings and its current 
popularity, is the red squirrel — feòrag. An explanation may be that 
the species could have been exterminated during the progressive 
deforestation of the Highlands, which would have fragmented its 
vulnerable aerial habitat of continuous tree canopy. Today’s healthy 
populations have bred from reintroductions sourced in Dalkeith 
and Scandinavia in the late 18th and early 19th century, well after 
active Gaelic naming of the landscape ceased. There is an older 
name for the species, easag, which is present in Kintessack (Ceann 
na h-Easaig), near Forres (NJ300860). 

Pride of place in the Gaelic bestiary, and one, which anticipates 
the Victorian predilections painted by Landseer, must go to the 
deer. Fiadh covers both roe and red. Stags and hinds / does of 
these species are boc and damh, eilid and earb respectively. The 
forest where they dwell is frith, and sometimes abounds in hinds 
— éildeach. At the past, deer forests would have abounded in trees 
as well. An eilleag or ailleag was a funnel-shaped walled trap, open 
at its wider end, where deer were slain en masse up until the 16th 
century. There is an example in Glen Bruar, where landform may 
have also contributed to this purpose, and where the valley of 
the Fèith Ghorm Ailleag — Bog Channel of the Blue Deer Trap 
(NN814805) narrows to a defile. In 1564 the áth Earl of Atholl 
organised such a hunt for Mary Queen of Scots. The Queen 
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camped to the east of nearby Beinn a’ Ghlò at a spot since known 
as Tom na Bànrigh — Queens Hillock, which cannot be traced on 
OS maps. Once inside the trap, deer were brought down in huge 
numbers by wolfhounds and archers. 

In the 18" century, Duncan Ban MacIntyre, who for a time was 
one of the Earl of Beadalbane’s gamekeepers, or foresters, was still 
using deerhounds, but in combination with stalking and a gun 
— the modern technique. In the following extract from his most 
famous song — Moladh Beinn Dòbhrain — Praise of Ben Dobhrain, 
and which is more about praising deer and their habitat than the 
mountain itself, he follows the movement of a party of hinds 
through the landscape around the peak. 


Siubhal (a movement in classical pipe music or piobaireachd) 


Bu ghrinn leam am pannal 

A tarraing an òrdugh, 

A dìreadh le faram 

Ri Carraig na Sròine: 

Eadar sliabh Craobh na h-Ainnis 
Is beul Choire Dhaingein, 

Bu bhiadhchar greigh cheannard 
Nach ceannaich am porsan; 

Da thaobh Choire Rainich, 

Mu sgèith sin a Bhealaich, 

Coire Rèidh Beinn Ach-Chaladair, 
S thairis mun Chònnlon, 

Air Lurgainn na Laoidhre 

Bu ghreadhnach a chòisridh; 

Mu Làrach na Fèinne, 

Sæ Chraig Sheilich na dhèidh sin, 
Far an cruinnich na h-èildean 

Bu neo-spèiseil mu n fhòlach. 

... Cha bhiodh iot air an teangaidh 
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Taobh shios a Mhill Teanail, 
Le fion Uillt na h-Annaid, 
Blas meala r a òl air... 








Methought the troop graceful 
deploying in order, 

ascending with bustle 

the Cliff of the Nose; 

between the moor of the Paupers Tree 
and the mouth of the Corrie of Fastness, 
lusty was the haughty herd 

that pays not for its portion; 

on both sides of Ferny Corrie, 

around the flank of the Pass, 

in the Smooth Corrie of Ben Achallader, 
then over by the Dog Meadow; 

on the Shank of the Cleft, 

gay was the party; 

about the Field of the Fianna, 

on Willow Rock thereafier, 

where gather the hinds 

that disdained the rank field grass. 

... Down below the Hill of Gathering 
their tongue would not be parched, 
when there is wine of the Annat Burn 
Honey-flavoured to drink ... 








(Macleod 1978, 215) 


Duncan lived for a time at Ais an t-Sidhein, around which 
the place-names quoted in the poem are spread. Most of these 
underlined in the text can still be traced on the OS 1:25,000 sheet. 
By tracing the route of the deer observed in the poem from Coire 
Daingean(n) to Coire Rèidh and then to Creag Sheileach on Meall 
Tionail (Teanail in the song) to drink from the pure waters of 
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Allt na h-Annait, it is possible to hypothesise a position for Coire 
Raineach. Cònnlon may be near Allt an Lòin (Figure 6). The song 
is the work of a man who intimately observed and understood the 
behaviour of deer, what they ate, what springs quenched their 
thirst and what shelter they sought. Duncan was a keen interpreter 
of ecology and ethology long before these words existed. 


Figure 6: Sketch Map of some Place-names in Praise of Ben 
Dòbhrain.’ 
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Birds commonly appearing in place-names are raptors: the eagle 
(iolair[e]), hawk — seabhag and the sparrow hawk — speireag. 
‘There are ten words for sea eagle. Most are qualifications of iolair. 
Bhan, bhuidhe, chladaich, fhionn, mhara and riabhach as listed by 
Carmichael are all attributes of the bird. Confusingly, breac can 
apply to both sea and golden eagles. To confuse further, ospreys 
can be known as jolair-uisge, -iasgaich or iasgair. It is therefore 
difficult to know which species place-names remember. The 
landscape context sometimes helps. Buzzards — clamhan are rarely 
mentioned and harriers and merlin not at all. This is surprising 
given the references to sparrow hawks. Scavengers are recorded, 
but the raven — fitheach is more common than the crow — feannag. 
Gulls are not distinguished as separate species in place-names and 
are either faoileag or faoileann. Other water birds receiving specific 
mention in place-names are the heron, corra-ghritheach, sometimes 
abbreviated to corra, and the cormorant, sgarbh. The latter comes 
from Old Norse scarfr and gives Scarfsferry, near Thurso. Geese — 
gèadh) and swan — eala are also common. 

Another surprising omission, given the extent of the current 
practice of muirburn is the red grouse. There is no collective noun 
for this species in Gaelic. Females are appropriately called heather 
hens — cearc-fhraoich, whilst coileach-ruadh — red cock is the male, 
mentioned by Duncan Ban MacIntyre in his ‘Cead Deireannach 
nam Beann — Final Farewell to the Bens’. Cearc, is common in 
names, sometimes without qualification, and in places unlikely 
to be frequented by poultry. Again, names may have contracted. 
Or the summits of hills and ridges may have a hen or cockerel- 
like appearance. Its relative, the ptarmigan — tarmachan is more 
frequent in place-names, perhaps because its niche habitat, at 
a higher altitude than the grouse, has been less altered by man. 
Another reason may be that the existence of large-scale grouse 
moors only dates from the 19th century, well after active Gaelic 
naming ceased. 
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Besides the plover, ptarmigan and the grouse, the only other 
small bird mentioned in place-names is the swallow, gobhlan- 
gaoithe, meaning the wind forkie. Gdbhlach often describes 
landforms and watercourses (see section on adjectives). 


3: Land Use 
3.1: Agriculture and Crops 


Gaelic names reflect a late 19th century snapshot taken at the 
time of OS mapping. The landscape they documented pre-dated 
crofting and depending on the history of an area, existed before 
or after the clearance of people from the land. It was also one 
of transhumance, even though that practice had largely ceased 
at the time of survey. The recording of the landscape took place 
at a watershed, after naming, and during the period when large- 
scale sheep farming, grouse moors and deer forests were being 
introduced. The place-names mapped describe an earlier landscape 
of pastoral transhumance agriculture. Agricultural names are here 
divided into three categories. These are: arable (potential tillage), 
grazing (limited tillage) and enclosures (untilled) and shelters for 
livestock. 


Arable 


The most common word is achadh. These describe land with a 
potential for supporting arable crops, or in Scots, inby land. 
Throughout Scotland, achadh names, except in the Western Isles 
and Berwickshire, have the widest and most even distribution, 
when compared with baile (town / township) or cill (church), which 
are concentrated in the east and west of the country respectively. 
Baile is primarily a settlement name, but many places with achadh 
names also became settlements. Achadh is often anglicised as a 
prefix, to ach or auch. 
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In the Western Isles, the Norse geàrraidh, anglicised to garry, 
bears the same meaning. In Perthshire, where it’s drier, achadh 
names are found in the most remote areas and close to the limits of 
cultivation. Garradh is similar to gearraidh and means garden. Lios 
also means garden and describes the fertile limestone island of Lios 
Mor. It is almost completely absent in place-names. 

The most common crop names refer to barley (eòrna) and oats 
(coirce). They are more suited to upland areas than corn (arbhar). 
Despite the reliance on potatoes (buntata) in the early 19th 
century, there seems to be only one name associated with that 
plant. Perhaps its introduction came after active naming in Gaelic 
ceased. 

Dail, which is anglicised to dal, is a level field by a river often 
prone to flooding and is equivalent in meaning to the Scots word 
haugh. Like achadh, it has also developed a secondary meaning as 
a settlement. Dail becomes more limited in usage as one proceeds 
upstream and inland, as land along to rivers is more constrained 
by valley form. 

Goirtean often appears as the prefix gort or gart, and refers to a 
small enclosure of arable land, especially frequent in Argyll. Fraser 
(1992 & 1994) cites two interesting examples — both unmapped: 
Goirtean gun Fhios in Ardnamurchan, where an old woman grew 
potatoes without the knowledge of the factor, and Goirtean an 
Sgadain on the south side of the Beauly Firth, where surplus 
herring catches were spread as fertiliser. 


Grazing 


Blar is equivalent to field, and like the English word it has a wider 
meaning of field of battle or a battle itself. There can be blàran 
of green, but also fields of peat and moss. It is a very general 
term applying to any flat area without treecover. Cluain meaning 
pasture, green field, meadow or lawn, is no longer in current use, 
but in the past it has given scotticised clunie or cluny and appears 
in verse 2 of the 23" Psalm: 
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Ann an cluainibh glasa, bheir e orm laighe sìos 
In pastures green he leadeth me down to lie.? 


Innis means island, riverside meadow, pasture and resting place 
for cattle. In a broader sense the word can be understood as an 
island of cultivation amongst the waste, even though now it is often 
found in areas of intense cultivation. Innis a Chròtha (NG970213) 
near Loch Duich, anglicised to Inchnacroe 300 metres to the West, 
and the innis of Loch na h-Innis Fraoich — Loch of the Heather 
Meadow (NC163263) near Leitir Easaidh in Assynt represent the 
pastoral meaning. There are many well-built, ruined habitations 
nearby, which testify to former agricultural activity. Innis meaning 
island, has been superseded by ei/ean in modern Gaelic (see section 
3.3 on Gaelic Seascape). 

Leana and lòn can both mean a meadow. Meadows are often 
wet and thus can provide a source of rushes for thatch. In Skye, lon 
is also attached to small streams, particularly in Trotternish, Lon 
an Ime — stream of the butter (NG433631), for example. Leana is 
found in the anglicised Braeleny and Stroneslany in Callander and 
Balquidder. 

Dwelly defines machair as a large, low-lying fertile plain, often 
found on the coast along the sandy plains fringing the Atlantic 
coast of most of the Outer Hebrides. It is not so much an example 
as a defining occurrence. These areas are flat and wide raised 
beaches. In the past the word could apply to low-lying land in 
general and gave rise to the Machars district of Wigtonshire. 
Despite its physical ubiquity in the Western Isles, place-names 
including machair are rare. 


Enclosures 
Buaile meaning a fold for sheep or cattle is perhaps the most 


common type of enclosure for stock. Typically it is found closer to 
arable land or settlements, but does not usually generate settlement 
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names — an exception being Buailnaluib, Aultbea (NG870900). 
Cró is usually circular in form and about the same scale as a sheep 
pen. It can be a wattled structure or temporary hut or stall. Dwelly 
quotes the famous saying: 


‘Cho fad 5 bhitheas monadh an Ceann Tail, 
cha bhi MacCoinnich gun al sa chro.’ 


As long as there are moors in Kintail, 
MacKenzie will not be without cattle in the pen.’ 


(Dwelly 1988, 274) 


Kintail has given its name to the famous song Crò Chinn t-Sàile, 
meaning the head of the sea or salt water. A cattle pen gives its 
name to the River Cro. In Gairloch in Wester Ross, the meaning 
of crò has been extended to describe Bad a’ Chrò, which is a circular 
inlet of the sea enclosed by land on three sides. Such usage is 
another example of how generic Gaelic terrestrial names can apply 
also to seascape. 

Mainnir is the kind of animal fold furthest from settlements 
and is sometimes formed by natural terrain making a place 
where beasts can be gathered. The name is mostly found in the 
mountainous parts of Skye and Mull. Mainnir nam Fiadh — Fold 
of the Deer (NM673357) in eastern Mull is so high that the 
animals involved here must have been wild deer. The Gaelic word 
for gathering, cruinneachadh, is often attached to landforms such 
as corries, where the terrain lends itself to the herding of grazing 
animals. The cup-shaped Coire Cruinneachan (NN733392), near 
Ardtalnaig, lying above the now ruined township of Tom Flùir — 
Flour Hillock, may be a contraction of the word for gathering. 
Here evidence of fertile former arable land can be seen in the heap 
of stone pickings accumulated after many ploughings. 
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3.2: Transhumance and the Shieling 


This subject will be dealt with in some detail since the landscape 
mapped by OS and its names was one where transhumance took 
place as a matter of course. The place-name most indicative of this 
practice is dirigh, sometimes spelled diridh and often anglicised to 
ari. It must have been a very useful word, since Norsemen took it 
to the Faroes, where it appears in place-names as ergi The visit in 
summer to the shieling in the uplands used to be a distinguishing 
feature of agriculture in the Highlands. Sandy Fenton paints a 
vivid picture. 


“The movement of people and stock to the shielings is spoken of as an 
occasion of great delight, the highlight of the year. People in Lewis who 
have experienced shieling life always speak of it with nostalgia. The 
day for the journey was a day of high excitement and community effort 
that made hard work a pleasure. In the Western Isles, the stock are said 
to have travelled in sequence, first the sheep, then the younger cattle, 
then the older cattle, followed by the goats ... and the horses, on whose 
wooden pack saddles all kinds of equipment was carried. The men 
carried spades, timber, heather ropes that had been previously twisted 
by hand, and other things required to repair the huts. In some places, 
such as mainland Argyll, the roofing timbers were brought home and 
taken back each year. It was the work of the men to repair the huts 
in which their women folk lived, either in advance, or on the day 
of flitting. The women carried bedding, dairy utensils, and oatmeal. 
Their long skirts were drawn up under a belt to let them walk more 
freely and they knitted stockings as they walked along. They also took 
with them spindles and distaffs for spinning wool, for ... this was where 
young girls would learn the art of spinning ... In Perthshire where 
there was the possibility of taking light peat carts, spinning wheels were 
carried, and the bleaching of previously woven cloth was also a shieling 
occupation. The women and sometimes the herds also collected roots, 


herbs and lichens for making dye ... Once the huts had been prepared 
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for occupation, and the souming or allocation of stock per familiy had 

been checked ... fires were lit ... and after a meal, often with cheese, 
and perhaps with a prayer and a hymn, the men returned to the village 
or wintertown (Baile Geamhraidh).’ 


(Fenton 1976, 137) 


Fenton’s portrait suggests a broader function of the shieling than 
Dwelly’s definition of ‘summer residence (Baile Samhraidh) for 
herdsmen and cattle’. Indeed, the transhumance system involved 
an infrastructure of halfway houses on the way to and from remoter 
shielings, which were progressively occupied as the growing season 
permitted. Some temporary halts, especially those in the islands, 
are called Airigh na h-Aon Oidhche — Shieling of the One Night in 
Barvas, Lewis. Though Loch Airigh na h-Aon Oidhche in Benbecula 
tells a different tale. Here a man who was spending his first night, 
and as it turned out his only night, in a newly completed sheiling 
hut awoke to a noise outside. He went out to investigate and saw 
his cattle being chased by a monster. The man never returned to 
Loch Airigh na h-Aon Oidhche. 

In Lewis, there is also a Taigh Earraich — House of Spring, which 
was occupied after winter fodder had been exhausted and until 
the beginning of summer. Other kinds operated according to a 
haughland model in areas prone to winter flooding. In Perthshire, 
with its better climate and soils, shielings could be at altitudes of up 
to 2400ft and grow some arable crops, but most lay between 900 
and 1500ft, whilst in Skye they rarely existed above 500ft and were 
unsuitable for crops. The journey to the shieling is remembered in 
the many references to flitting — imrich (moving house in standard 
English), usually as Bealach na h-Imriche — Pass of the Flitting. 

In modern day parlance, transhumance is sustainable practice. 
In upland areas or those at the margins of cultivation, it makes 
sense to use pastures as they progressively come into production. 
In unenclosed, mixed agricultural systems arable crops have to be 
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grown during the summer on better, low-lying land and it is more 
practical if animals, which could destroy crops without continual 
minding, are moved up the hill where they can range freely. Most 
shielings were within five miles of the home farm, but some could 
be as far away as twelve miles. Hence the need for staging posts. 
Where transport was difficult and slow, it is also good sustainable 
practice to convert milk from pasturing goats, sheep and cows into 
something portable like cheese. Shielings were, therefore, usually 
sited near running water for the washing of cheeses. Sheltered and 
free-draining slopes were chosen. 

There are many references to milk — bainne, butter — im and 
cheese — càise in place-names. In Balquidder the spectacular Hill 
of the Cheese Press or Vat — Meall an Fhiodhain (NN548248) 
commemorates the dairy process in its form. Whilst in Glen 
Lednock, there is Carn Luig Bainneiche — Cairn of the Pass 
abounding in Milk (NN782267). On St Kilda at Clach a Bhainne, 
every summer and autumn, milk was poured into a cleft in a rock 
as an offering to the spirit Gruagach, the longhaired maiden. If 
one looks at some of these places now, whose herbage has been 
impoverished by decades of unsustainable overgrazing by sheep 
and deer, it is difficult to imagine how productive they must once 
have been to deserve names so eloquent of productivity. 

Popular reference is made to shielings in climbing books 
as small patches of green in the hills. These were probably just 
small areas or todhairean, where folds or pens stood and thus 
received a concentration of manure, whose effect persists today. In 
reality, most shielings were between 300 and 600 acres in extent, 
depending on the need of the home farm to maintain a balance 
between winter and summer feeding, and the density of stocking 
rates. 

Many shielings are named after people and their occupations. 
Others indicate the kind of life lived among the hills. Àirigh nan 
Cuileag — Shieling of the Flies (NN597542) in Rannoch and 
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Coire na h-Airighe Gruamaich — Coire of the Gloomy Shieling 
(NN888408) in Glen Quaich paint a less idyllic picture of life in 
the hills. But as family structures were loosened during the shieling 
time, opportunities for courtship arose. Elsewhere in Rannoch, in 
the anonymous song Bothan Àirigh am Bràigh Raineach — Shieling 
Hut on Rannoch's Brae, a young girl in the 17'" century imagines 
rearing stolen cattle with her lover. 


S ann a bhios sinn gan àrach 
air àirigh am Bràigh Raineach, 
ann am bothan an t-sùgraidh 


s gur e bu dùnadh dha barrach. 


Bidh æ chuthag 5 a smùdan 

gabhail ciùil dhuinn air chrannaibh, 
bidh an damh donn 3 a bhùireadh 
gar dùsgadh sa mhadainn. 


We shall rear them 

on a shieling in Rannoch Moor, 
in the little wooing hut 
enclosed by brushwood. 


The cuckoo and its singing 
will play music to us from the trees, 
the brown stag and its roaring 


will waken us in the morning. 


(Lorne Gillies 2005, 330) 
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In her book on Gaelic song, Gillies likens the pair to medieval 
French lovers in a bower, where they bask in perpetual summcr. 
Referring to Maighdeannan na h-Airigh — Maidens of the Shieling, 
she goes on: 


‘Gaelic song paints countless pictures of the shieling — the carefree girls, 

women and children tending the cattle on the sunny upland meadows 

of summer, far away from the grind of everyday life and the harsh 

uncertainties of the other three seasons. Of course they are usually the 
rose-tinted reminiscences of adults remembering the lost Arcadia of 
their youth.’ 


(Lorne Gillies 2005, 477) 


In Perthshire and the eastern central Highlands, Airigh is 
replaced by ruidhe or ruighe, which can be confused with righe 
meaning a strip of sloping land, especially in corrupted place- 
names. Glen Tilt has many examples of ruighe. 

Not all shielings followed the general pattern. Some were 
associated with peat cutting or timber felling, whilst others like 
Arivurichardich (Airigh Mhuirich Cheardaich — Moray’s or Murdo’s 
Smithy Sheiling) in Braeleny (NN643138) were used for the 
smelting of bog iron. Shielings could also act as boundary markers 
between estates. Clach Mhòr na h-Àirigh Leithe — Big Stone of the 
Grey Shieling (NN658274), in Glen Tarken, Loch Earnside, is 
mentioned in property deeds between 1636 and 1770. 

As the boundary between cultivatable and intractable land 
fluctuated with climate, population levels and market demand, 
shielings sometimes took over abandoned farms, or conversely 
became permanently settled. What is named as a shieling may not 
have originated as one. In Perthshire, the shieling era came to an 
end as sheep farms progressively took over the upland pastures and 
broke the synergy between Baile Geamhraidh and Baile Samhraidh. 
Composing songs in the late 18th century, Duncan Ban MacIntyre 
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from Glen Orchy in his Cead Deireannach nam Beann — Final 
Farewell to the Bens put it thus. 


Bha mi ‘n dè san aonach 

S bha smaointean mor air m aire-sa, 
Nach robh n luchd-gaoil a b àbhaist 
Bhith siubhal fàsaich mar rium ann; 
Sa bheinn as beag a shaoil mi 

Gun dèanadh ise caochladh, 

On tha i nis fo chaoraibh 

S ann thug an saoghal car asam. 


'N uair sheall mi air gach taobh dhìom 
Chan fhaodainn gun bhith smalanach, 
On theirig coill is fraoch ann, 

S na daoine bh ann, cha mhaireann iad; 
Chan eil fiadh r a shealg ann, 

Chan eil eun no earb ann, 

Am beagan nach eil marbh dhiubh, 

S e rinn iad falbh gu baileach as. 


Yesterday 1 was on the moor, 

and grave reflections haunted me: 

that absent were the well-loved friends 
who used to roam the waste with me; 
since the mountain, which T little thought 
would suffer transformation, 

has now become a sheep-run, 

the world, indeed, has cheated me. 
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As I gazed on every side of me 

I could not but be sorrowful, 

for wood and heather have run out, 
nor live the men who flourished there; 
theres not a deer to hunt there, 

theres not a bird or roe there, 

and the few that have not died out 
have departed from it utterly, 


(Macleod 1978, 391) 


Duncan Fraser describes a shieling tradition whose remnants 
prevailed until modern times in upper Glenlyon (Fraser 1978). 
Every year, when the people flitted up Gleann Cailliche — Glen of 
an Old Woman (NN375427) to the summer pastures, in order 
to encourage good weather and crops they moved the water-worn 
stones, which represent the lady and her family, into the open 
air outside her hut, Zaigh nam Bodach — House of the Old Men 
(NN381427), and then re-thatched its tiny roof. When the time 
came for them to return to the winter township, they replaced the 
family and removed the thatch. The herd at the sheep farm was still 
keeping up the tradition in the 1970s, though the hut by then had 
a roof of stone and required no re-thatching. 


3.3: Domestic and Farm Animals 


In contrast to their ubiquity today, sheep were not the major 
livestock animal in the Highlands of the past. Those that were kept 
would also have been of smaller breeds, like the Soay or North 
Ronaldsay, rather than the Cheviot or Blackface, introduced in the 
19th century. Cattle names are more numerous, and more diverse. 
This is not surprising, since before the development of large-scale 
sheep farming and deer forests, cattle were the major Highland 
export. 
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Calves, stirks, heifers and bulls are all commonly represented 
as well as by three collective nouns. Goat names appear to be at 
least as common as sheep names. Goats milk was an important 
dairy product. Thomas Pennant enjoyed their whey in Glen Tilt 
during his tour of Scotland in 1769. Loch Earnside and Dunkeld 
were also noted for the production of goat’s whey well into the 
19th century. Fireannach meaning wedder or castrated goat, is 
quite common in place-names. It can be confused with Eireannach 
meaning Irishman. It seems more likely that in a pastoral society a 
livestock word would be more active in naming rather than several 
wandering, often marooned and sometimes leaping Irishmen. 
‘There are also several ‘islands of the wedder goat,’ which would be 
good places to pasture an animal so destructive of crops and trees. 

Less common are herds of feral ponies, which, though once 
widespread, can still be found on Rum and Holy Island, off Arran. 
Horses were the only possible form of transport in the uplands and 
would have been used in the annual migration to the shielings and 
in the transport of peats and tools to and from the hill. In the Royal 
hunting forests, they would have been used for carrying game, 
especially deer from the hill, just as the garron, or Highland pony, 
is used today on large shooting estates. Gearran is the Gaelic, but 
it is rare in place-names when compared with each. The Trossachs 
OS Explorer sheet 365 covers some of the Scottish monarchy’s 
hunting forests of Glen Artney and Glen Finglas, and includes Blar 
an Each(d)raidh — Plain of the Stud (NN558153), Beinn Each — 
Horse Mountain (NN602158) and two instances of Bealach nan 
Searrach — Pass of the Foals (NN577124 and 597129), all within 
a few miles of each other in Strathyre. Horse culture was once 
widespread in the Highlands. 

The popular assumption that the Highlanders did not keep pigs 
is countered by numerous records in place-names, though some of 
these may be references to the wild animal, where the qualifying 
adjective wild — allaidh has been dropped or lost. The Reformation 
and the conversion of some to an extreme Presbyterianism may 
have given rise to a Judaic attitude to the pig. 
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4: Climate, Season, Sound and Time 


A few years before the Battle of Culloden, in which he played a part 
on the rebel side, Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair (Alexander 
MacDonald) wrote a long song to summer (Oran an t-Samhraidh). 
The classical reference in the lines below shows that he was not 
the kind of untutored Gael depicted in 17" century Scottish 
Government edicts. Indeed, he was a teacher in an SPCK school. 


S moch bhios Phébus ag òradh 


Ceap nam mor-chruach nam beann, 


Phoebus early turns yellow 
the cap of mountain and peak, 


(Thomson, 1993, 23) 


A little later, he penned a matching Song to Winter (Oran a’ 


Gheamhraidh). 


Theid @ ghrian air a thuras mun cuairt 
Do thropaic Chapricorn ghruamaich gun stad, 


The sun proceeds on its course 
to grim Capricorn’ tropic, in haste, 


(Thomson, 1993, 29) 


“The full gamut of the wet, cloudy, cold and windy Gàidhealtachd 
climate, sometimes with an abundance of snow, is expressed in 
place-names. In recognition of the rapidly changing weather of the 
Highlands, bright and sunny places are also recorded. Sometimes 
these have been anglicised. Across the Firth of Clyde for example, 
Greenock comes from Grianaig—a sunny knoll. In Glen Etive there 
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is another hillock called An Grianan (NN192506), which has the 
same meaning. This hill may be a reference to Taigh Grianach, the 
house of Deirdre of the Sorrows, who, with the sons of Uisneach, 
sought refuge there from the unwanted suit of the King of Ulster. 
Further down Loch Etive is Eilean Uisneachan (NN053368), 
where there are remains of a structure in which Deirdre and her 
companions may also have dwelt. 

Many places record a Gaelic soundscape, usually connected 
with water. Uamh an Tartair (NC276206) in Assynt has been 
carved from Ordovician Durness limestone by a tributary burn 
of the River Traligill. Perhaps the clamour the water makes as it 
tumbles into the cavern below prompted the Norse name, Troll 
Ravine. Trallval, Troll Mountain on the Isle of Rum (NB377952), 
is named after the cries of Manx Shearwaters who fly into their 
nest burrows on the summit during the night. 

The bellowing of stags during the rut in October, An Damhair 
— from daimh-dhair — the stag rutting, is recorded by the noun 
Buirich. So loud is the speech of the Lawers Burn — Allt Labhair 
(NN683397), as it cascades over beds of slate, schist and quartzite, 
that it has given its name, by a process of back formation, to a large 
mountain, a village and a parish. Uisge Labhair (NN414702) in 
Lochaber, with the same meaning, flows into the River Ossian — 
Abhainn Oisein on Rannoch Moot. 

Bealach Gliogarsnaich (NN638190), to the South of Loch Earn, 
means Tinkling Pass. This name may refer to the sound of Allt ai 
Bhealaich Gliogarsnaiche. As the word seems onomatopoeic and 
implies a dry rather than a wet sound, it may relate to the slipping 
sounds of fine screes on the cone of Ben Vorlich as they shift after 
frost or in the heat of summer. Gliogadaich, describing the sound 
loose change makes in the pocket, is very similar. In his definition 
of sgairneach—a continuous heap of loose stones covering a hillside, 
Dwelly notes another dry sound — the sound of such stones falling 
along a steep and rocky hillside. 
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More directly there is Loch Eigheach — Shouting Loch 
(NN447573), to west of Loch Rannoch. The slower rhythm of the 
seasons is usually connected with transhumance and place-names 
refer to winter, summer or the Feast of Samhain, which broadly 
equates to a Harvest Festival and the beginning of the darker 
part of the year. Meall na Samhna — Round Hill of Hallowtide 
(NN492326), north of Glen Dochart, rises adjacent to shielings 
in Coire Lobhaidh — Rotting Corrie. 


5: The Cultural Landscape 
5.1: Buildings, Settlements and Structures 


Baile is the default Gaelic word for a settlement. It can apply to the 
scale of the Scots fermtoun. It has been anglicised to bal, ball, balle, 
bali, balli or bally and is the most widely distributed toponymic 
marker for where Gaelic is, or was, spoken in Scotland. Baile 
prevails more in the eastern Highlands, Easter Ross and northeast 
of the Great Glen than in the western Highlands. Since the name 
implies permanent settlement, its use was favoured on the good 
agricultural land, more widespread in the east. 

At the scale of the individual building, apart from some 
dramatic coastal sites of medieval castles and duns, the influence of 
architecture or other structures on the Highland landscape cannot 
be said to be of any great visual significance at the time of OS 
mapping. The houses, barns, mills, shieling huts and agricultural 
buildings used by most people were made of materials which came 
from the landscape and were easily reclaimed by it. The meaning 
of clachan is related to, clachan meaning stones, but there is a 
subtle difference in their pronunciation. Meaning village the last 
syllable is voiced as —an. Meaning stones, it is —un. Two Gaelic 
words for ruin and site, tobhta and làrach, indicate the ephemeral 
nature of settlement in the Highlands. Even an external structure 
such as a bridge, drochaid, is rare in place-names in comparison 
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to what preceded it, the ford, or ath. Some words like cabhsair 
and na staidhrichean, meaning pavement and stairs should not be 
taken too literally. The first is on the side of a remote unnamed hill 
in Strathdearn and the second is 950m high on the south ridge 
of Stob Innein — Anvil Stump (mapped as Stob Binnein) in the 
Braes of Balquidder. These places are not actually pavements or 
staircases. They just resemble them. 

The word for a house, taigh or tigh, has given many place- 
names. It is anglicised to zy, £4 or tay. A geographically significant 
example is Zaigh an Droma — Tyndrum, the House of the Ridge 
(NN327305). The settlement lies close to the watershed between 
the Tay catchment and Lorne, which once formed the boundary 
between Scots and Picts at Braghaid Albann — Breadalbane — Ridge 
of Scotland. Watson argues (Watson 1928) that Angus, son of King 
Fergus, defeated the Picts under Nectan, to the west of Tyndrum, 
near Lochan na Bi — Lochan of the Pitch Pine (NN308312). In 
support, he cites Sròn nan Colann — Nose of the Bodies or Carcases 
(NN314304), rising above the loch to the south. 

Bothies are common in remote Highland places. They may once 
have been the sites of old shieling huts, subsequently adopted by 
shepherds and built more substantially. Now they provide welcome 
shelter to climbers and walkers. The Gaelic word is bothan. 

Ceardach, meaning smithy is very common throughout the 
Gaidhealtachd and testifies to the great demand for horse and 
cow shoes, cow and goat fetters — Tom na Spearraichean, Inveroran 
(NN267417), pots — Lag nam Poiteachan, Strathyre, (NN563185), 
ploughshares and weaponry. 


5.2: Church and Chapel 


In contrast to baile, cill, which is cognate with Latin cella, meaning 
cell or church, occurs primarily in the southwest Highlands. It 
gives the anglicised prefix Ki/or Cil, which together with s/iabh and 
carraig, is one of the oldest Gaelic place-name generics. As a naming 
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element, it too went quickly out of fashion as the Gaelic-speaking 
settlement of Scotland expanded east and north over almost the 
entire country. Cil is frequently associated with the personal names 
of Saints. Nicolaisen notes that there are fifteen known place-name 
instances of Brenainn, fifteen of Bride, sixteen of Faolan, thirty 
of Cronan and 208 of Colman (Nicolaisen 2001). Such large 
numbers and the known lifespans of some individuals concerned 
suggest that Saints were not always directly connected with the 
founding of each church, but may have just commemorated their 
establishment. As a member of a collective, a saint is remembered 
at Aird an Naoimh (NR293749) in northern Islay. 

Annaid is the Old Irish term for early or mother church. The 
word is well distributed throughout the Highlands and sometimes 
occurs in remote and obscure places, and so this original meaning 
may not hold true in Scottish Gaelic. There is little sign of the 
annaid, tucked behind Beinn Dobhrain apart from an old burial 
ground, which gives its name to the honey tasting stream of Allt 
na h-Annaid (NN343385). This burn appears in Duncan Ban 
MaclIntyre’s poem in praise of the mountain (see hydronymy 
section 1.4). 

Suidhe, literally seat, is included in the table on hill name generics. 
It is widely distributed and usually linked to a saint’s name. Saint 
Blanc Seat — Suidhe Bhla(tha)in (NS096527) and Saint Cattan’s 
Seat — Suidhe Chatain (NS097547) are two kilometres apart on 
the Isle of Bute, near Kilchattan. Both provide expansive vantage 
points for contemplating the green pastures of Ayrshire to the east 
and the serrated profile of Arran to the west. 

Tobar Loch Shianta — Well of the Enchanted, Holy or Magical 
Loch (NG472698), near Staffin in Skye is qualified by a general 
word for religious association. The same word applies to the Shiant 
Islands (NG418978) and two mountains in Ardnamurchan 
and Jura, Ben Hiant (NM537633) and Beinn Shiantaidh 
(NR513747). On the Shiants, Eilean Mhuire has the ruined chapel 
of St Mary (NR432986) and Airighean na h-Annaid is on Garbh- 
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Eilean (NG412984). To the south-west of Ben Hiant lies Cladh 
Chiara(i)n — Ciaran’s cemetery (NM561618) with a cross slab and 
a little to the east is St Columba’s well. To the south of the well, 
there is another ancient burial ground on Rubha Aird Shlignich 
(NM563610). In contrast, there are no mapped Christian sites 
near Beinn Shiantaidh on Jura. It is said that the summit of 
the mountain was used for observing the winter solstice. Sianta 
can also therefore apply to pre-Christian beliefs persisting as 
superstitions, like those observed by Martin Martin at Tobar Loch 
Shianta (see hydronomy section). Of course, churches and chapels 
were often built close to, or even upon pre-Christian sites. There 
is a chambered cairn next to the cemetery of Cladh Chiara(i)n on 
Ardnamurchan. 

Coffin routes often led to cemeteries from places so remote 
that they had no church. Làirig nan Lunn — Pass of the Bier Poles 
(NN450387), running between Glen Lyon, through Glen Lochay 
to the graveyard at Killin is an example. Ath nam Marbh — Ford of 
the Dead (NR506647) in southeast Jura may have formed part of 
such a route or it may refer to pre-Christian beliefs about passage 
to the underworld. 


5.3: Culture — Artefacts 


Many references to artefacts concern activities concerned with 
growing, transporting and processing of crops. There are vessels 
for milking, churning, mashing and kneading. Losaid is a kneading 
trough, anglicised to lossit. The word is applied to the most fertile 
part of a land holding (Fraser 1992 & 1194). When exploring 
shieling sites, once a source of fresh water has been found, it is 
worth trying to find the large flat-topped stone on which a churn 
would have been placed, Leac na Muidhe, whilst butter was being 
churned. After the Massacre of Glencoe, some of the survivors 
made their way through to Appin through Gleann Leac na Muidhe 
(NN114553), where Maclain, their chief had his summer shieling. 
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Bra or bradh, meaning quern or handmill, can be a useful word 
for reading the landscape, since the location of the word can tell us 
something more about its context. Alltan na Bradhan, near Clach 
Toll, Assynt, powered a horizontal mill whose ruins can still be 
seen and was abandoned as late as the early 20th century. Further 
east in Assynt, lies another Stream of the Querns, Allt na Bradhan 
(NC2272887). This watercourse flows parallel to Druim na (h-) 
Uamha Moire — Ridge of the Big Cave, which lies on a band of 
quartzite running parallel to the Moine Thrust fault. Did this rock 
provide hard stone suitable for the querns? Below the Quiraing 
ridge in Trotternish on Skye there is Loch Leum nam Bradh — Loch 
of the Jump of the Querns (NG459701), so named, because 
Lord MacDonald used to roll the confiscated hand querns of his 
tenants into the loch to compel them to use his mill. In Lochaber, 
there is Lochan Lunn Da Bhra — Little Pole Loch of Two Querns 
(NN087660). Just as coffins were borne across Làirig nan Lunn 
between Glen Lyon and Glen Lochay, were poles used in the same 
way for carrying quern stones from the quarry to the mill? 

References should not be taken too literally. Plaide Mhor — Big 
Blanket (NR349922) in Colonsay describes the ribbed or knitted 
texture of a rocky foreshore, where different rock types have eroded 
at different rates. Similarly, Cir Mhòr — Big Comb on Arran is not 
literally a comb, but a serrated ridge with a comb-like, toothed 
appearance. This is quite different to the usage of the Scots kaim in 
place-names, which describes a curving hillock shaped like an old 
horn comb. The word is applied to long meandering drumlins, like 
that found at Kaimend, near Carnwath, Lanarkshire. 


5.4: People and Occupations 
Contrary to some past perceptions of the Highlands as irredeemably 
barbaric and lawless, place-names evidence a diverse and structured 


society with several references to law and its enforcement. There are 
also places named after thieves or where they hid. Cnoc a Mhéirlich 
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— Hillock of the Thief in Trotternish, Skye, must have made an 
ideal lair, from which to prey upon travellers journeying over the 
steep, winding, misty pass that crosses that peninsula. If thieves 
were caught they would be hanged on one of the many Hangman’s 
or Hanging Hillocks: Cnoc a’ Chrochaire or Tom na Croiche. These 
are usually near a castle or big house from which baronial justice 
would be administered. 

At Loch Finlaggan at the heart of the Lordship of the Isles, 
there is a Council Island, Eilean na Comhairle (NR387680). The 
Council provided advice and made laws and legal decisions. On 
Loch Leven, Glen Coe, property disputes were discussed on the 
Island of Conversation — Eilean a Chòmhraidh (NN087594). If 
resolution were achieved, then all parties rowed to the Island of 
Fairness, Eilean na Bàine (NN159619), near Kinlochleven, where 
matters were documented and ratified. Elsewhere similar functions 
were exercised at Clach a Mhòid — Stone of the Court or Meeting, 
often found by castles, where lairds administered justice in a feudal 
society. This is the same word as the modern Gaelic Mód, though 
justice at these events is confined to the award of medals for 
singing, reciting and dancing. 

The evidence portrays a society, which, though it included 
many a herdsman, buachaille, also had sufficient surplus resources 
to support the arts, poetry and music. References to bards, pipers, 
fiddlers and clarsach players are common in place-names. This was 
a society where people could also enjoy the products of specialised 
artisans, such as tailors, smiths and weavers. Mention of saints, 
priests, bishops and monks must be pre-Reformation, whilst names 
referring to ministers are post-Reformation and date from the end 
of the 16th century or later. Since the Reformation discouraged 
music and dancing, it is likely that references to these pleasures can 
be dated earlier than the mid-16th century. 

More generic characters are remembered by the many references 
to old men and women. There are nine instances of hills called Am 
Bodach and fifteen called A’ Chailleach. Sometimes these words are 
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paired across a valley, like hillocks named after a king and queen. 
Cailleach can also refer to a witch or hag, and reference has been 
made to the witch’s step on Arran, Ceum na Caillich (NR974443). 
On the west coast of Jura, there is a rock scar running northwest 
to southeast for a mile, climbing 33m to 420m above sea level 
up Beinn an Òir. It is called Sgrìob na Caillich. Loch na Sgrioba 
(NR464772) and Cnoc na Sgrioba (NN482759) are nearby. The 
Goddess of Thunder, Beithir, reputedly scratched the Old Woman’s 
Scrape as she flew past the island. There is also a Beinn a’ Bheithir 
(NN045554) near Ballachulish. 

Perhaps the most famous Old Man is near the Storr on 
Trotternish, Skye, though this is a respectable form of Bod an 
Storr, the Penis of Storr, (NG503538). Old man is north English 
slang for the same thing. In making their lighting installation on 
the Storr, the art company ‘nva mapped more names amongst 
these dramatic landslips. There is another anthromorph, Creag na 
Ludaig — Rock of the Pinkie and two zoomorphs, Je Bheag and 
Ite Mhor — Little and Large Fins, so close together, it is as if the 
latter spawned the former. Interestingly, the ring or fourth finger 
in Gaelic is mathair na lùdaig. 

The idea of progenitor and offspring can also be seen at Mac 
is Màthair — Son and Mother (NH068868) near Dundonnell in 
Wester Ross. The hill has a very small summit rising from a much 
larger mass beneath. In a more abstract sense Mac an Talla or Mac- 
Talla, literally son of the rock, means echo in Gaelic. Similarly, 
to the west of Glen Ogle in Perthshire we can also find Creag 
Mac Ranaich — Rock of the Roaring (NN546255). Mother can 
also mean source and Lochan Mathair Eite on Rannoch Moor at 
NN288544 is the source of the River Etive. There appears to be no 
record of father — athair, in Gaelic place-naming. 
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5.5: The Gaelic Anatomy 


Human anatomy has been thoroughly externalised in the Gaelic 
landscape. Walking amongst gigantic, anthropomorphic features 
is like an out of body experience. This is too literal. For when 
we say, in English ‘Turn left at the brow of the road, we are not 
directly seeing the road as a skull with a forehead. When we climb 
the shoulder of the hill, we do not see the land in actual human 
form. Nor do we see the body laid out in plan when we think 
of the head of the loch, or the mouth of the glen. This is true 
in both English and Gaelic. What could be more natural when 
trying to understand the landscape through naming than to use 
the vocabulary of something most familiar to us — our body. There 
are exceptions to such abstraction. Claigeann Mor (NF08690), St 
Kilda, is a sea cliff resembling a large skull. 

The difference between Gaelic and English can make exact 
translation seem rather awkward. The nose-shaped promontory of 
the rounded hill hardly skips off the tongue. Different words do 
show different levels of abstraction. Baldness (maol) can equally 
apply to man or land as being bereft of hair or trees. A nose (sròn) 
can be seen as a smaller projection from the larger form of the 
head or from a hill. Sròn Mhòr Mhic Laurainn (NN688229), St 
Fillans may not be an actual comparison of land with MacLaren’s 
Big Nose. Instead it may simply refer to a large promontory of land 
associated with someone called MacLaren. Meur, finger, shows 
a high level of abstraction. It can be applied to glens and more 
commonly watercourses. It is the notion of the palm of the hand 
branching into fingers, which informs its role in place-naming. 
As discussed in the hydronymy section, many hydronymics have 
become so semantically fluid that they have lost their primary 
meanings. 

A word commonly encountered in the Highlands is achlais, 
meaning oxter or armpit. It is applied where a cupped shape 
characterises lochs and landforms, or just directly to an oxterlike 
spot. Am Bile — The Lip (NG504446), Skye denotes a curved and 
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steepening slope overlying basalt, which culminates in a plateau 
dipping to the west, just to the east of Portree. Such layered flows 
of basalt are known as ‘trap’ landscapes, after the Scandinavian 
word for stair or step, trappa.’ Coshieville in Glenlyon, Perthshire, 
a small village, which nestles beneath a brae near the mouth of 
the glen sounds French, but is corruption of Cois a Bhile — Close 
to the Lip (NN777493). Bile as a word is not confined to trap 
landscapes. However, the word sròn, given its usual position as a 
steep-sided outlier at the end of a ridge, seems a good equivalent to 
a spur truncated by glacial flow. 


5.6: Events 


There are a number of stories about clan conflict, which can be 
dated and related to mapped place-names. In the late 15th century 
near Dunan, west of Loch Rannoch, a Stewart of Appin was robbed 
and murdered by Clann lain Bhuidhe — Yellow-haired lain. The 
Stewarts took their revenge in due course and routed the culprits 
at Caochan na Fola — the Streamlet or Rill of Blood (NN478578). 
100 years later, Lochan na Mna (NN647207), south of Loch Earn, 
above Ardvorlich is associated with another gruesome tale. The 
Lady of Ardvorlich, whose father was Drummond of Drummond 
Eireanach and the Royal Forestor of Glen Artney, welcomed a 
party of MacGregors. While she was away preparing food for the 
visitors they put the bloodstained head of her father, whom they 
had murdered, on the meal table. She fled into the hills in grief. 
Days later, women at the shielings wondered why their cows were 
yielding so little milk. They discovered that the lady of the house 
had been sheltering by a lochan and milking their cows at night. 
It has been known as the Lochan of the Woman, Lochan na Mna, 
ever since. 

Several associations with well-known historical events have 
also been mapped. Some relate to the Jacobite Risings, many 
of them remembering the flight of Charles Edward Stuart after 
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Culloden. One of the most striking Jacobite names is Coirean nan 
Spainteach (NN992134), Glen Sheil (Gleann Seile), where Spanish 
troops were defeated in the short-lived uprising of 1719. Charles 
himself landed on Eriskay at Coilleag a Phrionnsa (NF786107) 
— the Cockle Beach of the Prince. (Coilleag is also used for a bowl- 
shaped depression in sand where marram grass grows). Less well 
known, but locatable, is Leaba Dhonnacha Dhuibh a Mhonaidh 
(NN 487553) — the Bed of Black Duncan of the Moor, which 
lies on the eastern flank of Meall Chomraidh at the western end of 
Loch Rannoch (Raineach). Here Black Duncan Cameron, also a 
fugitive from Culloden, hid on a rocky shelf which conveniently 
afforded an excellent vantage point over the nearby Hanoverian 
barracks at Bridge of Gaur (Drochaid Ghamhair). Also in Rannoch, 
at the eastern end of the Loch, is Clach Sgoilte (NN682576), said 
to have split from top to bottom on the day Culloden was lost. 
In Torridon, legend has it that folk fled up the hill with portable 
provisions to escape a Government warship, which had dropped 
anchor in the Loch, to Glac Dhubh a Chaise — Black Hollow of 
the Cheese. 

Rannoch also possesses earlier place-names linked with Robert 
Bruce and the Wars of Independence. Once a party of MacDougalls 
and English soldiers came through Gleann Sasunn — Glen of 
English (NN657545) but were defeated by the Robertsons at 
Dalchosnie — Dail Chosnaidh — Haugh of Winning (NN676577). 

‘The victory was signalled from a beacon on Lassintullich — Las 
an Tulaich — Flame of the Hillock (NN694577), a few miles to the 
east. At the other end of Loch Rannoch, and in the same period, 
another MacDougall escaped in a boat from imprisonment on 
Eilean nam Faoileag — Island of Seagulls (NN531577) and landed 
by Creagan MhicDhighaill (NN524574) on the southern shore. 
Bruce himself and his party, after a defeat by the MacDougalls 
near Tyndrum at Dalrigh — Dail an Righ — the King’s Meadow 
(NN342292), threw their arms into Lochan nan Arm — Little Loch 
of the Weapons (NN3392878) in order to speed their escape from 
the field. 
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Lochs have a habit of attracting unwanted weapons. After a 
brief stand-off between their clansmen, the ‘Sheep of Atholl’ and 
the ‘Dogs of Lochaber, the Earl of Atholl and the Chief of Clan 
Cameron settled their dispute over grazing rights at the boundary 
of their estates by throwing their swords into an hitherto nameless 
lochan, thereafter known as Lochan a Chlaidheimh — Little Loch of 
the Sword (NN408603). 

Disputes were not always resolved so peacefully. In 1663, two 
sons of the chief of the Glen Garry MacDonalds were murdered 
during a quarrel with an uncle and his six sons. 60 clansmen 
arrived at the uncle’s house to avenge the deaths. The bodies were 
decapitated and their heads washed in a spring, which flows into 
Loch Ness, no doubt to make them presentable as a trophy for 
the Chief at Invergarry. Ever since, the spring has been known 
as Tobar nan Ceann — Well of the Seven Heads. In 1360, after 
another clan fight, severed heads were thrown into the Kinlochewe 
River, later to be washed up at Ath nan Ceann — Ford of the Heads 
(NH024627). 


5.7: Legend and the Supernatural 


Given the importance of rivers to early Celtic peoples and river 
deities derived from them, it is not surprising that water is the 
origin of many beliefs about the supernatural. Mythical animals, 
like the water horse or water bull, dwell in remote mountain lochs 
such as Lochan an Tairbh-Uisge — Little Loch of the Water Bull 
(NN592397) beneath Meall nan Tarmachan — Rounded Hill of 
the Ptarmigan, in Perthshire. In the early twentieth century Parlan 
MacFarlane of Brig o Turk reported: ‘Tha tarbh uisge air Loch 
Ceiteirein: chan fhaca mise an tarbh, ach chunnaic mi an laogh — 
“There is a water bull in Loch Katrine: I have not seen the bull, but 
I have seen the calf. (Watson 1990) 

The ùruisgean were semi-human creatures associated with deep 
ravines, waterfalls and moorland lochans. Their name means on 
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water’ (air uisge). William Gillies, Minister at Kenmore between 
1912 and 1938, cites a Gaelic rhyme (my translation), listing 12 
ùruisgean in Breadalbane alone. 


Peallaidh an Spuit 

Is Brunaidh an Easain, 
Babaidh an Lochain 

Is Brunaidh an Eilein; 
Paderlan a Fearnan, 
Peadragan, Patragan. 
Triubhas-dubh a Fartairchall, 
Fuath Coire Ghamhnain, 
Cas-Luath Leitir, 
Amblagan-dubh 

Is Catan Ceann-liath, 

Ts Ùruisg dubh mor Eas-amhlagan.’ 


Peallaidh of the spout 

And Brunaidh of the little waterfall. 
Babaidh of the little loch 

And Brunaidh of the island; 
Paderlan from Fearnan, 

Peadragan, Patragan, 

Black Breeks from Fortingall, 

The Spectre of Stirk Corrie, 

Swift Foot of the Slope, 

Black Amhlagan 

And Catan Grey Head, 

And the Big, Black Uruisg’ of Amhlagans waterfall.’ 


(Gillies 1938, 341) 


The most famous was Peallaidh of the Spout, the King of the 
uruisgean who stayed near the Falls of Moness, Aberfeldy, and 
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was known for his shaggy pelt and hoof-like footprint. Peallaidh 
gave his name to the town Obar Pheallaidh and had a shieling 
at Ruighe Pheallaidh (NN633483) in Glenlyon. Whilst near 
Acharn on Loch Tay, another ùruisg gave its name to a corrie and 
a burn below Meall Greigh — Rounded Hill of the Herd: Coire 
Phadairlidh (NN687437) and Allt Coire Phadairlidh (NN693430. 
The wruisgean would meet annually at Coire nan Uruisgean 
(NN483077) in the Trossachs below Ben Venue by Loch Katrine. 

Further west, the original Gaelic name for Glen Etive and Loch 
Etive is ite where Eiteag, the horrid little one, stayed to the north 
of Ardchattan, in Gleann Salach — the Dirty Glen (NM976386). 
The source of the River Etive is Loch Màthair Èite — Loch of Eite’s 
Mother (NN287544). It is thought that the name may have arisen 
because of the wild and unpredictable squalls prevailing there, and 
which Eiteag may have whipped up. Perhaps the name also owes 
something to the famous tidal waterfall of the Falls of Lora, near 
the mouth of the loch at Connel. Given that there are 13 mapped 
fairy hills — sithean in Perthshire alone and at least as many Cnoc 
na Sithe in the county, there is no doubt that the fairies were a 
powerful force in naming the landscape. References to the other 
world are common in Strathyre. Within a few kilometres of each 
other can be found Sidhean Dubh — Black Fairy Hill (NN538159), 
Beinn an t-Sidhein — Mountain of the Fairy Hill (NN547178), An 
Sidhean — the Fairy Hill (NN548172), Bruach an Tannaisg — Bank 
of the Spectre (NN562177), Cnoc an t-Sidhein — Hillock of the 
Fairy Hill (NN563173) and Sidheag — Female Fairy (NN558167). 
Perhaps the strangest supernatural creature to have appeared was a 
three-headed cat in the district of Oa in Islay, which gave its name 
to the township of Ballychatrigan (NR324419 — Baile Chat nan 
Tri Ceann. 

Giants also appear in the Gaelic landscape, often as giant features 
or impressive landforms, such as the sea stacks at Na Famhairean 
(NG525582), off the east coast of Trotternish. Mythical giants are 
often associated with the stories of the Fianna, a band of warrior 
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hunters led by Fionn MacCumail, which feature in early Irish and 
Scottish folk tales. Places associated with these stories can be found 
all over the Highlands associated with different types of landform, 
at Sgórr nam Fiannaidh — Peak of the Fianna (NN141583) at the 
western end of the Aonach Eagach ridge in Glen Coe, Bealach nam 
Fiann — Pass of the Fianna (NC272382), Kylesku and at Leac 
nam Fionn — Slab of the Fianna (NG454704) on the Trotternish 
peninsula, Skye. 

Fionn may have been buried at Killin — CA Fhinn (NN572330). 
Fingal’s stone marks his grave. The village name could also mean 
White Church. There is a tradition that Ossian — Oisean, who was 
Fionn’s poet son, was interred long ago beneath Clach Oisein in the 
Sma’ Glen, shown by OS as Ossian’s Grave (NN895906). When 
the stone was moved by General Wade’s road-makers, human 
remains were revealed. Such was the strength of Fenian belief that 
the bones were borne away with much ceremony and pipe music 
by sixty local men to be reinterred on a now unknown summit 
somewhere in Glen Almond — Gleann Amain. 

When Fionn was alive in Loch Tayside he was so large that he 
could stand with one foot on Cioch na Maighdean — the Maiden’s 
Breast (NN736364) near Ardtalnaig and the other on Ciste Buille 
a Chlaidheimh — Chest of the Sword Blow (NN729352), wash his 
hands in Lochan nan Lamh — Little Loch of the Hands, possibly 
above Glen Lednock, and then turn around to drink from Loch 
Tay — Loch Tatha. Lochan nan Lamh cannot be traced with certainty 
on the maps, but from the above description it could well be the 
unnamed water at NN741308, which is roughly equidistant with 
Loch Tay, from Fionn’s standpoint astride Gleann a Chilleine — 
Glen of the Concealment, southeast of Ardtalnaig (Figure 7). 
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Figure 7: Plan showing Cìoch na Maighdean and Ciste Buille a’ 
Chlaidheimh in relation to Loch Tay and the possible location 
of Lochan nan Lamh 
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The OS 1;25,000 sheet wrongly shows Ciste Buille a Chlaidheimh 
as Ciste Buide a’ Chlaidheimh and the 1:50,000 OS map substitutes 
this name with Shee of Ardtalnaig. Shee is a corruption of sith 
meaning fairy and is also found in the glen of that name further 
east. Buille a Chlaidheimh shows what seems to be a large cut in the 
rounded flank of the hill. William Gillies, a Gaelic speaker from 
Barra, quotes the correct name, which he gathered in the district in 
the 1920s (Gillies 1938). This unusual landform is coincident with 
an igneous intrusion into the surrounding quartzite. Differential 
erosion, or erosion at the junction between the two rock types, 
may account for the appearance of a Fenian-sized sword. blow. 
Duncan Ban MacIntyre stayed for a time near the paired fairy hills 
of Sidhean Mor (NN351389) and Sidhean Beag (NN354391), 


near Beinn Dòbhrain. He makes no mention of fairies in his work. 
6: Adjectives 
6.1: Colour, Pattern and Texture 


The colour spectrum in Gaelic is more differentiated than in 
English, and it is not therefore possible to make exact translations 
(Drummond 2007). The Gaelic spectrum emphasises pastel rather 
than primary colours. Meanings seem to overlap. Blues, greens, 
greys and whites are more diverse than in English. Hue does not 
appear to have constancy in its application to landscape. Colour 
temperature and saturation are more important defining elements 
than hue alone. Perhaps a pastoral people, reliant on transhumance, 
needed to have greater precision in the way they described the 
potential nutritional condition of upland grasses from a distance, 
before the time-consuming task of moving stock from winter 
townships in the glen to summer shielings in the hills. The colour 
of grasses in the high corries would become progressively more 
saturated with the green colour of chlorophyll as spring advanced. 
Distinctions based on temperature and saturation might also lend 
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precision to definition, during the short and dark days of winter in 
the far north, when the grayscale prevails. Colour language reflects 
the place that it needs to name. In toponymic terms, it becomes 
specific to, and is modified by, its context. As any classification 
system of the world is rooted in the indigenous cultural context, 
languages do not always map neatly onto one another. 

The Gaelic word gorm, for example, does not always literally and 
directly mean the colour blue in the English sense. It also implies 
a warmer colour temperature. Whereas the Gaelic term glas is 
cooler, implying a paleness or sheen. So when native speakers ask: 
A bheil am feur gorm fhathast? — Is the grass still blue? (MacDonald 
2000,186), they are referring to a depth in colour, perhaps 
indicative of an altered condition, rather than a hue. Similarly, sai/ 
ghorm refers to an eye of a deep colour rather than just a blue eye. 
The repeating motif of wine-dark seas in Homer’s Odyssey seems 
to signify something similar. 

The double axis of classification between hue and temperature 
also applies to boundaries between white and yellow; red and 
brown; and brown, blue and black. Such distinctions exist in 
Welsh. As a result, places can be named and described with a 
precision, which accommodates the possibility of change. In both 
Welsh and Gaelic such complex distinctions are unfortunately 
being lost amongst contemporary speakers. The grass is now much 
more likely to be uaine — bright green. 


Colour Summary 


In summary, there are three kinds of white: pale, lilac, bright and 
cold (fonn); pale, light, wan and fair (ban); and clear, radiant and 
glistening (geal). Fionn is mostly found in the bright, sharp light 
of the northwest Highlands and Skye. It can be confused with the 
Gaelic for wine, fion, or Fionn the Fenian hero. Ban characterises 
the west Highlands and the Inner Isles. It applies to fair-haired 
people and gives the surname, Bane, Bayne or Bain. Geal is used in 
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hill names in the adjacent valleys of Laggan and Spey. It may apply 
to summits, which retain a late covering of snow. Geal is never 
applied to people. 

There are three words in the blue-green wavelength — gorm, glas 
and uaine. All three are common in place-names, with g/as being 
the most frequent and uaine the least. Gorm can signify an azure 
blue or a verdant green. Its most well-known application is to the 
Cairngorms, collectively named after one of its major peaks An 
Carn Gorm — The Blue Cairn. The Gaelic name for the range is 
Am Monadh Ruadh, which has the quite different meaning of The 
Ruddy Moor. These two names may have arisen because the close- 
up appearance of the hills is different to the long distance view. 
‘There is a Gaelic saying: Js gorm na cnuic a tha fada bhuainn — the 
hillocks far away from us are blue, reflecting the fact that blue 
wavelengths travel further than red ones, which are absorbed by 
dust in the atmosphere. The same saying in Irish uses g/as instead 
of gorm. Two colours for the same mountain range could reflect 
two perceptions, one local and the other regional. Glas means grey, 
pale, ashy or sallow. It can be applied to unripe corn or the growth 
of new shoots of grass in spring. However, /iath, meaning grey, 
shares this meaning with glas. The secondary meaning of ath, 
mouldy, supports this grey-green, penicillin-like interpretation. 
The perception of grey greenness may arise from grass growing 
amongst scree. In South Uist, /iath can also mean light blue. Uaine 
suggests a greener and more livid green. It is often applied to lochs 
and lochans and may indicate the colour of algal or weedy growth. 

There are two reds in Gaelic. Ruadh is similar to the English 
ruddy and can be applied to people with red hair, which is the 
origin of the name Roy. The word also seems to be associated with 
the warm colour of Old Red Sandstone. Dearg denotes a brighter 
blood red or crimson or sometimes the colouration of rocks 
made by the setting sun. It can apply to granite and Torridonian 
sandstone, but never to people. Yellow in Gaelic, buidhe can 
describe individuals and gives the surname Bowie. It is not a 
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bright colour in the landscape, describing hills distinguished by 
their covering of white grasses such as Nardus stricta (Matt Grass) 
and Deschampsia flexuosa (Wavy Hair Grass), so called because of 
the bleached look of their dead growth in winter. Both dubh and 
donn can also apply to the appearance of vegetation in winter, but 
in this case they describe heather, which darkens hillsides when 
green growth turns brown after flowering. Dubh is more common 
than donn and can apply to places, which are dark because of their 
outlook or sense of enclosure. Donn is cognate with the English 
dun, and gives the surname Dunn. Odhar is another drab colour 
like khaki, which lies somewhere between buidhe and donn. It is 
more frequent than the latter and seems to apply to peaty places 
and rounded hills or hillocks. It is the origin of the surname Orr. 
When Edmund Burt, a colleague of General Wade, wrote about 
the Highland hills in the early eighteenth century as ‘monstrous 
Excresences with drab colours @ dismal gloomy Brown drawing on 
a dirty Purple (Burt, 1754, Vol 2, 32), even in his self-evident 
distaste he could not have described the donn of heather hills in 
early winter any better. 


Pattern and Texture 


It is hard to establish where pattern ends and texture begins. Breac 
and riabhach seem to be more about the former. Breac also means 
a trout and refers to the patterns of red, black or yellow spots, 
which adorn the flanks of this fish. Whatever the colour of these 
marks, pattern is the defining characteristic of the species, rather 
than in English, where it is inaccurately, just plain brown. Spotted 
mountains may be distinguished by patches of heather, blaeberry 
or white grasses mixed with scree. Landforms, which are riabhach, 
meaning brindled, have a more striped pattern. Cnoc Riabhach 
(NN705237), St Fillans is topped with long patches of rough grass 
or bracken alternating with long patches of bare rock. Perhaps 
the most famous example of riabhach is Braeriach — Am Braigh 
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Riabhach, in the Cairngorms. Corruptions of these two words 
give the surnames Reoch and Breck. The Devil is known as An 
Riabhach Mor! 

Garbh, leacach and creagach are the most common landscape 
textures, particularly garbh. Min, meaning smooth is quite rare. 
An Slios Min — The Smooth Side was once the name given to an 
extensive tract of country north of Loch Rannoch. Inexplicably, 
given the many written references to this name in history and oral 
tradition, it is not present on OS maps of the area. 


6.2: Adjectives and Adjectival Nouns — Form, Size and Position 


Gaelic adjectives for size, form and texture have been applied to 
a variety of landscape and can usually be read directly from the 
map, where they have retained correct spellings. As has been found 
with colour terms, some meanings are particular to Gaelic and the 
landscape it describes and interprets. Languages, after all, have 
their own individual lens for perceiving the world. 

The Gaelic word tana, meaning thin is an example. Several 
lochs in South Lewis are described as tana, but they are no thinner 
than any of the other lochs nearby. Some are plumply ovoid. Loch 
Tana at NB275281, NB299344 and NB335297 are examples. 
One can only conclude that thin in these instances may mean 
shallow rather than narrow, which is an application of thinness to 
the vertical dimension. 

Generally, the opposites beag and mòr, leathan and caol are 
the most common adjectives of form on the map. Caol originally 
described the Sma’ Glen in Perthshire, with the emphatic word 
order of An Caol-ghleann. Reamhar is more common in the 
Perthshire Highlands, often qualifying meall or cnoc, which is a 
reflection of the rounded nature of the hills in the county. 

Just as gobhlan is powerful in the naming of birds, gobhlach, 
meaning forked, is widely used for a variety of differing features. 
Allt Gobhlach in Arran (NR886439) has no fewer than twelve 
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tributary forks along its length. A’ Bheinn Ghobhlach, west of Loch 
Broom, Ullapool, (NH056943) is blessed with twin summits. Ten 
miles to the south, Cadha Gobhlach forks up the northeast face of 
Sail Liath — Grey Heel, near An Teallach — the hearth or forge. 


Position 


Ard, bun and eadar are the most frequent words describing 
position. Eadar, between, is commonly anglicised to edder or 
edra. Tarsainn (formerly tarsuinn) is also common. It does not 
have an accurate equivalent in English, referring to something, 
usually a hill or rock, which crosses the path obliquely or 
transversely. Uachdar is common in anglicised form as auchter 
or ochter and gives Ochtertyre (Uachdar Tire — Upper Land) and 
Auchtermuchty (Uachdar Mucaidh — Upper Pig Place). The North 
Fife pronunciation of that village is Uchtermuchty, which is close to 
Gaelic. Drumochter (NN626770), or Bealach Dhruim Uachdair, 
where druim means a ridge, is the high pass through which the A9 
now goes, separating the catchments of the Rivers Tay and Spey. 
Uachdar can mean cream -— literally, the top of the milk. The height 
of higherness, Aird Uachdarachd (NA103005) on St Kilda is a 
peninsula lying immediately to the East of Conachair, the highest 
sea cliff in the UK. 

Deas, which is cognate with the Latin dexter, and tuath are 
represented in Uibhist a Deas and Uibhist a Tuath in Na h-Eileanan 
an lar, North and South Uist in the Western Isles. In some dialects 
of Gaelic you go up south, suas gu deas, and sios gu tuath, down 
north. Walking sunwise or clockwise is deasail, which has overtones 
of rectitude, at least in the northern hemisphere. 


Conclusions 


What does reading the Gaelic landscape mean? At a fundamental 
level, landscape is composed of physical, biological and cultural 
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elements. These interact and influence one another and can be read 
as vertical layers, with geology, geomorphology and hydrology at 
the bottom and culture at the surface, sandwiching landcover and 
associated flora and fauna in the middle. Landscape is also partly 
imaginary, and so its qualities are shaped in part by our perception 
and the values prevailing in society and cultures at the time. One 
has only to contrast the change in attitude towards Highland 
landscape shown by the lexicographer Dr Johnson in the late 
18th century with that of William Wordsworth in the early 19th 
century, to see how perception can change diametrically in less 
than forty years. Writing in 1765 in Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland, Johnson remarks: 


<.. an eye accustomed to flowery pastures and waving harvests is 
astonished and repelled by this wide extent of hopeless sterility. The 


appearance is that of matter incapable of form or usefulness...” 
(Johnson 1775, 29) 


Wordsworth, in contrast, on the tour he made with his sister 
Dorothy in 1803, celebrates The Highland Girl of Inversneyde — 
Inbhir Snathaid — Needle Confluence (NN336088) on the east 
shore of Loch Lomond: 


... a very shower 
of beauty is thy earthly dower! ... 


... This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ... 


In truth together ye do seem 
Like something fashiond in a dream ... 


(Wordsworth 1997, 112) 
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In the 20th century we have come full circle in T. S. Eliot’s 
poem ‘Rannoch by Glencoe,’ ‘where: ... the crow starves, and the 
patient stag breeds for the rifle and substance crumbles in the thin 
air’ (in Dunn 1979, 74). This resonates with Fraser Darling’s neo- 
Johnsonian perception of the Highlands in 1955 as a wet desert. It 
is inevitable that any reading of the landscape will be partly skewed 
by cultural context and individual preference. Mapmakers and 
place-namers are not immune. 

In the living and non-living layers, matters are less skewed by 
perception. This paper has argued that the Gaelic vocabulary, 
which describes landform, seascape and colour possesses a diversity 
of differentiation, which English lacks. Over 600 generic name 
words in the mapped Gaelic vocabulary have been listed and 
categorised from all over the Highlands. Whilst this survey may 
not be complete, comprehensive map searches suggest it must 
approach completion. Relative numbers of generic words in each 
category are shown in the table below. Name words which relate to 
colour, pattern and texture; form, size and position; and the Gaelic 
anatomy do not really fit the model of abiotic, biotic and cultural 
layers. They have been excluded from calculations relating to the 
three layers, but included in overall percentages relating to all name 
types. No attempt has been made to quantify the actual numbers 
of specific and locatable names, which would be an enormous task. 
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Table 5: Frequency of Generic Name Words in Place-names 





























Fauna 


Category Number % Layer Number | % 
Landform — Mountains, Hills 43 8 

Landform — Hollows, Valleys, Passes 37 7 Abiotic 179 35 
The Gaelic Waterscape, Hydronymy 71 14 

Climate, Season, Sound and Time 28 6 

Landcover and Ecology 20 4 

Flora 51 10 Biotic 














Agriculture and Crops 











Legend and the Supernatural 


Sub-total 


Domestic and Farm Animals 23 4 
Buildings and Settlements 27 5 
Church and Chapel 9 2 
Cultural Artefacts 31 6 
People and Occupations 46 9 
Events 13 3 













Cultural 











Colour, Pattern and Texture 
Form, Size and Position 


The Gaelic Anatomy 


24 


42 






















In terms of toponymic usefulness, generic words in the cultural 
layer are most diverse in place-names, at over 40%, followed by 
those in the abiotic layer at 35%, and least of all by words in the 
biotic layer, which are present in 24% of place-names. This is a 
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vocabulary developed to describe a landscape, which has been 
intensely named and differentiatcd to reflect human activities and 
associated land practices. In the highly modified environment of 
the Highlands, ecology and landcover have the least influence in 
naming distinctions, whilst the form and characteristics of the land 
and the coast continued at the time of mapping, to be significant 
in naming despite a dominant overlay of cultural influences. 
Place-name evidence supports the view that woodland habitats 
were widely fragmented by the time the Gaelic landscape was 
named. The dominance of the cultural toponymic layer counters 
the romantic perception of the wild Highlander as a kind of noble 
savage at one with the wild landscape and its grandeur. The realities 
of subsistence farming in a difficult climate, the gathering of fuel 
and the continual tending of stock in an unenclosed landscape 
paints a more pragmatic picture. 

Overall the most common terms are those related to hydronymy 
(12%), whether describing fresh or salt water or coastal features. 
(Indeed Gaelic water terminology is common to both marine and 
inland situations). This is not surprising given the complexity of 
the west coast of Scotland and its mountainous hinterland with 
its high levels of precipitation. Understanding drainage patterns 
would have been vital for the success of subsistence farming in 
marginal areas. Before the great road building projects of the 18th 
century, communication was more efficient by sea and freshwater 
loch. Understanding winds, tides, currents and how they affect 
harbours and anchorages would have been essential to successful 
navigation. Naming distinctions within the abiotic layer have 
proved most resistant to landscape change and so have the most 
relevance to our use and enjoyment of the landscape today. Time 
has wrought more significant changes to ecology and culture in the 
Gaidhealtachd, and especially to the Highland way of life. Often 
what remains of winter and summer towns are a few humps and 
bumps amongst impoverished grassland and heath. 

Reading landscape in the field is not just a question of looking 
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and recording what is physically present. It is also about finding 
trace evidence, which indicates what has happened and what is 
likely to happen, when things changed and what caused them to 
change. It is possible to identify four processes, which occur in 
the landscape: erasure, origination, transformation and migration. 





When reading the Gaelic landscape through its place-names we 
can identify some examples of these processes. The landscape of 
transhumance and shieling pastures has been erased by large-scale 
sheep farming and the consolidation of small scale agricultural 
holdings. Sometimes the origination of this process can be dated to 
a documented clearance event, often because forced measures were 
involved. Subsequently, when sheep farming proved less lucrative, 
it was erased, in many cases by the establishment of shooting 
estates. These transformations can be seen in the shift away from 
names like dirigh (aahree) meaning shieling and imrich (imreech) 
meaning flitting (moving house) to English and Scots names like 
sheepfold, fank and bothy, and later to butts, for grouse shooting. 
Similarly, where Gaelic names have been heavily anglicised in 
the Angus Glens, it is reasonable to conclude from the prevalence 
of Scots names that language loss or language migration originated 
before the OS undertook their work in the late 19th century. In 
some cases, bilingualism must have been reflected in place-names 





of equivalent meaning existing at the time of mapping and lying 
within a few 100 metres of one another. Migration of species from 
the landscape can also be registered in the erasure of different 
woodland types and associated fauna. The named record preserves 
these as tree types, whose regeneration has been prevented by 
sustained and intensive grazing pressure from prehistoric times. 
A woodland landscape has been transformed to moor and heath. 
It is not always possible to establish the origins of these events 
exactly just from the mapped record, as the date of origination of 
a name is likely to be different to the date it was documented. If 
indeed arguments made in the text are correct about a much earlier 
erasure of woodland from the Highlands, it becomes difficult to 
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make general conclusions about the dates of tree names and the 
moorland species, which have migrated into the spaces left behind 
them. 

We can make some general conclusions about the cultural layer. 
Names mentioning priests, saints and perhaps the domestic pig are 
likely to be pre-Reformation. Those referring to Fenian storytelling, 
poets and musicians are likely to be of the same period, since the 
Statutes of Iona of 1609 and the Reformation discouraged such 
activities. The influence of the literary tradition in Ireland was also 
waning. Those names citing ministers can be assumed to be post 
Reformation, whilst those referring to clan conflict can also be 
dated no later than the middle of the 18th century and probably 
earlier, when the Highlands were becoming more peaceable, 
notwithstanding Jacobite insurgence. In general, we can relate 
trends and patterns in toponymy to the character, constituents and 
inhabitants of the landscape that have been named, albeit with 
the caveat that the named layer is not a temporally homogeneous 
overlay. The wood that once hid a wolf’s den, may have gone long 
before that animal itself became extinct. 

Reading place-names on the mapped record is rather like 
reading a book written by several authors over different periods 
of time. Sometimes their writing has been intermittent, executed 
in great bursts separated by long periods of silence. At other 
times it has accumulated steadily. The resultant manuscript we 
hold in our hands today has been transcribed many times over 
by others sometimes unfamiliar with the original writers, and 
sometimes unfamiliar with the language of the text. Mistakes and 
misinterpretations have multiplied and some pages of the original 
document have gone missing. Sometimes the text has become 
blurred. W. G. Hoskins likened landscapes subject to such continual 
reworking to palimpsests — manuscripts or engravings, which has 
been erased and overwritten or re-engraved by successive texts or 
images (Hoskins 1988). In a sense OS maps resemble the oldest 
books on earth, still in use but subject to different perceptions 
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and interpretations. Like ancient texts, for all their ineluctable 
imperfections, they are the best available record we possess, and 
carry a deep social significance in how and what they have named 
in the cartographic legacy. Their imperfect genesis contributes to, 
and is a reflection of, the people and societies who played both 
minor and major roles in their creation. 

It has been argued that the toponymic landscape of the Highlands 
is frozen in time, which might imply that everything frozen has been 
frozen at the same time. What has been mapped however, is not 
just what was present at any one time or continuously present. It 
also prompts memories of what was once or what might have been 
present, or imagined as a mythical overlay transferred from another 
imaginary locality. OS mapping can be dated accurately and is, 
therefore, an origination. It is an origination in a landscape whose 
names have been frozen, thawed and refrozen over several eras. 
The Highlands have been subject to such great changes, so that the 
landscape place-names once recorded has often become invisible 
over large areas, and is indicated only in the surface toponymic 
layer. Those named places, which still bear some resemblance to 
their original representation, are more likely to be found in the 
abiotic layer, representing landform and water. Given significant 
changes in Highland ecology and society, ‘ground truthing’ in the 
biotic and cultural layers is less likely to find present conditions 
sharing any equivalence with past conditions. 

Walking through Highland toponymic landscape can be like 
travelling in the kind of fragmented dream world portrayed in 
‘Hallaig? though without MacLean’s poetic purpose to compose 
our journey. We pass the site of a clan battle whose participants, 
no doubt spirited enough at the time, have long been forgotten, 
together with their cause. We skirt a rock once concealing the den 
of a pine marten, and once covered in scrub. We ford a burn once 
stirred up each year by the feet of people and their beasts as they 
travelled together each summer to the breezy sheiling in the hills. 
This experience escapes us, if place-names serve merely to blacken 
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the map with print. This book intends a semantic recapture not 
only of a lost landscape, but also of a landscape, which has been lost 
to us. By trying to explain Highland landscape through the lens of 
the language that evolved to describe and interpret its individual 
domain, and in so doing was shaped by that territory, another 
perception of the Gaidhealtachd is revealed. We will develop the 
ability to see landform, seascape and colours in ways different 
to those possible in English. We will begin to see the landscape 
through the eyes of those who named it over several hundreds of 
years. Our appreciation of place and its provenance will deepen as 
a result. 
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BÁIRD AGUS BANA-BHÁIRD A BHAILE SHEAR 
THAIRIS AIR AN 19MH LINN AGUS AN 20MH LINN 


LINDA NICLEOID 


28mh Sultain 2015 


[Tha fiosrachadh na h-òraid seo air a thoirt as an tràchdas, NicLeòid, 
Linda (2011). ‘Baird agus Bana-bhàird a Bhaile Shear thairis air an 
19mh linn agus an 20mh linn: Òrain is Dain Neo-fhoillsichte agus An 
Co-theacsa (Tràchdas MPhil Neo-fhoillsichte, Oilthigh Ghlaschu).] 


Bho chionn beagan bhliadhnaichean air ais, fhuair mi cothrom 
prseil bliadhna a chur seachad a cruinneachadh òrain agus dain 
baird agus bana-bhàird a Bhaile Shear an Uibhist a Tuath, bhon 
19mh agus an 20mh linn, agus am fiosrachadh ’s an dualchas a 
chaidh comhla ri gach fear dhiubh, airson trachdas MPhil ann 
an Gaidhlig aig Oilthigh Ghlaschu. Tha còrr ’s deich air fhichead 
bliadhna ann bhon a shiubhail am bard mu dheireadh dhen Bhaile 
Shear, co-dhiù san t-seann t-seagh, agus mar sin chuir mi luach 
agus earbs’ ann an cuimhne teaghlaichean nam bard agus bana- 
bhard agus muinntir an eilein fhéin, agus cruaidh fheum air na 
rannan agus órain a chlar luchd-ceasnachaidh Sgoil Eolais na 
h-Alba, agus gu h-àraidh Aonghas Iain Dòmhnallach (Chrois 
Moraig), bho mhuinntir an eilein eadar na 50an agus na 70an. As 
aonais thùsan luachmhor mar seo, agus luchd-bratha cho fialaidh 
agus cho èasgaidh, cha b’ urrainnear a bhith air cruinneachadh cho 
slàn a ghleidheadh tro sgrìobhadh. 

Tha 24 òran agus dàn neo-fhoillsichte le bàird agus bana- 
bhàird a Bhaile Shear a nochdadh san tràchdas agam, ’s iad air 
an gleidheadh len co-theacsa, eachdraidh nam bàrd agus bana- 
bhàrd, fiosrachadh air fonn an òrain, air an clàradh air clar CD 
agus tha abairtean, seann bhriathrachas agus feartan dualchainnt 
a tha nochdadh annta air am mìneachadh airson an leughadair a 
chuideachadh. Mar sin, airson na h-òraid seo tha mi airson sùil 
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a thoirt air eachdraidh agus òrain triùir bhàird agus aon bhana- 
bhàrd bhon 19mh linn agus an 20mh linn. Thèid mi tromhpa seo 
a rèir eachdraidh, bhon tè as sinne chun an fhir as òige, le òran bho 
gach fear agus tè dhiubh cuideachd. ’S e bàrdachd baile a-mhàin 
a tha sa chruinneachadh agam agus mar sin, leis cho ionadail ’s 
a tha na h-òrain san taghadh seo, chanainn gu bheil e riatanach 
tòiseachadh le bhith ag innse dhuibh mu eachdraidh a Bhaile 
Shear thairis air an dà linn. Bheir seo sealladh dhuibh air an dòigh 
beatha a bh’ aca agus soilleirichidh e an t-àite a bh’ aig òrain agus 
dain nan coimhearsnachd cuideachd. 

'S e eilean mara còmhnard a th anns a Bhaile Shear, ’s e air 
a shuidheachadh chun an iar-dheas de dh Uibhist a Tuath, dham 
buin e, sna h-Eileanan an Iar. Tha a shuidheachadh ga fhàgail 
fosgailte gu stuaghan cumhachdach a Chuain Siar, ach fhathast, 
eadar an t-eilean mara as motha seo agus tìr-mòr Uibhist a Tuath 
tha oitirean gainmhich a bhitheas a tràghadh leis an lan. Mar sin, 
mus do thog William Tawse Ltd cabhsair chun an eilein ann an 
1961, dh'fheumadh muinntir a Bhaile Shear an tràigh a fhreagairt 
gus siubhal (C.N.E.S 2010; FN 30-11-2010). Nuair a thigeadh 
an làn a-staigh, s a ghainmheach fo iomadh troigh de dh'uisge, 
bhathar glaiste air an eilean nas lugha ’s na bha geòla neo bàta beag 
aca airson an toirt tarsaing a Chaolais (DM 1970). Ach nuair a 
bhiodh tràigh ann, thigeadh aca ris am beagan astair de mu 350 
meatair aig a char as lugha, a choiseachd gu furasta tarsaing nan 
oitirean tioram, neo a ghrunnachadh suas na linntrichean $ na 
fadhlaichean aodomhainn a dh'fhàgadh an làn (DM 1970). Bha 
muinntir a Bhaile Shear uile air an oideachadh mun a seo bho aois 
òg len sinnsearan, ’s iad gan comhairleachadh gus na glutaichean 
domhainn a sheachnadh agus na fadhlaichean seo a fhreagairt gu 
mionaideach ’s gu fàbharach dhaibh tron latha (UM 1970). 

Thairis air an 19mh agus an 20mh linn bha muinntir an eilein 
fhathast mothachail air a chumhachd a bh aig a Chuan Siar 
tarsainn orra a thaobh milleadh, ’s crìonadh agus traoghadh aig 


cridhe eachdraidh a Bhaile Shear. Chaidh an t-uabhas talamh 
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àitich a chall orra thar nan linntean, gu h-àraidh bhon taobh an iar 
nuair a thainig stoirm mhór aon oidhche san 16mh linn, le slugadh 
uabhasach sa mhuir, ’s a chuir fodha chan ann a-mhain fearann 
torach, ach tri bailtean-còmhnaidh dhen eilean; Bail’ Hùsabost a 
bha mìle a-mach bhon Cheartaich Ruaidh an Iolaraigh, am Bail’ 
Iar a bha taobh a-muigh dhe sin agus baile eile cuideachd. Chan eil 
fhios an d' fhuair na teaghlaichean às beò. (FN 30-11-2010; UM 
1970). A rèir beul-aithris, ’s ann ri linn a mhillidh sgriosail seo a 
thàinig atharrachadh air ainm an eilein, bho ‘Iolaraigh’, mar a bb 
air bho thùs, gu Am Baile Sear’, mar as aithnear an-diugh e, ’s gun 
ach taobh an ear dhen eilean thùsail air fhàgail (MacDonald 1971, 
9). Ghleidheadh an t-ainm ‘Iolaraigh’ airson a bhaile air iomall iar- 
thuath an eilein ge-tà, s ‘Am Baile Sear’ fhathast air a bhaile deas 
dheth (Fraser 1973, 155; DM 1970). 

Thairis air an dà linn seo thàinig atharraichean cuideachd 
air na siostaman a bhathar a cleachdadh san dà bhaile seo den 
Bhaile Shear, airson croitearachd agus riarachadh fearainn. Air aon 
laimh, bha Iolaraigh na bhaile tuatha gu ruige 1811, ’s an luchd- 
gabhail ag obair an fhearainn còmhla ’s gun chroitean aca dhaibh 
fhèin. Bha taighean a bhaile cruinnichte sa Bhuaile, le suas ri 
da fhichead ’s a trì teaghlach (MacDonald 1971, 15 & 28). Bha 
mòr-fhearann Iolaraigh air Cladach Iolaraigh, fearann air tìr-mòr 
Uibhist a Tuath a tha dìreach mu choinneamh a bhaile den eilean 
dham buin e, ’s e sin taobh a tuath den Chladach Chumhang, 
a Chàrnaich, Eilean Bhoragaigh, ’s an còrr dheth air Iolaraigh 
fhèin (MacDonald 1971, 33; FN 30-11-2010). Ann an 1811, 
chaidh Iolaraigh a bhristeadh suas na sia croitean deug: ochd an 
Iolaraigh fhèin, aonan sa Chàrnaich, fear an Crois Moraig agus 
sia air Cladach Iolaraigh, $ earrann aca uile sa mhòr-fhearann 
an Iolaraigh cuideachd (MacDonald 1971, 15 & 35; FN 30-11- 
2010). Mar sin, le bristeadh na Buaile chaidh cuid a dhaoine an 
Iolaraigh a sgapadh gu tìr-mòr Uibhist a Tuath, ach a rèir Flòraidh 
NicMhathain bhiodh iad fhathast a tilleadh dhan eilean airson an 
cuid earrainn air machaire Iolaraigh obrachadh (FN 30-11-2010). 
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Air an laimh eile, bha am Baile Sear na thac ’s e air gabhaltas 
aig Padruig MacNeacail gu ruige 1820 (MacDonald 1971, 44). As 
déidh seo chaidh a roinn na 24 earrainnean, le earrann aig gach 
croitear ann am mor-fhearann a bhaile cuideachd (SA2001.117; 
MacDonald 1971, 44). Bha am mòr-fhearann air Cladach a 
Bhaile Shear agus air taobh an iar den Bhaile Shear fhèin (FN 30- 
11-2010; Beveridge 2001, 228). Ann an 1820 chaidh dusan croit 
a dhèanamh air mòr-fhearann 3 Chladaich agus ghluais cuid dhen 
eilean ann (MacDonald 1971, 47). Mar sin bha na baird agus bana- 
bhaird a ghluais ann fhathast a fuireach air fearann a bhuineadh 
dhan Bhaile Shear, ’s bha iad mar sin fhathast nam baird agus 
bana-bhaird den eilean, agus mar phairt dhen choimhearsnachd 
(MEN 29-11-2010). 

Bha beòshlaint nan daoine, thairis air an da linn, a crochadh gu 
mor air croitearachd agus arach bheathaichean, ’s am Baile Sear na 
mhachaire thorach (DM 1970). Ach, eadar crionadh uabhasach 
agus àireamh-sluaigh a bha sìor dhol suas gu toiseach an 20mh 
linn, ri linn teaghlaichean móra agus soirbheachas na ceilp, bha 
cùisean uabhasach doirbh agus cha bu mhotha na sin a bha talamh 
gu leòr ann airson na bha de dhaoine a fuireach air an eilean 
(DM 1970; MacDonald 1971, 40). Mar sin, cha robh roghainn 
aig cuid a theaghlaichean ach gluasad chun mhòr-fhearainn air 
tir-mor Uibhist a Tuath, neo eilthireachd a dhéanamh. Chaidh 
grunn bhon eilean a-null thairis anns na 1820an nuair a dh’fhailig 
a cheilp, s gun an t-airgead aca airson prìsean daora a mhàil a 
phàigheadh (MacDonald 1971, 58). Eadar 1911 agus 1912, nuair 
a bha àireamh-sluaigh an eilein aig an ìre as àirde, rinn mòran air 
Vancouver (MFN 29-11-2010). Dhan fheadhainn a dh'fhuirich 
ge-tà, ged a bha iad air an sàrachadh leis a mhuir, rinn iad feum 
às cuideachd: tro bhith ag iasgach sa Chuan Siar (MFN 29-11- 
2010). Bhithte cuideachd a cur mhuragan gu feum, mar eisimpleir 
pìosan fiodh airson saoirsneachd, ’s bhitheadh na clachairean a 
cleachdadh chlachan à cladaichean an eilein gus taighean ùra a 
thogail cuideachd (DM 1970). 
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Ged a chaidh ciùird mar seo ionnsachadh do bhalaich an eilein 
aig aois òg, fhuair clann an eilein foghlam air a theagasg dhaibh 
san sgoil cuideachd. San 19mh linn bha dà bhun-sgoil sa Bhaile 
Shear, s foghlam Gàidhlig air a theagasg gu saor-thoileach dhan 
chloinn (Smith 1978-80, 4; MacDonald 1971, 68). Dhùin an dà 
sgoil seo ron 20mh linn agus chaidh sgoil ùr fhosgladh ann an 
1877, dìreach goirid às dèidh Achd an Fhoghlaim (1872) tighinn 
a-steach (MFN 29-11-2010). Bha seo a ciallachadh gun e foghlam 
tro mheadhan na Beurla a fhuair clann a Bhaile Shear san sgoil 
ùr seo gu ruige 1945, 's foghlam dà-chànanach an uair sin air a 
theagasg dhaibh gus an do thuit an àireamh de sgoilearan cho mòr 
’s gum b’ fheudar dhaibh a dùnadh ann an 1983 (MacDonald 
1971 68-69; Baleshare School Log Book 9/8/1976-1/7/1983). 
Do chlann Cladach Bhaile Shear agus Cladach Iolaraigh, chaidh 
iadsan a Sgoil Chàirinis far an d' fhuair iad foghlam tro mheadhan 
na Beurla cuideachd gu ruige 1945 (FN 30-11-2010). Às dèidh 
dhaibh an sgoil fhàgail, dh'fhuirich a mhòr-chuid aig an taigh ag 
obair, fhad sa dh'fhalbh am bràithrean as sine agus fir òga 3 bhaile 
gu muir neo dhan arm, gu h-àraidh aig àm nan cogaidhean (FN 30- 
11-2010). Nuair a dh'fhosgail an cabhsair, thàinig atharrachadh air 
an obair a bha na daoine ris cuideachd, ’s e 2 ceadachadh dhaibh 
siubhal bhon eilean gus cosnadh a dhèanamh. 

Bha e nan nàdar a bhith ag obair còmhla (DM 1970). Tron 
19mh agus an 20mh linn, bhiodh na boireannaich tric a falbh nam 
buidheann gus plangaidean agus aodaichean a nighe shìos ann an 
lochan an eilein tron t-samhradh, ’s thigeadh iad còmhla cuideachd 
tri neo ceithir a thursan gach mìos gus luadh a dhèanamh, ’s iad a 
seinn òrain fhad $ a bha iad ris an obair throm seo (MFN 29-11- 
2010; SA1966.86). Bhiodh na fir iad fhèin trang ag obair còmhla 
air an fhearann, a treabhadh ’s ri arbhar tron bhliadhna, agus nuair 
a thigeadh e gu àm rùsgadh chaorach neo dupadh, chruinnicheadh 
croitearan an dà bhaile na caoraich air fad gu faing far an tigeadh 
an obair a dhèanamh eatarra uile (MacDonald 1971, 42). Nuair a 
bhitheadh obair an latha deiseil ge-tà, bhithte uile a cruinneachadh 
ann an taigh airson cèilidh, ’s bhitheadh òrain agus bàrdachd eu 
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mór an sas san t-suidheachadh shòisealta seo, se na chleachdadh 
mór dhaibh tron bhliadhna air fad, airson cur-seachad (AM 1970; 
MEN 29-11-2010). 

A réir an sgoileir Linton C. Freeman, bha an arainneachd anns 
an seinnear òran sam bith a’ dearbhadh na dreuchd a bh aige sa 
choimhearsnachd (1957, 215). Bhon eachdraidh a thathar air 
innse mun Bhaile Shear, tha e follaiseach gun robh da phriomh 
shuidheachadh ionadail dhen t-seòrsa air an eilean; b’ e sin an 
t-àite-obrach, far an robh òrain air an gabhail airson taic a chumail 
ris an obair aca, agus an cèilidh, ’s na h-òrain agus dàin air an seinn 
’s an aithris ann airson cur-seachad (MFN 14-02-2011). Chan eil 
sin ri ràdh nach cluinnte òrain neo dàin ann an suidheachaidhean 
eile air an eilean ge-tà. Ach, am measg an taghaidh san òraid seo, 
tha aon òran a bhithte gabhail aig luadh agus b’ ann aig a chèilidh 


a chluinnte an còrr. 
An t-àite-obrach 


Gu tàmailteach cha deach ach Dor bheagan òrain-obrach a chlàradh 
riamh agus tha seo gu h-àraidh fior airson òrain le boireannaich 
a Bhaile Shear (MacInnes 2006b, 238). Dh'fhàg seo beàrn sa 
chruinneachadh agam de dh'òrain le bana-bhàird an eilein thoradh 
’s gum b' e an àrainneachd obrach an aon àite far am faigheadh na 
boireannaich cothrom an òrain fhèin a sheinn gu fosgailte, agus 
brosnachadh ceart airson seinn a-mach (MFN 14-02-2011). 

Gu fortanach ge-tà, bhitheadh òrain luaidh air an seinn a-mach 
gu bannal bhoireannach agus mar sin bhitheadh iad uile gan togail 
len cluais agus chuimhnich Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill 
(nach do sheinn na h-aonar air beulaibh dhaoine riamh) air fear a 
bhithte tric a gabhail aig luadhan a’ Bhaile Shear san 20mh linn. 
Chan eil fhios air cò a bhana-bhàrd a rinn e ge-tà, air sàilleabh 
's nach robh an suidheachadh obrach seo a ceadachadh ùine 
neo adhbhar airson seo innse, ’s dreuchd gach òran a laighe ann 
a bhith a cumail taic ri buille na h-obrach fhèin. Mar sin, bha 
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iad air an seinn fear as dèidh fear gus am biodh an t-saothair 
deiseil (Ó Madagáin 1985, 197; MFN 14-02-2011; MacInnes 
1993, 115). Tha seo ag adhbharachadh am barrachd mi-chinnt sa 
chruinneachadh, ’s gun dóigh ann air innse le cinnt eur ann asa 
Bhaile Shear a bha bana-bhàird nan dran-obrach, neo cuin direach 
a chaidh an déanamh (MEN 14-02-2011). 

Dhinnseadh do dhAnna NicDhòmhnaill (Anna Chrois 
Moraig) gum biodh boireannaich an eilein san 19mh linn, agus 
roimhe, a luadh timcheall dach luaidh an Iolaraigh, nuair a 
bhiodh an t-side freagarrach (AN 16-02-2011). Ach, ri cuimhne 
Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill cha bhithte ach ga dhéanamh 
am broinn nan taighean san 20mh linn, ’s mar a bu trice tron latha 
(MEN 14-02-2011). Bha fireannaich toirmisgte bhon luadh, ’s 
cothrom mar sin aig na boireannaich órain a sheinn air cuspairean 
pearsanta (MacInnes 1993, 115). Tha John Lorne Campbell ag 
innse gun e prìomh chuspairean nan òran luaidh a chruinnich e 
fhèin, gaol airson fear neo moladh airson duine uasal (Campbell 
& Collinson 1981, 6). 

'S e òran gaoil a thè anns an òran luaidh a fhuair mi bho 
chuimhne Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill agus ged nach eil 
fhios againn cò rinn e, bho na daoine a th’ air ainmeachadh ann, 
feumaidh gun deach a dhèanamh eadar deireadh an 19mh linn 
agus Dor thoiseach an 20mh linn (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Òran 1 — Tha m Fhearann Saidhbhir Ò Dha 

Sèist: Tha m fhearann saidhbhir 6 dha, 

Hoch ru bhò na b àill leam e 

Tha m fhearann saidhbhir ò dha. 3 
Tha m fhearann saidhbhir ann an Grianaig 


Cumail crìoch ri Arasaig, 
8 


Tha m fhearann saidhbhir ò dha. 6 
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‘Tha m fhearann saidhbhir socair còmhnard, 
Aig Rob Mór an Cairinis 
‘Tha m fhearann saidhbhir ò dha. 9 


‘Tha m fhearann saidhbhir lan do stóras, 
Nam biodh Dómhnall Ban agam 
‘Tha m fhearann saidhbhir ò dha. 12 


Shaoileam eur e clachan siticair, 
Bhiodh a dùnadh ghàrraidhean, 
‘Tha m fhearann saidhbhir 6 dha. 15 


Shaoileam gur e poll 's eabar 
A bhiodh (an?) Eige go d' rain? sinn. 17 


Sèist. 
Tùs: MFN 14-02-2011. 
Seinneadair: Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill. Thog Magaidh 


Flòraidh na rannan seo bhon bhòrd-luaidh, ’s a peathraichean, 
Lachac agus Agnes, tric ga sheinn aig luadhan sa Bhaile Shear sa 


chiad leth dhen 20mh linn. 


Facail/fonn an òrain: Tha òran luaidh leis an aon tiotal, ’s fonn car 
coltach ris, air a sheinn le Julie Fowlis air a clar Uam (Fowlis 2011, 
clàr 3). Feumaidh mar sin, gun e atharrachadh ionadail den òran 
thùsail a th anns an fhear seo. 


Cuspair: Gaol.' 
Àm is adhbhar: A rèir Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill Se òran 


gaoil a th’ ann, s tha am ‘fearann saidhbhir a’ samhlachadh gaol a 
bhana-bhàird. ’S e Uibhisteach, agus gu dearbha fear de mhuinntir 
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a Bhaile Shear, a th ann an aonan de na fir seo, ach tha aitichean 
bho thìr-mòr air an ainmeachadh ann cuideachd. Ged nach deach 
co-theacsa an òrain riamh innse timcheall a bhord-luaidh, tha 
Magaidh Floraidh dhen bheachd gun ann as a Bhaile Shear neo 
a mhòr-fhearainn a bha a bhana-bhàrd, ’s gun e seo as coireach 
’s gun do mhair an t-óran am measg boireannaich an eilein cho 
fada. Bhitheadh na boireannaich cuideachd ga sheinn’s iad ri obair 
an taighe agus còcaireachd. (MFN 14-02-2011). Tha an t-uabhas 
mhì-chinnt am measg teacsa an Orain seo ge-ta, ’s gun fhios carson 
a tha i ag ainmeachadh àitichean cho fad air falbh bhon Bhaile 
Shear. 


Facail: 


2: saidhbhir: torach, math dheth (MEN 14-02-2011). 


P; na b àill leam e: nan còrdadh e rithe. Ach, ’s dòcha gum bu chòir dha 
ràdh, ‘nam b àill leibh e, gus bruidhinn gu dìreach ris a gaol, sea 
nochdadh mar seo san atharrachadh dhen òran air clàr Julie 
Fowlis (MFN 14-02-2011; Fowlis 2011, clàr 3). 


4-5. ’S cinnteach nach bitheadh fearann aig boireannach sam bith eadar 
Grianaig agus Àrasaig sa Ghàidhealtachd, mar sin faodaidh gun robh gaol 
aice air duine uasal mar ceann-cinnidh a bha os cionn na h-oighreachd 
seo, neo gun e seo pàirt dhen òran thùsail, a bha s dòcha air a dhèanamh 
le nighean uasal (MFN 14-02-2011). ’S dòcha cuideachd gun deach a 
chumail san atharrachadh ionadail seo dhen òran air sgàth ’s 
gun robh a bhana-bhàrd air falbh a Ghrianaig ’s an Àrasaig a 
dl obair. Dh'fhàg an t-uabhas chlann-nighean am Baile Sear aig deireadh 
an 19mh agus toiseach an 20mh linn, ’s iad a dèanamh air 
taobh Ghlaschu airson altraim ionnsachadh neo obair ann an 
taighean-mòra nan daoine uasal (MFN 14-02-2011). Ach leis an uimhir 
mhì-chinnt ’s dòcha cuideachd gu bheil na loidhnichean seo 
a riochdachadh am farsaingeachd de dh'àitichean anns an deach fir air an 
robh gaol aice. 


8. Rob Mòr: Rob Fearghasdan, athair Niall Rob an Càirinis. Rugadh Rob 
timcheall air na 1860/70an (MFN 14-02-2011). 


11. Domhnall Ban: Dòmhnall MacAmhlaigh, (1872-1954), athair Magaidh 
Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill. Phòs e màthair Magaidh Flòraidh, Ciorstaidh 
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Chaimbeul, ann an 1908, ’s mar sin shaoileamaid gun deach an t-óran 
seo a dhèanamh mus do phòs e, mas e esan gu dearbha a th anns an 
Domhnall Ban seo (MEN 14-02-2011). 


16. Cha robh c torach idir. 

17. Feumaidh gun e ‘bhitheadh an Eige neo ‘bhitheadh aige’ a bha an seo bho 
thùs, ’s gun deach a thogail ceàrr. 

17. Eige: Eilean Eige, s dòcha gun robh seo aige air oighreachd cuideachd, 
neo ’s dòcha gun e ‘aige’ a bu chòir a bhith ann. 

17. god raini = gu d’ ràinig. 

An céilidh 


Bhitheadh céilidhean a dol tron bhliadhna air fad; cho luath sa 
bhitheadh obair an latha deiseil agus i air tòiseachadh ri ciaradh. B? 
e taighean nam bard fhèin neo taigh-cèilidh an eilein a b’ ainmeile 
airson òrain agus dàin a chluinntinn. Bha an liuthad dhiubh seo 
ann ge-tà, s gum bh urrainn do mhuinntir an eilein tadhal air fear 
eadar-dhealaichte gach oidhche nan togradh leotha (FN 30-11- 
2010; MFN 14-02-2011). 

Do mhuinntir a mhòr-fhearainn, ged a bhithte tric a tadhal air 
taigh a’ bhàird Dòmhnall Ruadh an Corùna eadar na 1940an agus 
na 1960an, b’ e taigh na Càrnaich a b’ ainmeile agus a bu trainge 
nan sgìre bho dheireadh an 19mh linn, gu ruige nan 1970an (MFN 
29-11-2010). B’ ann le Aonghas Dòmhnallach agus an uair sin a 
mhac Ruairidh a bha taigh na Càrnaich, ’s ged a bha iad le chèile 
aithnichte nam bàird, bha suidheachadh an taighe cuideachd ga 
dhèanamh na thaigh cèilidh fàbharach do mhuinntir an eilein 
fhèin, ’s Fadhail nan Caorach dìreach shìos air a chùlaibh (PNT 
15-02-2011).’S i Fadhail nan Caorach a bu trice a chleachdadh 
muinntir a Bhaile Shear, mus do thogadh an cabhsair, air sgàth 
gur ia b fhaide bhitheadh fosgailte ’s mar sin bhitheadh ùine na b’ 
fhaide ann airson a chèilidh (CNN 15-02-2011). 
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Mus deach 2 Bhuaile a bhristeadh suas ann an 1811, se àite 
fabharach a bh’ ann airson céilidh ’s na taighean cruinn comhla 
(MEN 29-11-2010). As dèidh seo bhithte 2 tadhal air taighean 
timcheall an eilein. Ach eadar 1932 agus 1956, bha taigh air leth 
ainmeil shìos an Iolaraigh a bha aithnichte mar taigh-cèilidh a 
Bhaile Shear, b’ e sin an ‘Dunolli’, taigh Ciorstaidh Mhic Eoin, 
neo Ciorstaidh Ruadh mar ab’ fhearr a dh'aithnichte i le muinntir 
a Bhaile Shear (FN 30-11-2010). A rèir Magaidh Flòraidh 
NicDhòmhnaill bhithte an-còmhnaidh an taigh Ciorstaidh, ’s 
cha d' rachadh a mhòr-chuid de mhuinntir Iolaraigh a chèilidh a 
dh'àite eile, ach a h-uile gealach, nuair a dh'amaiseadh iad air taigh 
eile ’s Ciorstaidh nan cuideachd (MFN 29-11-2010). Bhitheadh 
Ciorstaigh a cumail partaidh mhòr dhaibh uile air Oidhche na 
Bliadhn’ Ùire (MFN 29-11-2010). 

Bha gach cèilidh eadar-dhealaichte, ’s an dibhearsain a crochadh 
air tàlantan nan daoine a nochdadh aig a chèilidh gach oidhche, ’s 
gun fhios aig duine ro làimh air cò thigeadh neo cuin (Macdonald 
1999, 257). Mar a thuirt Alasdair MacGilleMhìcheil se a siubhal 
tro na h-Eileanan san 19mh linn, bha an ceilidh “...admirably 
adapted to cultivate the heads and to warm the hearts of an intelligent 
generous people” (Carmichael 1983, xxviii). Cha robh comas aig 
a mhòr-chuid de luchd-èisteachd cèilidhean a Bhaile Shear, tron 
19mh agus cuid mhath den 20mh linn, air Gàidhlig a leughadh 
’s mar sin bha an dibhearsain agus an oideachadh uile tro bheul- 
aithris (MFN 29-11-2010). 

B’ ann mar seo a dhealbhaich Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill 
suidheachadh cèilidh àbhaisteach sa Bhaile Shear san 20mh linn, 
's ann eadar a chidsin agus an t-seòmar suidhe a bhithte mar a bu 
trice, s na rumannan gan réiteach a rèir na thigeadh de dhaoine 
(MFN 29-11-2010). Chruinnicheadh na fir gu lèir, bho na bodaich 
gu fleasgaich cho òg ri seachd neo ochd bliadhn deug, timcheall 
an teine san t-seòmar-suidhe, ’s e na dhleastanas dhaibhsan 
riamh dibhearsain na h-oidhche a lìbhrigeadh eatarra, ge brith 
dè na tàlantan a bha nam measg (MFN 29-11-2010; Macdonald 
1999, 259). An coimeas ris an seo, b’ e dreuchd aithnichte nam 
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boireannach sa chèilidh a bhith nam pàirt dhan luchd-èisteachd, ’s 
seo follaiseach bhon doigh anns an robh iad air an sgapadh eadar 
na suidheachain mu dheireadh san t-seòmar-suidhe agus a chidsin, 
's gun a mhòr-chuid dhiubh 2 faighinn cothrom seinn ach nuair 
a thigte a-steach air sèistean nan òran a sheinneadh na fir (MFN 
29-11-2010; Shaw 2000, 25). A bharrachd air an seo, bhitheadh 
na boireannaich a cuideachadh bean an taighe gus biadh agus cupa 
tì ullachadh agus a fhrithealadh dha na fir, cleachdadh a dh'innis 
Lauchie MacLellan agus Joe MacNeil a bha cumanta aig cèilidhean 
thall an Ceap Breatainn cuideachd (MFN 29-11-2010; Shaw 
2000, 27). 

Cha robh rian neo òrdugh sam bith aig na fir air dibhearsain 
a chèilidh, ach bha e riamh na chleachdadh aca gach cèilidh a 
thòiseachadh le còmhradh làitheil (Macdonald 1999, 257; Shaw 
2000, 25; MFN 29-11-2010). Mar a dhinnis Iain Aonghais 
Dòmhnallach, b’ ann nuair a thionndaidheadh an còmhradh gu 
bàrd neo fiù ’s tachartas air an robh pìos bàrdachd stèidhichte, a 
thigeadh òran neo dan gu cuimhne ’s aire seinneadair neo bard aig 
a chèilidh, ’s thathainneadh e a ghabhail neo aithris, neo rachadh 
iarraidh air (Macdonald 1999, 265-266). Ach, mus dèanadh e seo, 
bha e riamh na chleachdadh am measg seinneadairean an eilein, co- 
theacsa agus brìgh gach òran neo dàn, agus adhbhar a bhàird neo 
bhana-bhàird airson a dhèanamh suas, a mhìneachadh agus aithris 
dhan luchd-èisteachd (MFN 29-11-2010; Macdonald 1999, 265). 
Mara dhinnis Iain MacGilleSeathanaich bha am fiosrachadh seo na 
naidheachd ’s às aonais chan fhaigheadh an luchd-èisteachd tuigse 
cheart dhen òran neo dàn. Bha tuigse riatanach do ghillean òga san 
luchd-èisteachd a bha airson ionnsachadh bhon t-seinneadair neo 
a bhàrd fhèin, s Magaidh Flòraidh ag innse gun e na fleasgaich 
òg a bu mhotha a sheinneadh aig cèilidh ’s cha b’ e na bàird fhèin 
(Shaw 2000, 14 & 24; MFN 29-11-2010). 

Tha seo ma-tà a soilleireachadh gun robh lamh an uachdair 
aig na fir sa chèilidh ’s iad os cionn an dibhearsain, cleachdadh a 
dhinnis Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill nach d' rachte riamh 
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na aghaidh, Se aithnichte am measg muinntir a Bhaile Shear nach 
robh math do bhoireannach eadhan smaoineachadh air seasamh 
suas aig cèilidh agus òran a sheinn neo dàn aithris air a toil fhèin, 
fiù ’s nam biodh òran aice air a cuimhne a bha a freagairt ri 
cuspair air an robh na fir a bruidhinn, neo nam b’ e bana-bhàrd 
a bh innte fhèin (MFN 29-11-2010; Macdonald 1999, 259 & 
266). Cha sheinneadh boireannach aig cèilidh nas lugha ’s nan 
d' rachadh iarraidh oirre (MEN 29-11-2010). Ach mar a dhinnis 
Iain Aonghais Dòmhnallach, dhan bheagan a fhuair an cothrom 
seo, mar a bu trice, ’s e òran a dh'ionnsaich iad san àite-obrach a 
sheinnte, ach airson cur-seachad san t-suidheachadh seo, air sgàth 
’s nach ann orrasan a bha na baird ag amas airson an òrain fhèin 
ionnsachadh agus a sheinn, ach air na gillean òga (MFN 29-11- 
2010; Macdonald 1999, 263). Mar sin, do bhana-bhàrd a bha 
airson a bàrdachd a sgaoileadh, mura h-iarrte oirre fhèin seinn, neo 
nighean a bha air a h-òrain ionnsachadh, ’s e an aon chothrom a 
bb aice, a theagasg ri gille neo duine dhen teaghlach, ’s i an dòchas 
gun seinneadh e e aig cèilidh uaireigin (MFN 29-11-2010). B’ ean 
neo-ionnachd seo as coireach nach do mhair an uimhir de dh'órain 
neo dain le bana-bhàird an eilein am measg an luchd-èisteachd 
(MEN 29-11-2010). Gu fortanach ge-ta, shabhail beul-aithris 
bàrdachd agus òrain aon bhana-bhàird as a Bhaile Shear. 


Mairead Nighean Ailein, Mairead NicDhòmhnaill (c.1839- 
1935) 


B’ i Mairead an t-seachdamh pàiste a-mach à ochdnar chloinne 
aig Ailean MacDhòmhnaill, Ailean Mhic Chaluim Mhic Ailein, 
agus a bhean Mòr, nighean Iain Mhuilich (An ancestry.com 2011; 
MacKillop 1998, 10; O.B.D.M.R 1858-An-diugh). Rugadh 
agus thogadh an teaghlach ann an Cladach Iolaraigh, ’s làrach an 
dachaigh fhathast ri fhaicinn an-diugh sa chladach air taobh thall 
na fadhlach mu choinneamh Crois Moraig (AD 15-02-2011). 
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Ged a b’ e Mairead a bhana-bhàrd a b’ ainmeile na linn sa 
Bhaile Shear, ’s a h-ainm fhathast air bilean an t-sluaigh, cha do 
mhair cus de h-eachdraidh neo de bàrdachd tro bheul-aithris 
chun an-diugh, ’s a mhòr-chuid dheth air siubhal le càirdean 
agus na seinneadairean mu dheireadh sa Bhaile Shear (RM 04- 
06-2011; MFN 29-11-2010). Gu fortanach ge-tà, nuair a bha na 
daoine fiosraichte seo comasach air an eòlas a sgaoileadh, chaidh 
beagan dheth fhoillseachadh an lùib leabhar air eachdraidh beatha 
mac a piuthar Màiri, an t-Urramach Ailean MacDhòmhnaill 
MacPhilip, agus cuideachd ann an cruinneachaidhean dithis bhàrd 
ainmeil an Uibhist, Dòmhnall Ruadh Chorùna agus Dòmhnall 
Ailean Dhòmhnaill na Bainich, ’s iad le chèile nan oghaichean 
do Dhòmhnaill, bràthair Mairead (MacKillop 1998?, 10-11; 
MacAmhlaidh 1995, xxix; Macdonald 1999, xxiii & 23). 

A réir an dithis bhàrd seo, bha bàrdachd gu dlùth a ruith nan 
teaghlach bhon t-seachdamh linn deug co-dhiù, ’s iad a creidsinn 
gur ann bhon Dall Mòr, Alasdair Mòr Mac Nèill Mhuilich 
(c.1700-c.1770), bàrd ainmeil sa Bhaile Shear san 17mh linn, 
a sgaoil gibht na bàrdachd gu dìreach a-nuas chun an sinn- 
seanmhair, Mòr nighean Iain Mhuilich, màthair seanair an dithis 
bhàrd agus Mairead nighean Ailein fhèin (Macdonald 1999, 
xxiii, 57-58; Macdhòmhnaill 1895, 7-8). 'S ann bho theaghlach 
a màthar mar sin a sgaoil a ghibht gu Mairead, Se cuideachd a 
leantainn na piuthar Màiri, agus na bràthair Dòmhnall, seanair 
an dithis bhàrd, ged nach eil ròs air a bhàrdachd acasan an-diugh 
(MacKillop 1998, 11; MacAmhlaidh 1995, xxx). 

'S ann tro chuimhne a h-ogha, Magaidh Bhoidhd, (bana- 
bhàrd eile) a nochd dà òran le Mairead ann an cruinneachadh 
Dhòmhnaill Ruaidh Chorùna, còrr ’s leth-cheud bliadhna às dèidh 
do Mhairead siubhal. B’ e sin an t-òran gaoil ainmeil aice, We 
Dhuinn 5 Toil Leam Thu agus a chiad cheathramhan dhen òran 
Cuilean Dhòmhnaill Ruaidh (MacAmhlaidh 1995, xxx). Chan 
eil fhios air cuin a thòisich Mairead air an dàrna òran, ach a rèir 
notaichean an leabhair se Dòmhnall Ruadh fhèin a chuir crioch 
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air. Dh'innis Magaidh ge-tà, gun ann mus do phòs Mairead a rinn 
i an t-òran gaoil We Dhuinn S Toil Leam thu, airson dearbhadh 
gum b’ fhearr leatha cus an gille a bha i falbh leis aig an àm, Iain 
na Càrnaich, bràthair dhan bhàrd Aonghas na Càrnaich, ged a bha 
a pàrantan airson s gum pósadh i fear as na Hearadh aig an robh 
nòisean dhi agus airgead gu leòr.’ 

A dh'aindeoin beachdan a pàrantan, phòs Mairead Iain ann 
an 1869 agus ghluais i sìos dhan Chàrnaich leis, far an robh i na 
bean-taighe, $ i tric a cumail luadhan san taigh airson a h-òrain a 
sgaoileadh gu bannal (MFN 29-11-2010; MacAulay 05-05-2011). 
Bha teaghlach aca còmhla, ach gu mì-fhortanach bhàsaich Ceit, an 
nighean aca, gu aithghearr còrr is bliadhna às dèidh dhan dàrna 
pàiste bhith aice, agus mar sin, ’s ann a thog Mairead a h-ogha, 
Magaidh Bhoidhd, shìos sa Chàrnaich, ’s i na màthair dhi gus 
an do chaochail Mairead aig aois 96 (SA2001.134; O.B.D.M.R 
1858-An-diugh). 

Am measg chlàran Sgoil Eòlais na h-Alba tha dà rann de dh'òran 
gaoil neo-fhoillsichte a thathas ag ràdh a chaidh a dhèanamh le 
Mairead fon tiotal ‘An Tèid Thu Leam a Rìbhinn Mhaiseach? 4 


Òran 2 — An Tèid Thu Leam a Rìbhinn Mhaiseach? 


An tèid thu leam a rìbhinn mhaiseach? 

An tèid thu leam a rìbhinn òg? 

Tiugainn leamsa thaigh na Càrnaich 

"Schi thu sprèidh len al mun chrò. 4 


Chi thu m athair ann s mo mhathair 

'S Padraig an gille còir 

Chi thu crodh ’s tarbh ’s àigeach, 

'S pige lan a dh'ola ròin. 8 


Tus: SA1968.280. 
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Seinneadair: Seonaidh MaclllEathain. Chan eil an seo ach pàirt 
dhen òran (SA1968.280). 


Facail/fonn an òrain: Tha an aon fhonn, agus sèist car coltach ris an 
òran seo air òran Leòdhasach, Eilean Leòdhais, Tir nan Gaisgeach 
le Alasdair M. MacNeacail a rugadh ann an 1870, 's am bàrd 
cuideachd a moladh an eilein agus a’ faighneachd do leannain 
a dhol ann leis (Bliadhna nan Òran 2010b). Tha atharrachadh 
dhen òran seo cuideachd air a dhèanamh le bàrd Diùrach, Iain 
MacEachainn, ’s e fhèin a’ faighneachd dhan ghaol aige tighinn 
a Dhiùra còmhla ris (Tobar an Dualchais SA1968.081). Mar sin 
feumaidh gun e atharrachadh ionadail dhen òran tùsail a th’ aig 
Mairead an seo cuideachd. 


Cuspair: Gaol/Moladh Àite. 


Am is adhbhar: "8 e òran gaoil a tha seo gun teagamh, ach le bhith a’ 
coimhead air facail an òrain ’s e òran gaoil tro shùilean fireannaich 
a th ann sea g bruidhinn ri ‘ribhinn. Mothaichear cuideachd gu 
bheil Mairead ga chruthachadh le structar dualach do dh'òran 
gaoil le fireannach, dìreach mar a rinn i airson We Dhuinn $ Toil 
Leam Thu, s na fir òga mar sin na bu dualaiche ionnsachadh agus 
a sgaoileadh dhi. Shaoileamaid mar sin, mas e Mairead a rinn an 
t-òran seo gu deimhinne, gun do rinn i e mar gum be Iain, an 
duine aice, a bha a bruidhinn rithe fhèin, ’s e airson s gun tigeadh 
i a dh'fhuireach còmhla ris sa Chàrnaich, far am bitheadh athair 
agus a mhàthair fhèin agus pailteas de bheathaichean. Feumaidh 
gun do rinn i an t-òran seo mus do phòs iad (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Facail: 
3. Taigh Iain na Carnaich. 
4. chrò: cuidhe. Far am bitheadh iad & cumail & chruidh ’s iad gam 


bleoghainn ann (MFN 14-02-2011). 
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6. Padraig: Padraig Beag. Fleasgach óg a bha na shearbhant aca shios sa 
Chàrnaich aig toiseach an 20mh linn (MFN 14-02-2011). 

Gë àigeach: each fireann nach deach a spoth (MFN 14-02-2011). 

8. Bhitheadh iad ag ol ola róin a h-uile madainn shios sa Charnaich air sgath 


’s cho math ’s a bha e dhut agus airson fuachd a chumail air falbh. Chumte 
ag òl an ola róin gus an tigeadh an ola a-mach ron chraiceann aca. Bha fios 
aca an uair sin gun robh iad air gu leór dheth a ghabhail (MFN 
14-02-2011; CN 08-04-2011). 


B’ e bràthair-cèile do Mhairead nighean Ailein a bh anns an ath 
bhard san taghadh seo de dh'órain baird agus bana-bhaird a’ Bhaile 
Shear. 


Aonghas na Càrnaich, Aonghas Dòmhnallach (1846 — 1934) 


Rugadh agus thogadh Aonghas san t-seann dachaigh sa Charnaich 
an Cladach Iolaraigh, agus b’ e an t-siathamh pàiste a-mach a 
ochdnar chloinne aig Alasdair, mac Chaluim ic Ghilleasbuig ic 
Chaluim ic Dhòmhnaill Bhàin, agus a bhean Catrìona, nighean 
Dhòmhnaill MhicCòrcadail aig an robh taigh-seinnse Chàirinis 
(PNT 15-02-2011; MacAulay 05-05-2011; Lawson 1998, 
33). °S ann an Càirinis a thogadh athair Aonghais cuideachd, ’s 
dachaigh an teaghlaich air croit Ailig Sheonaidh, neo croit nurs 
Magaidh mar as aithnear an-diugh e (AD 15-02-2011). Ach, 
nuair a phòs e Catrìona ann an 1830, fhuair athair Aonghais croit 
sa Chàrnaich dhaibh, gus beatha agus teaghlach a thòiseachadh 
còmhla, sa chlann aca mar sin air an aithneachadh le muinntir na 
coimhearsnachd, cha b’ ann le sloinneadh fada an athar, ach bhon 
àite san do thogadh iad, a Chàrnaich (AD 15-02-2011; MacAulay 
05-05-2011). 

Bho aois òg, bha Aonghas riamh ri croitearachd, ’s e ag obair 
fearann athar gus an deach fhàgail aige fhèin, le taigh an teaghlaich 
sa Chàrnaich, nuair a chaochail athair ann an 1874 (MFN 29- 
11-2010; MacAulay 05-05-2011). Mar a dhinnis Magaidh 
Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill, dh'fhàgadh dà chroit aig Aonghas, fear 
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sa Charnaich agus fear eile an Iolaraigh, (MEN 29-11-2010). ’S 
ann goirid as déidh seo, ann an 1879, a phós Aonghas Annabla, 
nighean Ruairidh Langais, ’s bha sianar chloinne aca comhla (PNT 
15-02-2011; MacAulay 05-05-2011). Ach, leis na bh’ aig Aonghas 
de spréidh agus de thalamh, dh'fheumadh e searbhantan fireann 
’s boireann fhastadh tro na raithean a bu trainge, direach mar a 
rinn athair (PNT 15-02-2011; MacAulay 05-05-2011). Lean 
Aonghas ri cleachdadh eile bh’ aig athair agus b'e sin, tri mile a 
choiseachd casruisgte gach madainn Sàbaid gu Eaglais Chàirinis, 
ged a bha Eaglais na h-Alba na b’ fhaisge air shìos sa Bhaile Shear 
aig a Chlachan Uaine. Bha Aonghas na èildear ge-tà, s e a togail 
fuinn ann cuideachd, ’s a ghuth ceòlmhor ri chluinntinn tric aig 
cèilidhean an eilein cuideachd (AD 15-02-2011; RnG 1995). 

Cha b' ann airson a chuid seinn a bha e aithnichte am measg 
muinntir a Bhaile Shear ge-tà, ach airson a bhàrdachd, ’s ged 
nach eilear cinnteach cò bhuaidhe a thug e ghibht, bha e ann gun 
teagamh ’s bean a mhic, Mòrag Anna, ag innse dhan chloinn aice 
fhèin gun tigeadh na facail dìreach thuige gun smaoineachadh, ’s 
òran aige dèante ann an tiotan (PNT 15-02-2011). Mar a dh'innis 
Dòmhnall Dòmhnallach, rinn Aonghas an t-uabhas òrain nach 
deach an sgrìobhadh riamh, agus chùm e mòran dhiubh aige 
fhèin (RnG 1995). Chan eil fhios cuin a thòisich e orra, ach tha e 
follaiseach bho na ceithir òrain a chaidh a chruinneachadh leis gun 
robh e riutha mus do phòs e Annabla agus fhathast gan dèanamh 
na sheann aois. Mu dheireadh, chaill Aonghas a chuimhne agus 
mar sin shiubhail na h-òrain nach do thog duine eile bhuaidhe le 
inntinn fhèin (PNT 15-02-2011; AN 16-02-2011). 

Rinn Aonghas òrain molaidh an leithid ‘Ò Thugaibh an Urram 
do Phiuthar a’ Mhuilleir agus ‘Dh'fhalbh na Gillean Grinn Fon 
Cuid Armachd’ (UM 1963), ach bha e cianail èibhinn ’s lan spòrs 
agus rinn e an t-òran seo se fhèin gu math òg, ’s e mu dheidhinn 


gillean óga a bhaile ’s iad a dol a shuirghe (SA1966.86). 
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Oran 3 — O’S ann tha Strann an Ceann nan Gillean 


Sèist: ©’s ann tha strann an ceann nan gillean 
A falbh h-uile h-oidhch’ a gheamhraidh nigheanan 
Ruairidh ’s MacLeòid $ “ad deònach nan dithis, 
Bhith an-còmhnaidh an taigh Peigi Chaimbeul. 


Dòmhnall MacGitheagain, gillean na Càrnaich, 
Seirbheiseach eile bh’ aig Eóin ’s a nàbach, 
Cha chaidil iad oidhch’ a cur air teintean a smàl air, 


'S cha ghabh ad son tàmh ach a bheinge. 
Sèist 


'N am eirigh sa mhadainn chan urrainn mi gluasad, 
Briogais ’s drathais ri teine gam bruthainneadh. 
Brògan gan càradh ’s na sàilean air fuasgladh 

Aig starsaichean cruaidh Peigi Chaimbeul. 


Sèist 


An àm ri tighinn dhachaigh bidh feuchainn air luaths ann, 
Dòmhnall cho smearail ’s bidh ’n deireadh air Ruairidh, 
Cha sheall “ad a dh’aite ach stràichd air shuaimse, 

’S na bhios on chruachan bidh steall às. 


Sèist 
Dòmhnall na shìneadh an aodann na cruaicheadh, 
Ruairidh cho dana ’s gun tàr e dhan bhuapal, 


Caoran na phòcaid ’s ga sheòladh air shuaimse 
"Sean dòchas gum buail e air Mairead. 
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Seist 


’S fhurast an aithneachadh tha ad cho suaicheant’, 

Dh'aithnich am Barrach air Ailein na cluaiseadh, 

Gur ann ri Wallace as coltaiche Ruairidh, 

Nam biodh e cho cruaidh ris mar shaighdeir. 24 


Sèist 


Ma thèid mi a dh'aithris far bi iad a sùgradh, 

Bidh ad a tàthaich air taighean Chorùna,’ 

Tha mi am barail mar mealladh nam dhùil mi, 

Gun toir ad droch cliù as ò Chaingis. 28 


Sèist 
Tus: SA1966.86. 
Seinneadair: Ùisdean MacMhathain. 


Facail/fonn an òrain: A rèir Ceitidh na Càrnaich tha fonn car 
coltach air òran leis an ainm ‘Mnathan a Bhaile Seo (CNN 15- 
02-2011). 


Cuspair: Àbhachdas 


Àm is adhbhar: Feumaidh gun do rinn Aonghas an t-òran seo nuair 
a bha e gu math òg, air sgàth nan daoine a th air an ainmeachadh 
ann. Tha e mu dheidhinn nan gillean òga mun cuairt air siad a 


dol a shuirghe (SA1966.86). 


Facail: 


2. gheamhraidh: thathar dhen bheachd gun e facal coltach ri ‘geamhraidh’, 
ach a bha a ciallachadh suirghe, a bh’ ann bho thùs agus gun deach a 
thogail ceàrr tro bheul-aithris (MFN 14-02-2011). 
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10. 


14. 


14. 


14. 


15: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


22. 
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Ruairidh: Ruairidh mac Nèill, (Dòmhnallach), athair Chaluim Ruairidh 
(MFN 14-02-2011). 


MacLeòid: Aonghas Ruadh MacLeòid, a phòs piuthar do Ruairidh mac 
Nèill. Bha e a fuireach faisg air taigh Chaluim Ruairidh (AD 15-02-2011). 


"ad = iad. 


Peigi Chaimbeul: Mathair Chaluim Ruairidh; cha b’ e an taigh aicese a 
bhitheadh ann ach taigh a h-athar (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Domhnall MacGitheagain: (MacKeegan) Bha e a fuireach shìos an 
Iolaraigh (AD 15-02-2011). 


Gillean na Càrnaich: Bràithrean Aonghais fhèin. 


Eòin ’s a nàbach: Bràthair a bhàird a bha a fuireach shuas bhuaidhe, agus 
am bàrd fhèin (MFN 14-02-2011). 


teintean a smàl: a smàladh an teine airson ’s gum bitheadh e fhathast beò 
sa mhadainn (MFN 14-02-2011). 


bruthainneadh: blàthachadh. 
Dòmhnall: Faic nota 5 gu h-àrd. 
smearail: smiorail. 

Ruairidh: Faic nota 3 gu h-àrd. 


stràichd air shuaimse: a’ coiseachd a dh'àite sam bith a bhuaileadh nan 
ceann (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Le bhith a coiseachd nan ùtraidean neo a grunnachadh na fadhlach 
bhitheadh an casan fliuch (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Bha Dòmhnall na fhalach air cùl cruach mhòine. 

bhuapal: stalaichean far am bitheadh an crodh air an cumail. 
Mairead: Mairead nighean Ailein. 

am Barrach: Uilleam Mac an Tòisich. Bhitheadh Uilleam timcheall 
air aois Aonghais fhèin agus ’s e bàrd a bh’ ann cuideachd 


(MFN 14-02-2011). A rèir leabhar a chaidh fhoillseachadh air eachdraidh 
Ghrèinetobht, chaidh am Barrach a-null a Bharraigh às a sin. 
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Ach le fiosrachadh Alasdair Dhomhnallaich cha robh c an sin ach greiseag, 
bheag, mus tàinig e dhan Bhaile Shear a dh'fhuireach, ’s iad a toirt am 
Barrach air ri linn seo (Comataidh Coimhearsnachd Baile Ghréinetobht 
2004, 54; AD 15-02-2011). Bha e sa Bhaile Shear airson cuid dhe 
bheatha, gus an do dh'fhàg e ann an 1899, nuair a bhristeadh 

suas Gréinetobht agus a fhuair e croit ann (UM 1970).° 


22. Ailein na cluaiseadh: Chan eil fhios cò a bha seo (MFN 14-02-2011). 

23. Wallace: Uilleam Uallas. 

28. Chaingis: Ainm a bh' aca airson an 28mh latha dhen Chéitean (MEN 14- 
02-2011).? 


Cha bhitheadh math taghadh de dhórain baird agus bana- 
bhàird & Bhaile Shear bhon 19mh agus an 20mh linn a chur ri 
chéile gun iomradh a thoirt air Bard Iolaraigh; fear dhe na bàird 
a b aithnichte a thàinig às an eilean, Ruairidh MacAoidh. Cleas 
Dòmhnall Ruadh Chorùna, a bha na bhàrd bho mhòr-fhearann a 
Bhaile Shear ’s Corùna stèidhichte air Cladach a Bhaile Shear, tha 
cruinneachadh dhen bhàrdachd aig Ruairidh MacAoidh ann an 
clò cuideachd. Ach aocoltach ri òrain Dhòmhnaill Ruaidh, fhuair 
mi lorg air dà òran nach deach a chur am measg a chruinneachaidh 
Oiteagan à Tir nan Óg, s cha bu mhotha na sin a bha cus ann 
mu eachdraidh an duine sgileil seo (MacDhùghaill 1938). Gu 
fortanach ge-tà, le cuideachadh bho theaghlach fhèin, muinntir na 
coimhearsnachd agus seann chlàran, fhuair mi cothrom eachdraidh 
agus dà òran neo-fhoillsichte leis a chruinneachadh airson mo 
chuid rannsachaidh. 


Ruairidh MacAoidh, Bàrd Iolaraigh (1872 — 1949) 


B’ ann ann an Geàrraidh Chnoc an Torrain ann am Paibeil an 
Uibhist a Tuath a rugadh Ruairidh ann an taigh an teaghlaich, 
agus b’ e am pàiste a bu shine a-mach à sianar chloinne aig Alasdair 
mac Ruairidh mhic Eachainn, (an Saighdear Ruadh), agus a 
bhean Anna nic Iain mhic Nèill (NicAmhlaigh) (MNA 05-05- 
2011; Black 1999, 724). A rèir nighean bràthar Ruairidh, Mòrag 
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NicAoidh Anderson, ghluais an teaghlach dhan Cheann Ard an 
Cladach Iolaraigh nuair a bha Ruairidh na dhuine òg (MNA 05- 
05-2011). Ann an 1898 ghluais iad gu Eilean Bhoragaigh air mór- 
fhearann Iolaraigh, ’s bha iad an sin gus an do rinn iad còmhnaidh 
ceart shìos an Iolaraigh ann an 1904 (Black 1999, 724; MNA 05- 
05-2011). 

Mar a dhinnis Eachainn MacDhùghaill, bha Ruairidh trì 
bliadhna deug nuair a thòisich e air òrain (MacDhùghaill 1938, 
Roimh-ràdh). Bha gibht na bàrdachd @ ruith na theaghlach ’s e aig 
athair agus piuthar athar, Anna, agus aig Ailig, brathair Ruairidh 
cuideachd, ged nach eil rós air bardachd an triúir seo an-diugh 
(Black 1999, 724; UM 22-11-1999). Cha robh guth seinn aig 
Ruairidh mar a bh’ aig Ailig, ach mhair a chuid bhardachd air 
sgath ’s gun robh e gan sgriobhadh sios cho luath ’s a dhéanadh 
e iad suas na cheann, agus e gan sgaoileadh tro bheul-aithris gu 
seinneadairean an eilein mar Uisdean Sheumais MacMhathain, ’s 
iad mar sin air an cumail beo aig céilidhean an eilein (UM 22-11- 
1999; MEN 29-11-2010). 

B’ e Ruairidh am prìomh bhàrd sa Bhaile Shear san 20mh 
linn, ’s ged a bha e air tòiseachadh air òrain fada mus tàinig e a 
dh'Iolaraigh, sgaoil e na bh’ aige agus rinn e feadhainn ùr airson 
muinntir an eilein, s fhuair e cliù air a shon e iad a toirt an fhar- 
ainm ‘Bàrd Iolaraigh air (MFN 29-11-2010). Bha e follaiseach 
riamh gun robh Ruairidh coma ach a bhith a’ sgrìobhadh agus ri 
bàrdachd, thoradh, ged a bha e dona le sac, dhèanadh e a dhìcheall 
’s leisgeul sam bith gus faighinn a obair a chroit, s dh'fhàg seo 
muinntir a Bhaile Shear dhen bheachd gun robh c leisg agus gum 
bu chòir dha a bhith ag obair mar iad fhèin (MFN 29-11-2010; 
MNA 05-05-2011). A dh'aiindeoin sin ge-tà, bha e ag obair greis 
aig a Cheilp an Loch Euphort agus bha e cuideachd treis ri obair 
aotrom sna Cameron Highlanders sa chiad chogadh (MacDonald 
1999, 2; DD 23-11-1999). Nuair a bhasaich athair ann an 1926, 
ghabh Ruairidh os làimh obair athar na chlèireach do bhàillidh 
oighreachd Uibhist a Tuath, ’s e a dol timcheall an eilein agus tir- 
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mòr Uibhist a Tuath a’ cruinneachadh a mháil dha agus & cur 
eòlas air muinntir an eilein agus diofar sgìrean, ’s iad an uair sin 
tric a nochdadh na bhardachd mholaidh (DD 23-11-1999; Black 
1999, 724). Ged a b’ e duine èibhinn agus deiseil a bh ann, b’ e 
òrain molaidh agus gaol do nigheanan as cumanta dha, ’s a h-uile 
té riamh mas fhior na leannan aige, ged nach do phós e riamh 
(UM 22-11-1999; MFN 29-11-2010).® Dh'ionnsaich mi a chiad 
óran molaidh neo-fhoillsichte seo bho mo sheanair, Uisdean 
MacMhathain (Uisdean Sheumais Bhain) nuair a bha mi óg. An 
àite a bhith 2 moladh boireannach an seo, tha Ruairidh a moladh 
àite àrach, Paibeil an Uibhist a Tuath. 


Òran A — Ionndrainn Phaibeil 


Sèist: Tha mi falbh air thuras ’s mulad air mo bhualadh 
Thèid mi sgrìob do Phaibeil ged is fhada bhuam e 
Tha mi falbh air thuras e mulad air mo bhualadh. 3 


Saoil nach mi bha brònach, air feasgar 3 bhòn-raoir 
'S mi faicinn tir m òige, fon chòmhdach bu dual dhi 
Tha mi falbh air thuras s mulad air mo bhualadh. 6 


Chi mi mar ab’ àbhaist, Sanndaraidh ’s Creag Hasdain 
Len cuid leòidean alainn, bhitheadh na baird a luaidh orr 


Tha mi falbh air thuras ’s mulad air mo bhualadh. 9 


Tobhtag a Mineadh, b’ anns leam bhith ga dhireadh 
B’ aotrom ghearrainn sìnteag, nuair a dhirinn suas e 


Tha mi falbh air thuras e mulad air mo bhualadh. 12 


Fearann torach tarbhach, eadar sliabh is fairge 
Machraichean fo sheamraig, is garbhlaichean fo luachair 


‘Tha mi falbh air thuras s mulad air mo bhualadh. 15 
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Tir nam mnathan bàidheil, bheireadh biadh don ànrach 
Sna fir chòire làidir, a thug gràin don tuasaid 
Tha mi falbh air thuras s mulad air mo bhualadh. 18 


Tir nan òighean banail, aig gach luadh is banais 


Cha bhiodh aon dhiubh falamh, gun leannan ri gualain. 20 
Sèist. 
Tus: SA1966.86. 


Seinneadair: Ùisdean MacMhathain. Dh'ionnsaich Ùisdean an 
t-òran seo bhon bhàrd fhèin (CN 08-04-2011). 


Cuspair: Cianalas/Moladh Àite. 


Àm is adhbhar: Rinn Ruairidh suas an t-òran seo goirid às dèidh 
dha theaghlach gluasad bho Phaibeil ’s e na dhuine òg, ’s e ag 
ionndrainn an t-seann dachaigh aige. Chan eil fhios an ann nuair 
a ghluais e a dh'Iolaraigh a rinn e an t-òran seo neo an robh e 
air A Cheann Àrd neo air Eilean Bhoragaigh nuair a rinn e e, 
oir chithear sealladh math den t-seann dachaigh aige bho na trì 
àitichean. Tron chianalas a bh air, tha e a moladh diofar àitichean 
ann am Paibeil san òran (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Facail: 

5. faicinn nan seann taighean direach mar a bha iad nuair a dh'fhàg e (MFN 
14-02-2011). 

7. mar ab’ àbhaist: Se ‘mar a b àill lean a theagasg Ùisdean dhomh nuair a 
bha mi òg. 

8. leòidean: bruthaichean / taobhan nam beanntan (MFN 14-02-2011). 

11. sìnteag: leum bheag le toileachas (MFN 14-02-2011). 
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14. garbhlaichean fo luachair: fearann creagach gun cus feur, faisg air 3 
chladach (MFN 14-02-2011). 


16. ànrach: coigreach (MFN 14-02-2011). 


17. tuasaid: sabaid, aimhreit (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Seo òran molaidh eile le Ruairidh MacAoidh nach eil air nochdadh 
ann an clò roimhe, Òran Ciorstaidh Ruadh. Thug mi iomradh air 
Ciorstaidh Ruadh na bu tràithe thoradh b’ ann leatha a bha taigh- 
cèilidh a’ Bhaile Shear, an Dunolli, agus bha urram agus spèis aig 
a h-uile duine dhi leis cho fialaidh ’s a bha i. Fhuair mi an t-òran 
seo bho chuimhne Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill (Magaidh 
Flòraidh Dhòmhnaill Bhàin) ann an Uibhist a Tuath. 


Òran 5 — Òran Ciorstaidh Ruadh 


Sèist: Bithibh sunndach seo an t-am 

Òran ùr e togamh fonn 

Cridheil, òrdail, ceòl e danns’ 

Aig Bliadhn’ Ùir ’s aig àm na Callaig 

Bithibh sunndach seo an t-àm. 5 


Innte féin a nighean choir, 

Leannan gaoil nan gillean óga, 

3 DH 5 DH H a e 

S ioma fear tha oirr an tóir 

Eadar Ard a Róin ’s na Ceallan. 

Bithibh sunndach seo an t-àm. 10 


Fhuair i an cuideachadh a b fheàrr, 

Bho chlann-nighean òg an àite, 

Magaidh Flòraidh Dhòmhnaill Bhàin, 

Ann am pàirt nighean Chaluim. 

Bithibh sunndach seo an t-àm. 15 
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Cuailean dualach dathte dlùth 

’S e air dhath an òir gu chil 

Ceangailt ann an glasan dùinte 

Deàrrsadh na do shùil ’s gad dhalladh. 

Bithibh sunndach seo an t-àm. 20 


Do throigh chùmte dlùth am bròig 

B’ fhearr gu danns’ air ùrlar bhòrd, 

'S nuair bhiodh 3 chruit-chiùil air dòigh, 

A cur digridh óg nan teannaibh. 

Bithibh sunndach seo an t-am. 25 


Air a chroit a bha thu riamh, 

Air æ spaid ro mhath do ghniomh 

Chruaicheadh tu mhòine air an t-sliabh 

*S dhèanadh tu cliathadh tro gearrain. 

Bithibh sunndach seo an t-am. 30 


Beannachd leat a nighean chóir, 

Gu math fada bhios tu bed, 

'S tu cumail an taighe air dóigh, 

"Sa riaghladh clann òg a’ Bhaile. 

Sèist. 35 


Tùs: MFN 29-11-2010. 

Seinneadair: B' aithne dhan a h-uile duine air an eilean an t-òran 
seo, thoradh ' gum bithte uile ga sheinn air oidhche na Bliadhn’ 
Ùire. ’S ann airson na Bliadhn Úire a rinn Ruairidh e, ’s Ciorstaidh 


riamh aig cridhe an ama sin dhen bhliadhna (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Cuspair: Moladh/ Òran na Bliadhn Ùire. 
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Am is adhbhar: Chaidh an t-òran seo a dhèanamh timcheall air 
1948, as dèidh do Chiorstaidh Ruadh fhèin faighneachd do 
Ruairidh òran a dhèanamh dhi. A rèir Magaidh Flòraidh, bha 
Ciorstaidh mu 55 neo 56 mun àm seo (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Tiotal: Ciorstaidh Ruadh: Rugadh Ciorstaidh timcheall air deireadh 
an 19mh linn agus b' e fior bhoireannach eirmseach a bh’ innte ri 
eòlas Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill. Bha i a fuireach leatha 
fhèin ann an taigh an teaghlaich, ’s mar sin dh'fheumadh i fhèin 
obair an taighe agus a chroit a dhèanamh, ’s i tric am measg nam 
fear ag àiteach talamh agus ag obair a cheart cho cruaidh riutha. 
Bha Ciorstaidh cuideachd ainmeil airson na h-oidhirp a dhèanadh 
i le taigh fosgailte, ’s a dachaigh aithnichte na taigh-cèilidh an 
eilein, cha b’ ann a-mhàin aig a Bhliadhn’ Ùir ach tron bhliadhna 
air fad. Chuireadh stad air spòrs nan cèilidhean aice ge-tà nuair 
a ghluais a piuthar as sine, Bellac, dhachaigh ann am meadhan 
nan 1950an, ’s i gu tur an aghaidh cèilidhean a bhith san taigh. 
Bhàsaich Ciorstaidh fhèin ann an 1958 (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Facail: 

4. Callaig: an t-seann Bhliadhn’ Ùr, an 12mh latha den Fhaoilleach (MFN 
14-02-2011). 

3-4. B’ ann an taigh Ciorstaidh Ruadh a bhitheadh partaidh mhòr gach 
oidhche na Bliadhn’ Ùire. 

7-8. Mas fhior gun robh an leithid de leannain aig Ciorstaidh, 's gun robh an 


leithid a’ falbh leatha (MFN 14-02-2011). 


11-12. Bhitheadh clann-nighean an eilein an-còmhnaidh a cuideachadh 
Ciorstaidh a dèanamh biadh agus tì airson a phartaidh mhòir. Bhitheadh 
iad a toirt bèicearachd leotha dhan taigh, ’s bhitheadh a h-uile duine 
riamh a cur leth-chrùn ann an soitheach airson Ciorstaidh aig na 
cèilidhean, airson na cosgais a bha oirre a dèanamh tì dhan a 
h-uile duine (MFN 29-11-2010). 


13. Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill, an tè-bratha. 
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14. 


16-17. 


18. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26-29. 


28. 


29. 


34. 
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nighean Chaluim: Catriona nighean Calum Ghilleasbuig Néill, bean 
Eairdsidh Bheisdein (MEN 29-11-2010). 


A moladh falt Ciorstaidh, b’ e falt ban-ruadh a bh’ oirre ’s dath an òir air 
(MEN 29-11-2010). 


Bhitheadh clips mhór aig Ciorstaidh na falt airson a chumail ceangailte 
(MFN 29-11-2010). 


throigh: ceann na coise (MFN 29-11-2010). 
ùrlar bhòrd: ùrlar fodh (MFN 29-11-2010). 
a chruit-chiùil: a’ melodian (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Cho luath ’s a thòisicheadh an ceòl, chuireadh Ciorstaidh an òigridh air an 
casan agus thòisicheadh air dannsa (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Bha Ciorstaidh Ruadh riamh a dèanamh obair an fhearainn i fhèin ’s gun 
duine eile na teaghlach airson a dhèanamh. Bhitheadh i & cartach na 
bàthach leis & spaid (MFN 14-02-2011). 


t-sliabh: raon, mòinteach. ’S ann aig Beinn Langais a bhitheadh iad a 
buain na mònadh (SA2001.134). 


Dhùineadh Ciorstaidh na sreathan às dèidh an treabhaidh airson an t-sìol 
a chumail san talamh agus a dhèanamh còmhnard a-rithist (MFN 14-02- 
2011). 


Bha Ciorstaidh a toirt bìdh agus àite airson coinneachadh agus dannsa 
do dh'óigridh an eilein tro na cèilidhean aice (MFN 14-02-2011). 


Leis cho beag s a bha eilean a Bhaile Shear agus cho faisg ’s a bha 


na daoine air a chèile, bha càirdeas eadar bàird agus bana-bhàird 


a Bhaile Shear cumanta agus b’ ann a bha am bàrd eirmseach 
mu dheireadh dhen taghadh seo na dheagh charaid do Ruairidh 
MhacAoidh agus faisg air co-aois cuideachd. 
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Aonghas Ghilleasbuig Dhonnchaidh, Aonghas Iain Robasdan 
(c. 1875 — c.1945/6) 


Rugadh agus thogadh Aonghas ann an taigh an teaghlaich sa Bhaile 
Shear agus b’ e mac Ghilleasbuig ’ic Dhonnchaidh ’ic Alasdair, 
agus a bhean Mór, nighean Eoin Bhain MacCoinnich, a bha a 
fuireach an ath-dhorais dhaibh (RM 04-06-2011; MacAulay 05- 
05-2011). Chan eil fhios có bhuaidhe a thug Aonghas gibht na 
bàrdachd. Nuair a bha e òg, bhàsaich athair, ’s ghluais bràthair 
mathar Aonghais, Gilleasbuig, dhan taigh comhla riutha, ’s bha 
e an sin le Aonghas gu deireadh a bheatha (RM 04-06-2011). ’S 
ann bho Ghilleasbuig a thainig eirmseachd Aonghais; talant eile 
a bha ga fhàgail aithnichte am measg muinntir an eilein, ’s e air 
fhighe a-steach na bhardachd cuideachd (MEN 29-11-2010). 

'S ann an Sgoil a Bhaile Shear a fhuair Aonghas foghlam aig 
deireadh an 19mh linn, ’s mar sin shaoileamaid nach bitheadh 
comas aige air a bhàrdachd a sgrìobhadh thoradh ' nach bitheadh 
Gàidhlig ga theagasg ann, ach bha guth seinn aige (RM 04-06- 
2011). Ged a bha e cus na bu thapaidh san sgoil na pàiste eile, cha 
robh cùisean an-còmhnaidh furasta dha. Aon latha san sgoil bha 
iad a-muigh a gearradh leumannan, ’s chuir esan fear seachad air 
chàich ’s bhuail a shail air clach nach robh ri fhaicinn. Cha d' fhuair 
e leighis ceart agus mar sin dh'fhàgadh cuagach e, ’s dh'fheumadh 
e bataichean airson a chuideachadh a’ coiseachd (RD 1963; RM 
04-06-2011). 

Ach a dhaindeoin sin, cha do chuir seo stad air Aonghas 
astar a choiseachd gu cèilidhean, neo beagan obair a dhèanamh 
do Ghilleasbuig air 3 chroit, agus cha bu mhotha na sin a chaill 
e gibht na bàrdachd (SA1969.110; MFN 29-11-2010). Bha 
Aonghas òg nuair a thòisich e air bàrdachd. Gu mì-fhortanach cha 
do phòs e, ’s mar sin cha robh teaghlach aige dha sgaoileadh e 
a bhàrdachd (RM 04-06-2011). A bharrachd air an seo, dhinnis 
seann nàbaidh dha, Raghnall Mac a Phiocair, gun e duine modhail 
a bh’ ann nach robh mòr as fhèin air chor sam bith, s cha bu 
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mhotha na sin a bhitheadh e ag èigheach a chuid òrain timcheall 
an eilein. Bhitheadh e gan gabhail aig cèilidhean gus an sgaoileadh 
gu na balaich òga ceart gu leòr, ach chùm e torr dhiubh aige fhèin 
cuideachd (RM 04-06-2011). 

Am measg na ceithir òrain agus dain neo-fhoillsichte a 
chruinnich mi le Aonghas, bha an t-òran beag èibhinn seo. Bha 
am fear seo ainmeil am measg muinntir a Bhaile Shear agus tha e 
air bilean an t-sluaigh chun an latha an-diugh: 


Oran 6 — Seice Ruairidh ’s 2 Ham 


Seice Ruairidh bheir i fuaim, 
Seice Ruairidh bheir i strann, 
Seice Ruairidh bheir i fuaim, 


Nuair a ghualar leis a ham. 4 


Rinn e sineadh air a chluasaig, 

Rud na h-uachdar leig e strann, 

Dhùin e shùilean, s dhùin e chluaisean, 

’S shaoilinn bhuam nach robh e ann. 8 


Tus: SA1968.67. 


Seinneadair: Seonaidh MacIllEathain. Bha na rannan seo riamh 
air cuimhne cha mhòr gach duine sa Bhaile Shear, sean agus òg, 
leis cho èibhinn agus cho furasta ’s a bha iad an togail (MFN 29- 
11-2010). 


Facail/fonn an òrain: "Se dreach ionadail den phort thùsail ‘Seice 
Ruairidh’ a tha seo, s an aon fhonn agus cha mhór an aon sèist air 


na dha. 
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Cuspair: Abhachdas. 


Am is adhbhar: Bhitheadh Aonghas beagan na bu shine nuair a rinn 
e an t-òran seo, ged a bha e fhathast meadhanach òg. Bhitheadh e 
fhèin agus a dheagh charaid Ruairidh MacAoidh, Bàrd Iolaraigh, 
an-còmhnaidh a bearradaireachd air a chèile tro bhàrdachd airson 
spòrs agus s ann mar sin a rinnear suas an t-òran seo (MFN 29- 
11-2010). 

Bu thoil le Ruairidh a dhol a-null a Chàirinis chun an taigh- 
seinnse, ’s uisge-beatha cho math aca. An oidhche bha seo, 
dh'fhàg e tuilleadh ’s fada e gus an fhadhail a ghlacadh aig an àite 
àbhaisteach agus mar sin ’s ann a bha aige ri dhol tarsaing air àite 
nach deach e riamh roimhe. Co-dhiù fhuair e tarsaing agus ’s ann 
a rinn e air taigh Aonghais Ghilleasbuig. Nuair a fhuair e a thaigh 
Aonghais bha e air a shàrachadh agus mar sin chaidh e na shìneadh 
air a bheinge. Bha slisean am aig Aonghas a-staigh agus ’s ann 
a thoisich e gam bruich air an teine do Ruairidh. Ach, thòisich 
a ham ri stradadh air an teine agus ’s ann a thòisich na stradagan 
ri Ruairidh a bhualadh mun aodann. Dhùisg seo e agus cha robh 
e ro thoilichte, ’s rinn Aonghas am port an uair sin (RD 1963; 
SA1968.67). 


Facail: 


4. ghualar: Bithidh muinntir Uibhist a Tuath a cleachdadh am facal ‘gual’ 
seo airson losgadh bho uisge neo toit, neo sruthach sam bith eile. 
Ach cleachdaidh iad am facal ‘losgadh’ nuair a thèid do losgadh le biadh 
fhéin, rud cruaidh, neo leis a ghréin. 


Ged nach eil an siud ach blasad dhe na chaidh a chruinneachadh 
do dh'órain agus dain bàird agus bana-bhàird a Bhaile Shear, tha 
am beagan san taghadh seo a soilleireachadh mar a bha a mhòr- 
chuid air an seinn airson cur-seachad dhan t-sluagh. 

Tha mi fada an comain Oilthigh Ghlaschu airson a chothrom 
seo a thoirt dhomh agus fada fada an comain gach duine a thug 


fiosrachadh agus cuideachadh dhomh le mo chuid rannsachaidh. 
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Tha baird an t-seann t-seagh sa choimhearsnachd seo air triall agus 
mura bi na h-òrain agus dain aca air an seinn siubhailidh iadsan 
cuideachd. Ach, leis gu bheil iad a-nis sgriobhte sios agus air an 
clàradh, tha mi an dòchas gun cuidich seo a thaobh a bhith gan 
gleidheadh dhan am ri teachd, agus gum bi cothrom aig an ath 
ghinealach agus na ginealaich a thig as an dèidh air an cluinntinn 
agus an ionnsachadh. 

Gheibhear barrachd fiosrachaidh mu òrain agus dain a Bhaile 
Shear san tràchdas NicLeòid, Linda (2011). ‘Bàird agus Bana- 
bhàird a Bhaile Shear thairis air an 19mh linn agus an 20mh linn: 
Òrain is Dain Neo-fhoillsichte agus An Co-theacsa (Tràchdas 
MPhil Neo-fhoillsichte, Oilthigh Ghlaschu). 


Clar Thisan 
Priomh Thusan: 
Tùsan Beul-aithris/ Agallamhan: 


e (AD) Alasdair Dòmhnallach, Crois Moraig, (15-02-2011). 
e (AN) Anna NicDhòmhnaill, An Clachan, (16-02-2011). 
e (CN) Catrìona NicLeòid, An Clachan, (08-04-2011). 
e (CNN) Ceitidh NicDhòmhnaill NicGilleBhràth, Æ Chàrnaich, 
(15-02-2011). 
e (FN) Flòraidh NicMhathain, Iolaraigh, (30-11-2010). 
e (MEN) Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill, Baile Raghnaill, 
(29-11-2010). 
e (MFN) Magaidh Flòraidh NicDhòmhnaill, Baile Raghnaill, 
(14-02-2011). 
e (MNA) Mòrag NicAoidh Anderson, Baile Dhùn Lèibhe, 
(05-05-2011). 
e (PNT) Peigi NicDhòmhnaill Thompson, (Peigi na Càrnaich), 
A Chàrnaich, (15-02-2011). 
e (RM) Raghnall Mac a Phiocair, Guireag, (04-06-2011). 
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Endnotes 


1 Tha structar an òrain mar òran luaidh dualach do dh'óran gaoil le boireannach. 

2 Facail an òrain ann am MacAmhlaidh (1995, 80). 

3 Facail an òrain ann am MacAmhlaidh (1995, xxx); Ann an linn Mhairead agus 
roimhe, bha smachd aig parantan tarsainn air cd phósadh an nighean aca 
(SA2001.138). 

4  §A1968.280 

5 (54) 


6 Faic Comataidh Coimhearsnachd Baile Ghrèinetobht (2004, 125-129) airson na 
chaidh fhoillseachadh de dh'òrain a’ Bharraich. 


7 Tha am barrachd fiosrachaidh mun latha seo ri fhaighinn ann an Black (2005, 
555-556). 
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Rinn Ruairidh tri drain gaoil eile do bhoireannaich, nach eil a nochdadh sa 
chruinneachadh, ’s b’ iad sin; a) Thoir mo Shoiridh Chaol Loch Aills’ — airson 
nighean a choinnich e sa Chaol turas, ’s i air faighneachd dha òran dhèanamh 
dhi (air SA1969.96); b) ‘Faodaidh càch bhith bruidhinn air a h-uile tè — òran 
gaoil airson Màiri Anna Raghnaill “ic Alasdair Òig a bha a fuireach an Crois 
Moraig (air SA1969.110); agus c) ‘A Mhairead òg is bòidhche fiamb’ — òran gaoil 
airson Magaidh Lachlainn à Càirinis a b’ àbhaist a bhith na tidsear sa Bhaile 
Shear, (air SA1968.217). 
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